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CHAPTER  I. 

A   FRIEND   AT    COURT. — THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE 
MYSTERY. 

S   the  time   approached   that    Gilbert 
Broderick  was  to  sail  for  Tangier — 
and  it  now  only  wanted  a  fortnight 
to  it — he  became  more  restless  and 
depressed;  being  perfectly  aware  that  the  reports 
his  father  had  so  industriously  circulated  about 
Lady  Jemima  Montagu  and  himself,    could  not 
fail  to  reach  Dorothy's  ears,  he  had  decided  that, 
coute  qui  coute^  he  would  see  her,  and  give  into 
her  own  hand  the  voluminous  diary  he  had  written 
to  her  ever  since  the  morning  (two  months  back) 
that  his  father  had  announced  to  him  the  alter- 
native of  not  making  Lady  Jemima  an  offer.  But 
to  give  her  this  packet,  which  he  daily  added  to, 
and  always  carried  about  him,  on  the  chance  of 
an  opportunity  occurring,  was  much  more  easily 
said  than  done.     In  vain  had  he  haunted  every 
public  place.     No  glimpse  had  he  caught  of  her. 
It  is  true  he  had  seen  her  shadow  nightly  on  the 
blind  of  her  chamber  window,  as  he  stood  effec- 
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tually  hidden  by  the  darkness  against  a  large 
tree  on  the  Mall,  directly  opposite  Mrs.  Neville's 
house ;  but  Lord  Worcester  himself  had  not  yet 
invented  any  mode  of  conveying  heavy,  sub- 
stantial packets,  via  shadows  on  window  blinds, 
so  that  beyond  the  intense  satisfaction  the  said 
shadow  afforded  him,  and  the  glow  it  sent  through 
him,  even  upon  those  nights  wherein  he  was 
numbed  with  cold  and  drenched  with  rain,  and 
the  foundation  for  less  shadowy  dreams  that  it 
laid,  it  really  was  of  no  earthly  use  as  a  medium 
of  communication  ;  and  although  he  walked  the 
Mall  at  least  twenty  times  a  day,  of  course  the 
bricks  of  Mrs.  Neville's  house  ''  made  no  sign." 
Therefore  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  intense  delight 
that  one  morning  towards  the  end  of  October 
he  saw  the  house  shut  up,  and  the  family  evi- 
dently gone  out  of  town,  and  upon  sending  a 
boy  on  a  fool's  errand  to  inquire  "if  Madam 
Neville  was  at  home,"  the  boy  brought  back  word 
that  the  day  before  "  madam  and  young  misses, 
and  all  the  family,  except  the  woman  in  charge  of 
the  house,  had  gone  to  The  Chestnuts."  Such 
was  Gilbert's  joy  at  hearing  this — for  he  knew 
that  every  branch  and  blade  of  grass,  and  ripple 
of  the  river  there  was,  as  it  were,  in  complicity 
with  him — that  he  gave  the  boy  half  a  crown,  at 
which  largesse  the  philosophical  itinerant  Mercury 
was  so  taken  aback  that  he  forgot  to  thank  him. 
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but  walked  off  muttering,  '^'  Porridge  and  pies  I 
if  he  gives  I  half  a  crown  cause  the  family's  out 
of  town,  what  would  have  gived  had  they  been 
in?" 

Gilbert  now  felt  no  farther  anxiety  about  his 
packet.  He  knew  it  would,  that  is,  he  deter- 
mined that  it  should  reach  its  destination,  and  he 
almost  rejoiced  in  the  delay  that  had  taken  place, 
inasmuch  as  he  wished,  if  possible,  that  the  face 
he  loved  the  most,  might  be  the  last  he  looked 
upon  before  he  left  England.  He  now  left  the 
Mall,  and  went  home  to  breakfast,  calling,  how- 
ever, first  at  Master  Hartsfoot's,  who,  early  as  it 
was,  was  already  abroad ;  so  he  asked  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  that  he  might  write  him  a  fare- 
well note,  in  which  he  promised  to  hunt  up  any 
available  Moorish  antiquities  that  were  to  be  had 
at  Tangier,  and  take  care  that  they  were  duly 
forwarded  to  him.  When  the  door  bell  rang,  at 
that  unwarrantable  hour  for  visitors,  and  none 
other  ever  rang  that  bell,  Mr.  Pump  concluded 
that  nothing  but  science,  literature,  or  art,  could 
be  so  unconventional  as  to  come  at  such  out- 
landish hours.  So,  not  in  the  best  of  humours, 
he  dashed  down  the  pipe  he  was  smoking  in  the 
pantry,  and  exclaimed — 

''  Drat  them  saveons,  if  they  hain't  at  it  al- 
ready," but  upon  opening  the  door,  to  which  he 
had  hurried  himself  very    slowly,    and    being, 
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though  no  respecter  of  saveons^  a  very  great  re- 
spector  of  persons,  and  seeing  not  only  a  very 
handsome,  elegantly-dressed  cavalier,  but  also 
perceiving  that  the  said  cavalier  was  Captain 
Broderick,  who  was  both  in  his  role  of  filial 
martyr,  and  beau  sabreur^  as  popular  with  all  the 
valetaille  of  London,  as  his  father  was  the  reverse; 
the  Pump  immediately  overflowed  with  civility, 
and  when  asked  if  his  master  was  at  home,  re- 
plied in  most  unusually  dulcet  tones — 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  he's  not,  sir ;  but  could  you 
walk  in  and  wait  ?  I  don't  suppose  he'll  be  very 
long." 

"  Well,  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  give  me 
a  pen,  and  ink,  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  I'll  just 
write  him  a  line,  as  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
call  again  before  I  leave  England." 

And  Mr.  Pump  forthwith  showed  him  into 
"  The  Cedar  Parlour,"  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  ''  kept  a  jpurioose  for  quality  and 
Christians.'"  For  although  he  could  not  deny 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  Peerage  frequented  his 
master's  house,  yet,  from  either  being,  or  affect- 
ing saveo7is,  they  so  completely  lost  caste  in  his 
estimation,  that  they  ceased  to  be  either  "  quality" 
or  ^^  Christians." 

Seeing  no  writing  materials  in  '^  The  Cedar 
Parlour,"  Gilbert  was  walking  on  towards  the 
door  of  the  laboratory,  which  was  always  kept 
locked — 
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"  Not  there,  sir,  if  your  please;  that  be  always 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  as  not  being  safe,  as  it's 
master's  own  private  Gunpowder  Magazine  like," 
which  was  an  euphuism  on  Mr.  Pump's  part,  as, 
in  familiar  parlance,  he  always  called  it  the 
Devil's  Work  Shop  ;  and  then  added,  "Be  so 
good  as  to  sit  down,  sir,  and  I'll  bring  you  the 
writing  things." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir ;  it  ain't  no  trouble  at 
all." 

He  soon  returned  with  the  writing  materials, 
and  a  lighted  taper;  and  when  Gilbert  had 
written,  and  sealed  his  note,  he  left  it  on  the 
table,  requesting  Mr.  Pump  would  give  it  to  his 
master  on  his  return ;  and  as  he  went  out,  he 
again  expressed  his  regret  at  the  trouble  he  had 
given  the  former,  and  slipped  an  angel  into  his 
hand,  that  his  compensation  might  at  least  be 
equivalent  to  his  exertions. 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Pump,  giving  a  long  look 
after  the  donor,  and  then  another  at  the  gift, 
"  that's  the  difference  betwixt  old  bones  and  old 
brass,  and  old  blood  and  bright  gold  :  the  old 
bones's  dealings  is  all  with  the  devil,  so,  in 
course,  they  can't  be  expected  to  know  anything 
about  angels.  My  service  to  you,  Cappen, — and 
you'll  never  want  your  health  so  long  as  Noah 
Pump  can  drink  it." 
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When  Gilbert  returned  to  his  lodgings,  he 
found  Ferrol,  as  was  now  his  daily  habit,  busy- 
about  his  packing  preparations  for  their  voyage, 
and,  as  usual,  groaning  over  every  thing  he  put 
up  in  the  trunks  and  portmanteaus,  or  locked  in 
drawers,  or  wardrobes,  for  Mrs.  Swinburne  to  take 
care  of  during  their  absence,  which  she  had 
promised  to  do.  To  every  object  of  the  latter,  as 
he  laid  it  down  with  a  gentle  pat,  he  said — 

''  There — lie  at  your  ease,  for  Heaven  only 
knows  whether  you'll  ever  be  worn  by  your 
master,  or  brushed  and  folded  by  me  again  ; — be 
that  as  it  may,  you'll  never  be  worn  by  anyone 
that  will  become  you  so  well,  or  looked  after  by 
anyone  that  will  take  better  care  of  you  than  I 
have  done." 

And  then  he'd  whistle  and  talk  to  the  dogs, 
and  fancy  himself  in  high  spirits,  as  he  told 
them  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  world,  and, 
above  all,  to  do  so  at  the  King's  expense. 
"  Nevertheless,  my  good  fellows,  as  I  can't  bear 
not  to  return  obligations,  I  sincerely  hope  Sir 
Allen  Broderick — to  whom  we  are  beholden  for 
this  pleasant  little  trip — may  go  farther  and  fere 
worse." 

He  had  just  uttered  this  pious  little  wish,  when 
his  master  entered,  and  enquired  if  breakfast  was 
ready,  as  he  wanted  to  go  out  again  immediately. 

"So  if  there  is  any  thing  else  you  think  of, 
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Ferrol,  tliat  we  shall  want,  tell  me,  because  I  am 
going  to  the  Great  Exchange." 

So  it  was  still  called,  having  been  altered  from 
its  original  name  of  ^'  The  Royal  Exchange " 
during  the  commonwealth_,  to  prevent  its  being 
contaminated  by  any  approximation  to  royalty. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  had  better  order  a 
dozen  new  sword  belts,  and  twelve  dozens  light 
summer  wear  Jessamy  gloves  ;  you  have  plenty  ot 
peau  cVEspagne^  and  of  rich  gauntlet  ones.  And 
I  think,  with  the  two  dozen  you  have,  six  new 
Foint  d'Alengon  collars  will  be  enough ;  and  my 
Lord  Peterborough's  valet  told  me,  sir,  that  thin 
white  silk  (taffeta  in  fact)  night-gowns^  were 
very  useful  out  there,  and  French  cambrick  shirts 
instead  of  linen  ;  so  I  have  got  you  six  dozens  of 
those,  and  Mrs.  Swinburne  is  having  them  made; 
and  I  have  put  away  all  your  Toille  du  Roi  shirts, 
except  what  you  may  want  for  immediate  wear 
and  on  the  voyage.  And  you  said  something 
about  mathematical  instruments,  sir,  and  tele- 
scopes ;  but  not  understanding  about  those,  I 
can  only  remind  you  of  them." 

"  Thank  you,  yes ;  I've  made  a  memorandum 
of  them,  as  I  will  of  the  things  you  have  now 
told  me." 

"  Oh  !  and  if  you  please,  sir,  there  is  a  man  in 
the  Great  Exchange,"  said  Ferrol,  following  him 

*  Viz.,  dressing-gowns. 
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into  the  breakfast  room,  "  one  Mildrake,  who  has 
invented  a  most  wonderful  bath  for  gentlemen 
travelling  in  foreign  parts,  and  going  long 
voyages.  It  is  of  tin,  painted  oak  colour,  and 
apparently  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  foot  pan ; 
but  there  are  several  of  them,  which  fit  into  one 
another  on  the  principle  of  a  sea  captain's  spy 
glass,  and  when  all  drawn  out  form  a  fall-sized 
bath."^ 

''  Thank  you,  Ferrol ;  I'll  be  sure  to  order  a 
couple  of  those.  What  did  you  say  the  man's 
name  was  who  sells  them  ?"  and  he  took  out  his 
tablets  ready  to  write  it  down. 

^'  Mildrake,  sir,  at  the  sign  of  the  Grasshopper, 
over  against  Mrs.  Lapel's,  the  milliner's,  and 
next  door  to  PoUidore,  the  Indian  jar,  and  fan 
shop." 

Gilbert  wrote  down  the  direction,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  despatched  his  breakfast  called  the 
dogs,  and  set  out  for  the  Great  Exchange  to  exe- 
cute the  various  commissions  with  which  Ferrol 
had  charged  him. 

As  he  left  the  glove  shop,  after  having  ordered 
home  his  purchases,  and  was  proceeding  to  Martin 
Mildrake's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Grasshopper,  fol- 
lowed by  Monk  and  with  Charlie  in  his  arms, 
who  he  had  picked  up,  partly  on  account  of  the 

*  No  doubt  considered  a  wonderful  invention  in  those  days, 
when  cachou  was  unknown. 
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mud,  but  mucli  more  on  account  of  the  crowd,  he 
perceived  that  he  was  also  followed  by  two  stal- 
wart, burly,  rough  looking  men,  with  large 
slouched  hats  without  feathers,  dressed  in  buff 
jerkins,  iron  corslets,  and  large  horsemen's  jack 
boots,  that  came  above  their  knees,  and  were 
famished  with  unusually  large  rowelled  steel  spurs, 
and  each  in  their  dirty  leather  gauntleted  hand 
carried  a  heavy  looking  truncheon.  In  fact  they 
were  a  facsimile  of  the  roundhead  Parliamentary 
soldiers  that  he  remembered  as  a  child  ;  but  no 
specimen  of  which  had  he  seen  since  till  that 
moment. 

These  men,  who  walked  arm-in-arm,  and  with 
a  sort  of  swaggering  gait,  were  eyeing  him  from 
head  to  foot,  and  making  their  remarks  relative 
to  the  investigation.  What  these  remarks  were 
Gilbert  did  not  hear,  but  their  manner  and  their 
proximity  annoyed  him,  and  that  annoyance  was 
pretty  plainly  shown  in  the  sharp  glance  he  flung 
at  them. 

"  Come  on,  Monk,"  said  he,  quickening  his 
own  pace. 

''  Humph,  Monk !"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  Those  who  follow  monkery,  or  are  followed  by 
monks,  are  Papists ;  that^s  as  clear  as  that  two 
and  two  make  four." 

"  Or,  as  the  mud  in  the  gutter,"  said  Gilbert. 

"  Ha !  ha  I   ha !"  guffawed  one  of  the  men, 
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and  then  added,  "  I  say,  young  sir,  you  should 
fight  fair,  and  not  throw  mud  when  you  have  got 
your  barkers  with  you ;  your  great  gun  at  your 
lieels,  and  that  little  chap  of  a  pistol  in  your 
bosom,  which  makes  a  very  good  holster." 

"  I  don't  want  to  fight  with  you,  my  men,  so 
T  wish  you'd  just  go  about  your  business,  and  let 
me  go  about  mine." 

"  Oh  !  you  do,  do  you  ?  Pray  how  long  is  it 
since  the  Great  Exchange  has  become  your  private 
property,  that  you  should  order  anybody  out  of 
it  ?  I  always  thought  it  was  free  gratis  for  noth- 
ing for  aU  his  Majesty's  subjects  ;  but  perhaps 
though,  in  such  cavalier  trim,  the  29th  of  May  is 
not  in  your  calendar.  Did  I  hear  you  say  '  God 
bless  the  Lord  Protector?'  " 
.  "  No,  you  did  not,  for  God  has  blessed  him, 
or  the  reverse  long  ago." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long  it  is  since  you 
were  weaned,  but  T  should  say  that  when  you 
were  weaned  it  was  on  polemics  and  parchment." 

As  Gilbert  plainly  saw  that  the  intention  of 
tbese  fellows  was  to  fasten  a  German  quarrel  on 
him,  though  from  what  cause,  or  in  what  inten- 
tion he  had  not  the  remotest  idea,  he  walked 
on  till  he  reached  the  Grasshopper,  resolved  not 
to  bandy  another  word  with  them,  let  them  say 
what  they  would.  Had  they  been  the  least  in- 
toxicated, their  unprovoked  impertinence  would 
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not  so  mncli  have  surprised  him,  but  one  of  the 
most  inexplicable  parts  of  the  affair  was,  that 
they  were  evidently  perfectly  sober,  and  in  full 
possession  of  their  senses.  So  with  the  enigma 
imsolved  he  entered  Mr.  Mildrake's  shop, 
determined  to  spin  out  at  least  half  an  hour  in 
examining  his  wares,  so  as  to  give  his  tormentors 
ample  time  to  quit  the  Exchange.  But  after 
having  made  many  more  purchases  than  he 
originally  intended,  and  passed  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  doing  so,  upon  looking  through  the 
shop  window,  he  perceived  the  two  men  pacing 
np  and  down. 

'^  Pray,"  said  he,  pointing  them  out  to  Mr. 
Mildrake,  "  do  you  happen  to  know  who  those 
two  tall  burly  fellows  are  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not,  sir.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  them  before.  They  are  rough-looking  cus- 
tomers, though  for  that  matter,  everything  odd, 
everything  out  of  the  common,  foreign  or  native, 
is  sure  to  come  to  the  Exchange,  as  well  as  the 
flower  of  our  fine  ladies  and  fine  gentlemen." 

"  Well,"  said  Gilbert,  leisurely  putting  on  his 
gloves  and  arranging  his  sword-belt,  "  have  the 
goodness  to  send  the  things  I  have  bought  to 
Mrs.  Swinburne's  in  the  Pell  Mell,  for  Captain 
Broderick." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  much  obliged ;  they  shall  be 
all  sent  before  to-morrow  evening,  and  packed 
so  as  they  would  go  safe  to  the  world's  end ;  and 
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T  should  be  very  proud  of  your  recommendation, 
Captain,  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  is,  if  you 
approve,  upon  trial,  of  my  telescope-bath,  and 
the  other  goods  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  send- 
ing you." 

''  That  I  will  do,  and  I  shall  be  happy  also  to 
mention  your  invention  to  others." 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks,  sir.  What  a 
magnificent  dog  to  be  sure  !  He's  not  an  Eng- 
lish breed,  sir,  is  he,  like  this  little  beauty  ?" 

"  No,  he's  a  Mount  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  has 
saved  many  lives  ;  but  you  should  hear  his  bark, 
it's  magnificent,  deep  and  booming,  like  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Paul's." 

And  perceiving  through  the  window  that  the 
two  men  were  about  to  pass  before  the  door 
again,  Gilbert  was  determined  that  they  should 
also  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Monk's  voice. 
So  just  saying  to  him  in  an  under  tone,  ^'  Monk, 
une  avalanche ^''^  and  Monk  forthwith  entoned  a 
sort  of  canine,  Gregorian  chant  of  a  bark,  that 
made  the  welkin  ring,  and  caused  the  two  men  to 
come  to  a  full  stop  before  Mr.  Mildrake's  door, 
while  he  who  had  been  spokesmen  all  along  ex- 
claimed— 

^'  By  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  to  boot!  the 
great  gun  has  gone  off,  and  half-a-dozen  such 
would  give  us  war  on  5<92^wfl^  principles,  and  make 
victory  certain." 

After  which,  they  passed  on,  and  Gilbert  left 
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the  shop,  making  a  resolution  that  let  them  say 
what  they  might  he  would  not  answer  them ;  but 
that  if  they  persisted  in  following  him,  he  would 
take  water  at  the  nearest  stairs,  and  give  them 
the  slip  in  that  way.  He  was  not  sorry  to  find 
that  when  he  got  outside  they  were  in  advance 
of  him ;  so  that  he  it  was  who  was  now  following 
them,  and  he  had  not  gone  many  yards  before 
he  met  Jambres  Fairbrace,  walking  rapidly,  as  is 
the  wont  of  men  of  business  ;  but  Gilbert  stopped 
to  shake  hands  with  and  thank  him  for  the 
packet  he  had  taken  charge  of  to  Suffolk,  and 
also  to  compliment  him  on  the  feat  he  had  per- 
formed in  having  been  to  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
Yorkshire,  and  back, — all  within  six  weeks  (a 
most  wonderful  exploit  in  those  days).  While 
he  was  still  speaking,  he  saw  the  two  men  return  ; 
so  he  said,  hastily,  to  Fairbrace,  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  them — 

"  Those  two  fellows  have  been  following  me 
ever  since  I  entered  the  Exchange,  and  saying  all 
sorts  of  insulting  things  to  provoke  a  brawl  with 
me." 

''  Oh,  take  no  notice  of  them,"  said  Fairbrace. 
"  I  think  I  know  them :  they  are  informers, 
touting  for  Popish  plots,  and  persons  disaffected 
to  the  present  Government; — but,  like  all  bullies, 
they  are  great  cowards,  and  can  sniff  a  lawyer  a 
mile  off.    I  think  they  know  me  by  sight, — from 
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my  having  once  had  a  Nisi  Prius  case  against 
them,  so  that  they'd  rather  have  my  room  than 
my  company  any  day.  They  are  coming  this  way, 
and  if  they  speak  to  yon  again  as  they  pass,  I'll 
settle  them." 

^'  Monk,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  taller  of  the 
two  men  as  they  passed,  staring  Gilbert  fall  in 
the  face.  "  Of  course,  you  are  called  after  my 
Lord  Duke  of  Albemarle,  but  you  don't  take 
after  him,  for  he's  the  ugliest  dog  that  ever  was 
seen,  and  you  the  handsomest,  to  say  nothing  of 
your  being  thoroughbred, — and  there  is  not  as 
much  blood  to  be  found  in  him  and  his  duchess  to- 
gether, as  you'd  find  in  a  flea  after  a  week's  fast." 

"  I  should  think  you'd  know  this  gentleman 
again,  if  your  memory  is  equal  to  your  stare," 
said  Fairbrace. 

*' I  don't  know  but  what  I  should,  My  Lord 
Chancellor,"  rejoined  the  fellow,  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  bowing  with  mock  civility. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  Cutters,  make  your- 
selves scarce  before  I  can  count  two,  or  perhaps 
you  may  chance  to  hear  from  My  Lord  Chancellor 
in  a  way  that  you  won't  like." 

"  Well,"  cried  the  fellow,  as  they  turned  about, 
and  instantly  walked  off,  "  don't  forget  our 
respects  to  the  woolsack ;  and  tell  his  Lordship 
he's  nothing  to  fear  from  us,  as  we  never  go  wool 
gathering." 
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'^  I'm  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Gilbert, 
*'  for  putting  them  to  flight,  for  you  know  one  can't 
wrestle  with  a  sweep, — and  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  get  into  a  brawl  with  them,  which  was 
what  they  were  evidently  driving  at ;  and  I  never 
could  have  got  rid  of  them,  had  you  not  come  to 
the  rescue." 

"  Of  course  not,"  laughed  Fairbrace.  "  Set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief, — excuse  the  tautology, 
but  I'm  a  lawyer,  you  know.  "Well  now,  I  must 
say  good-bye,  but  I  shall  see  you  again  before 
you  sail ;  and  remember,  anything  I  can  do 
during  your  absence,  and  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
places,  that  I  am,  literally^  yours  to  command — 
Jambres  Fairbrace." 

And  the  two  shook  hands  cordially,  and  went 
their  different  ways.  Just  as  Gilbert  was  turn- 
ing out  of  the  Exchange  he  heard  a  voice  hailing 
him,  '-'-  Stjrpeise,,  a-hoy  !"  Now  ^'  The  Surprise" 
was  the  name  of  the  vessel  he  was  to  sail  for 
Tangier  in,  therefore  he  concluded  this  was]  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  and  upon  turning  round  he  saw 
Tom  Killigrew  improvising  a  speaking  trumpet 
with  a  hand  open  at  each  side  of  his  mouth. 

"  Why,  old  fellow,"  said  he,  laying  one  hand 
on  Gilbert's  shoulder,  "  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  weigh  anchor  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  of  us,  so  I  was  determined  to  run  you 
down." 
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"  A  work  of  supererogation,"  smiled  young 
Broderick;  "but  the  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
have  been  so  busy  making  preparations  for  this 
confounded  voyage,  that  I  have  not  had  a 
moment  to  call  my  own,  or  do  anything  I'd 
like." 

"  Or  like  enough  you'd  have  come  to  me." 

*^  Just  so." 

"  That's  right ;  I  want  to  make  a  courtier  of 
you,  and  I'm  the  man  to  court ;  for  perhaps  you 
are  not  aware  that  I  do  actually  draw  a  bond  fide 
stipend  from  the  exchequer  as  the  king's  fool, 
though  it  goes  somewhat  against  my  conscience 
to  take  it,  when  I   see   the  number   of  much 
greater  fools,  without  any  salaries  at  all,  by  whom 
he  is   surrounded.     But  one   must  follow   the 
fashion,  and  every  one  robs  the  King,   including 
himself,  and  that  is  the  worst  of  all.     Yet  it  is 
astonishing  that  a  man  who  has  such  good  sense 
and  clear  judgment  on  some  points  as  Charles 
Stuart,  should  have  neither  on  any  point  as  Charles 
Kex.     It  was  only  the  other  day  he  was  saying 
that  he  thought  the  very  best  thing  Sir  Allan 
Broderick  could  do  would  be  to  join  his  quondam 
patron,  my  Lord  Clarendon,  in  exile ;  and  that, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  very  ungrateful  of  him  that 
he  did  not  do  so." 

Gilbert  smiled  a  melancholy  smile,  and  shook 
his  head. 
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"  Oh,  well,"  resumed  the  other,  "  I  won't 
meddle  with  edged  tools  ;  but  in  my  capacity  of 
King's  Fool,  I  am  preparing  a  masque.  No,  for 
that  would  be  nothing  new  at  Court;  but  a 
MOEALiTT  !  an  it  please  you ;  and  that  will  indeed 
be  a  novelty  !  I  know  the  King  will  approve  of 
it,  and  next  to  him  my  ambition  is  to  please  your 
noble  self." 

'^  You  forget  that  I  shall  be  some  thousands  of 
miles  away." 

"  Perhaps  not;  a  few  months  soon  pass." 
"  Months  !  it  will  be  years — three  at  least." 
"  Well,  and  are  not  years  made  up  of  months? 
and  all  time  and  eternity  itself  comprised  of 
minutes  ?  which  shows  us,  as  the  preachers  would 
tell  us,  that  we  cannot  scan  our  words  and  deeds 
too  minutely.  But  Tangier,  or  Algier,  I  envy  your 
getting  out  of  England,  that  you  may  see 
Madame  Nature  a  little  au  naturel,  which  one 
never  does  in  this  confounded  block  machinery 
country  of  ours  ;  for  the  British  character  is  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  national  cuisine,  divided  into 
two  great  opposite  extremes  ;  the  one  being  the 
nnimpeachably  insipid,  without  a  susj)icion  of 
flavour ;  in  fact  the  cold  veal  without  salt  school ; 
the  other  the  violently  prononce,  horse  radish, 
common  vinegar,  mustard,  and  Cayenne  pepper 
school.  But  nothing  ever  blent,  as  both  characters 
and  cookery  should  be,  into  one  smooth,  delicate, 
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refined,  yet  full-flavoured  harmonious  whole,  in 
which  nothing  either  jars  or  predominates.  By 
all  that  is  pretty  to  see  in  propinquity/'  suddenly 
added  Killigrew,  "  here  comes  Mr.  Pepys.  Now 
you  shall  see  how  I'll  roast  him." 

"Don't  over  do  it,"  laughed  Gilbert,  "for 
over-roasted  Pepys  would  not  be 

"  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King." 

"  Mr.  Pepys,"  said  Killigrew,  taking  off  his 
hat,  "  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  as  they  say 
in  Ireland ;  or  if  you  prefer  any  other  part  pray 
take  it  without  scruple,  as  all  quarters  of  it  are 
alike  to  me." 

"I  do  take  in  good  part  all  you  say,  Mr. 
Killigrew,  for  I  know  what  good  company  you 
are ;  and  you.  Captain,  I  do  wish  you  joy  of  the 
fine  vessel  you  will  sail  in.  She  is  one  of  our 
fastest,  and  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Shores  goes  out  to  Tangier  with  you." 

And  having  involuntarily  blurted  out  this 
truth,  Mr.  Pepys,  with  his  usual  worldly  wisdom, 
immediately  turned  it  into  a  false  direction  by 
adding — 

"  I  do  mean  only  because  of  his  being  such  a 
good  engineer." 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  Killigrew,  "  wives 
are  the  best  engineers  after  all ;  for  they  under- 
stand the  art  of  blowing-up  to  perfection." 
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As  Mr.  Pepys  rather  winced  under  this  home 
thrust,  he  endeavoured  to  parry  it  by  laying  his 
hand  on  Gilbert's  arm,  and  saying — 

"  At  your  age,  Captain,  and  with  your  good 
looks  and  fair  prospects,  you  must  banish  sadness, 
and  bid  misgivings  as  to  the  future  retire.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  what  with  the  sea  air,  and 
the  notion  of  seeing  foreign  parts — ^for  I  always 
do  think  to  hear  men  who  have  travelled,  telling 
even  about  Greece  and  Rome,  is  the  finest  dis- 
course in  the  world — I  do  have  not  doubt,  I  say, 
that  before  you  are  half  way  to  Tangier  you  will 
feel  quite  happy." 

"  People  generally  do,"  said  Killigrew,  ^'when 
they  are  half-seas  over."  And  then  putting  on 
an  exceedingly  sly  look,  and  giving  Mr.  Pepys  a 
gentle  poke  in  the  side,  he  added,  '^  By-the-bye, 
Mr.  Pepys,  I  heard  of  you  last  Sunday  at  St. 
Dunstan's  Church  ;  capital  sermon,  wasn't  it  ?" 

'^  Good  Lord!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pepys,  throw- 
ing up  his  hands  and  eyes ;  ^^  to  think  that  a 
man  can't  say  his  prayers  without  its  being  the 
town-talk." 

"  Well,  it  was  not  exactly  your  prayers,  though 
I  don't  say  it  was  not  your  devotions,"  rejoined 
Killigrew. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Pepys,  finding  there  was  no 
escape,  and  therefore  thinking  it  best  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it ;  ^^  I  do  know  now  what  you  do 
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mean.  I  did  indeed  stand  near  a  mighty  pretty 
modest  looking  maid,  and  I  did  try  to  take  her 
hand,  but  she  did  get  away  from  me,  and  did  take 
pins  out  of  her  pocket,  ready  to  stick  into  me ; 
and  I  was  glad  I  did  perceive  her  design,  for  then 
I  did  move  further  off,  and  so  let  her  alone." 

'^  Oh  !  Mr.  Pepys,"  cried  Killigrew,  screaming 
with  laughter,  "this  was  coming  to  the poi}it -^ith. 
a  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  and  alto- 
gether what  the  lawyers  would  call  sharp  prac- 
tice. I  almost  wonder  you  did  not,  being  in  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  implore  the  saint,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  lex  taUonis,  to  lend  you  the  tongs 
with  which,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  he 
pinched  the  devil's  nose ;  though  no  doubt  the 
devil  would  rather  have  been  without  a  friend 
upon  a  pinch,  than  have  had  one  on  such  terms." 

"  Lord  !  Lord  !"  thought  Mr.  Pepys,  "  can  he 
by  any  possibility  have  heard  of  my  wife's  at- 
tempt upon  me  the  other  night  with  the  tongs, 
that  he  should  rake  up  that  legend  ?  If  so,  this 
London  must  be  the  devil's  sieve,  where  every- 
thinsr  oozes  throusfh," 

But  pluckinc^'  up  a  much  greater  spirit  than  he 
had  done  on  the  night  when  Mrs.  Pepys  had 
brandished  the  red  hot  tongs  at  his  bed-side,  he 
replied  aloud,  affecting  to  join  in  the  laugh 
against  himself,  as  the  best  way  of  ending  it — 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  look  on  the  maid  in  the  light 
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of  a  beef  steak,  that  I  did  think  I  could  turn  her 
with  a  pair  of  tongs." 

''  Bravo  !  Mr.  Pepys,  may  your  next  beefsteak 
be  more  tender  thUn  the  St.  Dunstan's  maid,  au 
sauce  piquante.  I  must  tell  Casanove  of  this  new 
pldty  as  he  piques  himself,  on  his  fish  entrees.^'' 

"  I  must,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  wish  you  good- 
bye," said  Gilbert,  holding  out  his  hand  first  to 
Mr.  Pepys  and  then  to  Killigrew.  Instead  of 
taking  it,  the  latter  put  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
looking  fiercely  at  him,  said — 

"  You'll  have  the  goodness  to  remember, 
Captain,  that  discretion  is  the  wiser  part  of 
valor.  So  not  a  word  about  that  young  gentle- 
woman's pointed  advances  to  Mr.  Pepys  at  St. 
Dunstan's,  and  you  will  also  do  well  for  this  and 
all  similar  matters,  to  fortify  your  memory  with 
Tartufe's  maxim  que  '  Packer  en  secret^  rCest  pas 
pecker  Ven  est  que  Viclat^  qui  fait  le  crimed  De- 
pend upon  it  in  doing  this  you  will  be  only  tak- 
ing Time  by  the  forelock  for  a  century  or  two, 
hence,  when  Great  Britain  will  be  for  being  re- 
spectable in  all  things,  she  will  only  practice 
respectability  upon  this  plan.  She  has  not  yet 
adopted  it,  simply  because  respectability  in  all 
things,  nor  indeed  in  anything,  is  not  the  vice  of 
this  present  year  of  disgrace,  1669  ;  and  now 
farewell,  a  "  long  farewell  to  all  your  greatness," 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  consists  in  that  mag- 
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nificent  big  dog,  and  your  filial  patience.  There 
is  some  sense  in  the  dog,  for  it  can  go  upon  all 
fours,  but  for  the  other — pouff !  Ho  !  hoy  !  Bro- 
derick,"  added  he,  calling  after  Gilbert,  "•  one 
word.  When  will  be  the  most  likely  time  to  find 
you  at  home  ?" 

"  You  had  better  come  and  breakfast  with  me, 
but  not  to-morrow,  for  I  shall  be  in  harness  all 
day,  but  the  day  after." 

"  The  day  after  then  be  it— ValeJ' 

'^  Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Pepys,  in  his  turn  intercept- 
ing him  by  pulling  Charlie's  ears,  ''  do  let  me  pat 
your  little  dog ;  he  do  remind  me  of  a  mighty 
pretty  dog  I  did  see  at  my  Lord  Salisbury's,  at 
Hatfield,  the  last  time  I  was  in  Hertfordshire; 
and  I  did  try  to  steal  it  but  could  not,  which  did 
Tex  me ;  and  I  did  also  see  there  the  wonder- 
fullest  gooseberries  for  size  I  ever  did  see  in  my 
life ;  they  were  as  big  as  nutmegs." 

''  What    gooseberry-fool    they    would    have 
made,"  said  Killigrew. 

And  at  last  Gilbert  got  away. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE    CLOUD    WITH    THE    SILVER    LIXIXG. 

HOUGH  now  nearing  the  end  of 
!  October,  the  country  as  yet  had  put 
I  on  none  of  the  desolation  of  winter, 
'  the  trees  were  not  yet  leafless,  the 
only  change  was  that  their  green  had  turned  to 
gold,  with  occasional  large  crimson  flashes  that 
looked  like  carbuncles  in  a  gorgeous  but  barbaric 
reofalia.  And  those  wonderful  charmilles  at  The 
Chestnuts,  jointly  composed  of  yew  and  hawthorn, 
alike  impervious  to  the  sun  in  summer  and  the 
rain  in  winter,  continued  green  all  the  year  round 
with  this  difi'erence,  that  in  summer,  the  light- 
varnished  green  of  the  hawthorn  leaf,  gemmed 
with  its  pearl-like  flowers,  predominated,  and  in 
winter  that  of  the  more  staid  and  sombre 
yew.  The  old  quaint  intersected  garden  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  laid  out  like  the  dishes  of  an 
old-fashioned  supper  tray,  were  still  enameled 
with  bright-tinted  autumnal  flowers.  The  Plais- 
aunces  were  still  carpeted  with  their  green  velvet 
sward.  The  water  in  the  square,  or  rather  oblong, 
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fish  pond  was  still  clear.    The  sun-dial  that  stood 
like  an  Epergne   in    the    midst  of   the    supper 
tray  parterre^  had  not  as  yet  a  sinecure,  and  the 
peacocks  still  strutted  with  their  splendid  trains 
over  a  lawn  only  less    beautiful.      At    the    ex- 
treme end  of  this  lawn,  or  rather  bowling-green, 
for  such  it  really  was,  stood  a  very  large  dog- 
kennel,    almost   like    a    small    summer    house, 
from    its    architectural   ornamentation   and  the 
height  it  stood  from  the  ground ;  but  its  chief 
peculiarity   consisted  in  its  being    gained  by  a 
long  flight  of  very  gently  graduated  steps,  the 
lower  ooes  rounded  at  the  corners  like  those  of 
St.    Peter's    at   Rome,   and   these    steps    were 
guarded  on  each  side  by  a  broad  stone  balustrade. 
And,  as   Mr.  Pepys  would  have  said,  ^'  it  was 
pretty  to  see"  the  dogs  racing  up   and  down  this 
easy  ascent  to  the  fine  kennel  at  the  top.     The 
fact  is,  it  had  been  the  gift  of  Gilbert  Broderick 
ostensibly    to    Mrs.    Neville,  and  it    had    been 
modelled    upon  one  he  had  seen  at  Boscobel, 
which  had  greatly  taken  his  fancy.      The  house 
at  The  Chestnuts,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  a 
large  Tudor  pile  of  red  brick  building,  and  though 
the  bad  taste  of  patching  these  old  houses  with 
modern  sash  windows,  on  account  of  their  larger 
panes,  was  then  beginning  to  creep  into  Eng- 
land, Mrs.   Neville  had  the  good  taste  to  retain 
(as  befitted  the    style   of   building)    the    small 
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lozenge-paned  lattice  casements.  Dorothy's 
apartments,  consisting  of  a  bedroom,  dressing- 
room,  and  morning  room — did  not  face  the  front 
of  the  house,  but  were  quite  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  it,  isolated,  as  it  were,  from  the  body 
of  the  building,  and  from  all  the  offices,  and 
looking  out  upon  a  sort  of  grass  court,  where 
stood  a  dove  cot,  and  which  faced  that  part  of 
the  Charmille  that  led  down  to  the  river,  of  which 
upon  a  still  night,  the  plashing  of  the  water 
might  be  heard  against  the  boundary  wall.  She 
had  just  returned  from  a  visitation  of  all  her  pets, 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  from  a  long  chat 
with  Audrey  Barton ;  the  poor  woman  was  in  a 
perfect  intoxication  of  happiness,  and  looked  al- 
ready literally  a  dozen  years  younger,  so  that  her 
original  comeliness  now  once  more  began  to  come 
to  the  surface,  and  she  really  was  a  very  pretty 
woman;  even  poor  Bridget's  face  was  less  vacant, 
for  she  was  at  least  sensible  of  the  luxurious 
amelioration  in  her  position  !  Mrs.  Barton  said 
her  only  care  was  a  sort  of  fear  that  she  should 
awaken,  for  she  could  not  yet  persuade  herself 
that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  Dorothy  resolved 
that  every  day  she  would  go  and  sun  herself  a 
little  in  Audrey  Barton's  happiness,  and  see  if 
that  would  not  in  some  degree  chase  the  dark- 
ness from  her  own  heart  ;  but  the  weight — the 
weight  that  was  still  there,  there  was  no  getting 
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rid  of  that.  But  what  a  blessing  she  was  out  of 
that  horrid  London,  and  had  her  own  room  to 
groan  in  ;  she  was  sorry  to  say  ''  no^'  to  any  re- 
quest of  her  mother's,  but  she  could  not  go  with 
her  to  Twickenham  on  a  two  days'  visitation  to 
two  old  maiden  ladies — Mistress  Alice  Throck- 
morton and  Mistress  Betty  Mauleverer  ;  no,  that 
really  was  beyond  her.  They  were  most  excel- 
lent and  irreproachable  old  ladies,  and  it  was  not 
them  so  much  as  the  cards,  the  exceptionally 
hard  and  straight-backed  chairs,  and  their  oral 
traditions  of  superannuated  friends,  that  she 
dreaded,  well  up  in  all  the  scandal  of  James  the 
First's  Court,  and  having  a  vague  idea  that  his 
present  Majesty  still  patronised  a  go-cart  and 
hanging  sleeves.  No  ;  to  sit  bolt  upright  for  so 
many  hours,  and  be  what  these  fossil  remains 
themselves  called  "  pretty  behaved,"  and  put 
herself  back  to  the  fatal  day  when  King  Jammie's 
awkward  queen  shot  poor  Jewel,  his  favourite 
hound,  with  her  stupid  arrow,  by  mistake,  in 
Greenwich  Park,  for  which  he  never  ought  to 
have  forgiven  her,  instead  of  sending  her  another 
jewel  the  next  day,  as  if  a  legacy  from  the  poor 
dead  one ;  and  to  hear  for  the  hundredth  time 
how  "  poor  dear  Prince  Henry's  life  might  have 
been  saved,  had  he  had  in  time  the  elixir  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  him  from  the  Tower," 
was  more  than  her  nerves,  in  their  present  state, 
were  equal  to.  She  had  just  tossed  her  hood  upon 
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the  sofa,  and  taken  off  her  gloves,  and  wheeled 
her  chah-  to  the  fire,  in  order  to  read  over  again 
Dryden's  "  Astrea  Redux,"  when  someone 
knocked  at  the  door. 

''  Come  in."  It  was  her  mother,  all  equipped 
for  her  expedition  to  Twickenham. 

"  My  dear  love,"  said  she,  "  the  coach  will  be 
here  presently  ;  cannot  I  prevail  on  you  to  come 
with  me?  Mistress  Throckmorton  and  Mistress 
Mauleverer  will  be  so  disappointed." 

"  What !  because  I  am  not  there  to  put  the 
whole  table  out  at  Gleek  or  Pemento,  or  tread 
upon  Mistress  xllice's  pug's  paw,  or  sit  down 
upon  Mistress  Betty's  Angora  cat,  or  spill  mulled 
burgundy  or  burnt  sack,  over  some  of  their  best 
brocades,  or  commit  some  of  the  other  hundred 
and  fifty  enormities  that  I  am  sure  to  be  guilty 
of  there,  only  from  the  fact  of  my  being  on  my 
very  best  behaviour." 

"  Nonsense  !  Thea ;  anyone  who  did  not  know 
you,  would,  to  hear  you,  really  suppose  that  you 
were  a  perfect  Sir  Martin  Marall  in  petticoats. 
Besides,  there  is  to  be  dancing  on  account  of 
Mistress  Throckmorton's  nephew — young  Sir 
Angus  Tullybarden — being  on  a  visit  to  them, 
and  they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  seeing  you 
dance  '  La  Duchesse,'  as  they  have  heard  of  the 
King's  saying  that  you  are  the  only  woman  in 
England  who  can  dance  it." 

c  2 
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"  Pooh !  that  was  only  to  pay  me  back  for  say- 
ing that  he  was  the  only  man  who  would  dance 
it;  for  he  really  does  dance  beautifully— sucli 
perfect  grace,  and  such  aplomb.  Ah !  if  he  could 
only  rule  with  both,  or  even  with  the  latter  !" 

"  If,  indeed;  but  you  know,  Thea,  one  cannot 
flatter  you  about  your  dancing,  for  it  is  simply 
perfection." 

"  Well,  if  thatis  not  flattery,"  laughed  Dorothy, 
"  it  is  the  very  best  imitation  that  ever  was,  and 
would  baffle  the  Savoir  of  all  the  experts  in  every 
court  in  Europe !  But,  indeed,  mamma,  I  am 
like  the  dunce,  who  could  read  out  of  no  book  but 
his  own ;  all  my  dancing  depends  upon  my 
partner,  and,  you  know,  it  would  not  quite  do  for 
me  to  write  the  King  a  friendly  little  note,  and 
bespeak  his  attendance  at  Mrs.  Throckmorton's 
at  eight  p.m.,  to  exhibit  with  me  in  '  La 
Duchesse,'  for  the  edification  of  Sir  Angus  Tully- 
barden,  just  imported  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  unless,  to  make  it  more  friendly,  I 
added,  that  he  would  meet  several  ladies  who 
knew  his  '  dear  grandfather,' — and  the  corner  of 
whose  eyes  confirm  Mr.  Evelyn's  statement  of 
the  severe  winter  of  the  year  '46,  when  the  crows^ 
feet  were  frozen  to  the  earth.^^ 

^•Oh!  Thea!  Thea!  you  are  too  bad,"  said 
Mrs.  Neville,  laughing,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Of  course  I  am,  since  you  are  too  good;  for 
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don't  you  know,  dear  mother,  tliat  extremes 
always  meet  ?" 

"  But  independent  of  the  disappointment  your 
not  coming  will  occasion  ;  indeed,  dear  child,  I 
do  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  leaving  you  so 
many  hours  alone." 

"  But  I'm  not  alone,  I  have  my  Bartons,  my 
dogs,  my  flowers,  and  not  one,  but  a  thousand 

"  *  Sweet  birds  that  shun  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy.' 

"  Ah  !  it's  that  melancholy  I'm  afraid  of." 

"And  so  am  I;  therefore,  don't  you  see, 
mother,  mine, — how  I  always  run  away  from 
it?" 

And  this  was  not  a  mere  fagon  de  parleVj  for 
Dorothy  was  young, — and  where  is  there  youth 
without  hope  ?  Oh,  blessed  Hope  !  thou  horizon 
of  the  mind,  where  heaven  and  earth  always 
meet — in  the  distance  ! 

But  Mrs.  Neville  sighed,  and  shook  her  head, 
for  there  is  no  horizon  when  once  night  has  set 
in,  and  then  she  said — • 

"  Yet,  indeed,  dear  child,  it  is  better  to  drive 
out  an  enemy  than  to  run  away :  I  speak  as  a 
soldier's  wife,  and  daughter,  to  a  soldier's  daughter. 
Solitude  never  yet  cured  any  sorrow  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  always  tends  to  confirm  it ;  whereas  the 
involuntary,  even  when  unuttered  sympathy  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  a  much  surer  remedy." 
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"  Perhaps  ? — but  I  am  like  poor  dear  noble  Sir 
Walter  Raleigli — 

*'  '  I  rather  chuse  to  want  reKef, 
Than  venture  the  revealing ; 
Where  glory  recommends  the  grief, 
Despair  disdains  the  healing.' "' 

Again  Mrs.  Neville  shook  her  head  and  sighed, 
but  this  time  she  said  nothing.  And  here  Euffle 
— who,  of  course,  was  to  accompany  her  mistress 
— came  in  her  very  best  sad-coloured,  flowered 
tabby  sacque,  and  an  extra  company  allowance 
of  primness,  to  announce  that  the  coach  was  at 
the  door,  and  everything  quite  ready  if  madam 
was,  and  would  she  please  not  to  forget  the  receipt 
for  making  King  Eenry  the  Eighth's  perfume 
for  perfuming  a  whole  house  with  six  drops,  for 
Mrs.  Betty  Mauleverer,  and  also  the  celendine 
eye-water  for  Chico,  Mrs.  Alice  Throckmorton's 
pug? 

'^  Yes,  I've  got  them,  and  though  it's  only  dry 
now,  go  and  tell  McPherson  to  put  up  a  packet 
of  that  fine  Dutch  tansy  Mr.  Evelyn  gave  me ; 
and  I  hope  he  has  packed  the  grapes  so  as  the 
bloom  won't  be  brushed  off  of  them,  and  sent  a 
good  supply  ?  And  that  the  quinces  have  been 
packed  in  the  large  tin  chest,  that  I  may  not 
smell  them  as  we  go,  or  I  shall  never  arrive  at 
Twickenham  alive." 

^'  Yes,  madam,  they  are  all  packed,  the  box 
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with  the  quinces  in  the  boot  of  the  coach,  and  so 
covered  with  fern  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
smell  from  them,  or  it  would  have  thrown  me 
into  a  swound,  for  it's  a  smell  I  can't  abide.  I 
may  be  wrong,  and  perhaps  it's  very  wrong  of 
me  to  say  so,  but  I  always  compare  quinces  to 
Tinregenerated  sinners,  so  horrible  in  their  natm*al 
state,  and  so  good  when  they  have  been  in  the 
furnace  a  sufficient  time  to  clariiy  them,  and  are 
effectually  preserved  ;  then,  indeed  they  are 
*  sweeter  than  honey  in  the  honeycombe."  " 

With  this  speech  Mrs.  Ruffle  made  her  exit, 
and  Dorothy  burst  out  laughing  as  she  threw  her 
arms  round  her  mother's  neck,  and  said — 

^'  Good-bye,  dear  ;  say  everything  kind  to  Mrs^ 
Throckmorton  and  Mrs.  Mauleverer  from  me, 
and  you  can  tell  them  T  am  only  a  raw  quince 
yet,  and  till  I  have  been  a  little  longer  in  the  fur- 
nace I  am  not  fit  to  appear  at  what  the  confec- 
tioners call  '  the  tables  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Only,  Heaven  preserve  me  instead  of  Ruffle  ;  for 
if  ever  I  do  go  mad,  I  think  it  will  be  with  her 
piety  travestied." 

But  for  the  fear  of  Ruffle  before  her  eyes,  she 
would  have  gone  down  to  the  hall  door  to  see 
her  mother  off,  as  she  told  her.  Mrs.  Neville, 
however,  would  not  have  allowed  her  to  do  so, 
fearing  she  would  get  cold,  so  told  her  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  be  quite  well  to  receive  her 
by  supper  time  the  next  evening. 
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The  solitary  dinner  was,  to  be  sure,  not  pleasant, 
only  it  was  soon  over — mais  a  tout  malkeur,  quel 
que  chose  est  bon.  So  Diamond  and  Finette,  the 
two  little  Duchess  dogs,  thought  it  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  usual  routine,  as  in  addition  to 
their  own  meal  they  came  in  for  the  reversion  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  young  mistress's  dinner. 
She  had  taken  care  to  leave  word  at  the  lodge 
that  in  the  event  of  the  advent  of  any  visitors, 
Mrs.  Barton  was  to  say  that  Mrs.  Neville  was 
gone  to  Twickenham,  and  would  not  be  home  for 
two  days  ;  so  that,  being  also  freed  from  Euffle's 
texts  and  tormenting  attentions,  she  tried  to 
balance  the  freedom  and  security  she  felt,  against 
the  terrible  void  of  her  mother's  absence  for  even 
so  short  a  time  ;  and  also  tried  to  cheat  herself 
about  its  reality  by  remaining  in  her  own  rooms 
upstairs,  for  those  below  did  indeed  seem  perfect 
deserts  without  her.  It  was  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  p.m.,  she  was  sitting  by  her  own  fire 
reading,  yet  every  now  and  then  attracted  to  look 
through  the  window  at  the  great  gold  and  purple 
clouds  that  were  spread  out  over  the  heavens. 
After  another  long  look  at  these  gorgeous  cloud- 
pictures,  she  had  resumed  her  reading,  when  she 
was  roused  by  a  very  distinct  and  determined 
tapping  that  came  to  her  casement.  She  looked 
up,  and  saw  a  great  commotion  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  dove-cot,  but  she  also  saw  one 
or  two  carrier  pigeons  that  Gilbert  had  long  ago 
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given  her,  and  whicli  sometimes  went  journeys 
as  far  as  Clumber  Chase  and  back,  now  strenu- 
ously tapping  for  admission.  This  was  a  white 
pigeon  of  the  name  of  Peverel.  He  had  been  sent 
of  no  message  from  The  Chestnuts,  so  for  a 
moment  Dorothy's  heart  stood  still,  with  a  sicken- 
ing fear  that  he  might  be  the  bearer  of  evil  tid- 
ings from,  or  rather  of  dear  Mrs.  Broderick,  for 
even  in  those  days  of  tortoise-like  locomotion  the 
proverb  was  not  belied  :  and  ill  news  did,  as  ever, 
travel  quickly. 

With  trembling  hands  and  bated  breath,  she 
opened  the  lattice.  Peverel  flew  in,  as  was  his 
wont  after  his  return  from  any  of  his  journeys. 
He  cooed  and  fluttered  and  nestled  in  her  bosom, 
and  rubbed  his  head  against  her  cheek,  and  she 
soon  perceived  a  small  note  tied  with  a  slight  silken 
cord  round  his  leg.  This  note  bore  no  address, 
yet  could  she  doubt  it  was  for  her  ?  At  least,  if 
she  did,  the  doubt  soon  ceased  when  she  saw  that 
the  very  thin  paper  of  the  note  was  sealed  with  a 
small  signet  ring  of  an  oblong-quatre-foil  shape, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  was  engraved,  in  old  Eng- 
lish characters,  the  word  Chadmel.  Now  this 
ring  she  knew  well  to  be  Gilbert's.  It  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Mrs.  Broderick,  as  a  sort  of  ad- 
monitary  talisman,  to  hear  about  him  always; 
not  for  the  value  of  the  sapphire  upon  which  it 
was  graven,  but  because  this  word  Chadmel,  in 
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the  Phfenecian  language,  meant  ^'  God's  Ser- 
vant,'^ whicli  in  all  his  troubles,  trials,  sorrows, 
joys,  or  temptations  through  life,  this,  his  first, 
oldest,  truest,  and  best  friend,  impressed  upon 
him  to  remember  he  was  ;  and  therefore  never  to 
flinch,  waver,  or  palter,  or  attempt  to  serve  any- 
other  master. 

On  perceiving  this  well-known  seal,  the  blood 
eddied  in  crimson  tides  to  Dorothy's  cheeks  ;  she 
opened  the  note,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
seal :  there  was  neither  beginning  nor  signature, 
so  had  the  Dove  Postmaster-General  made  any 
mistake  and  delivered  the  missive  to  the  wrong 
person,  it  could  have  compromised  no  one.  It 
merely  Contained  these  few  lines,  which,  like 
words  written  in  sympathetic  ink,  would  have 
been  meaningless  to  all,  save  the  one,  who  had 
the  secret  of  the  proper  glow  by  which  to  read 
them : — 

"  The  nightingale  only  sings  to  the  rose  in 
May,  but  my  Rose  blooms  all  the  year  round,  and 
so  her  nightingale  sings." 

If  Dorothy's  heart  had  stood  still  before,  it  now 
beat  so  tumultuously  that  she  was  obliged  to 
press  her  hand  against  her  side,  as  if  to  coerce  it 
into  silence,  for  she  knew,  that  is  she  felt,  that 
Gilbert  either  was,  or  soon  would  be,  as  the  twilight 
deepened,  near  her  at  their  old  trysting  place  in 
the  Charmille  :  all  her  senses  now  seemed  fiised 
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and  concentrated  into  her  sense  of  hearing,  for 
she  was  listening  for  the  notes  that  she  was  sure 
would  let  her  know  if  he  were  there.  She  kissed 
Peveril,  and  thanked  him  a  thousand  times,  and 
then,  walking  over  to  a  large  Indian  jar,  which 
she  kept  filled  with  various  seeds  for  the  pigeons 
and  birds  when  they  visited  her ; — she  took  out  a 
handful,  opened  the  window,  and,  strewing  them 
on  the  sill,  placed  Peveril  before  the  feast  he  had 
BO  well  earned.  She  was  still  thanking  him,  and 
caressingly  smoothing  his  snow-white  plumage, 
when  she  heard  in  low,  but  distinct  accents,  the 
exquisite  tenor  voice  she  knew  so  well,  singing  to 
a  Spanish  air  they  had  so  often  sang  together, 
the  folio  win  2:  words  : — 


Farewell,  then  since  now  all  is  over, 
I  leave  you  for  many  a  year  ; 

May  the  waters  of  Time  coldly  cover 
The  memory  of  all  that  was  dear. 


**  Farewell  to  the  stream  and  the  heather, 
Farewell  to  our  vows  and  our  truth  ; 
We  have  dreamt,  we  must  waken  and  never 
Eecall  the  fond  visions  of  youth. 

3. 

*'  But  should  you  give  to  another 

All  the  hopes,  and  the  fears,  that  were  mine, 
Oh  !  think  of  me  then  as  thj  brother. 
For  a  brother's  love  aye  will  be  thine." 

A  plentiful  flood  of  tears  now  came  to  Dorothy's 
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relief; — oli !  how  she  wished  her  mother  had  been 
at  home,  for  she  had  not  the  least  idea  of  doing 
anything  clandestine  or  derogatory,  and  she  was 
quite  aware  that  had  Mrs.  Neville  been  there,  she 
would  not  have  let  even  her  pride,  or  her  indigna- 
tion against  Sir  Allen,  stand  in  the  way  to  pre- 
vent her  allowing  these  two  unhappy  young 
people  to  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  taking 
leave  of  each  other  on  the  eve  of  so  long  and  so 
cruel  a  separation,  and  indeed,  of  hearing  Gil- 
bert's own  explanation  of  the  reports  about  him 
and  Lady  Jemima  Montagu.  And,  moreover, 
Dorothy  fully  intended  to  tell  her  mother  of  Gil- 
qert's  having  been,  and  of  her  having  seen  him  ; 
so  without  scruple  or  hesitation,  she  seized  her 
hood,  and  left  the  room.  She  was  so  perfectly 
sure  that  the  servants  were  holding  high  revel  in 
the  servants'  hall,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
coast  was  quite  clear,  that  she  would  have  gone 
down  the  great  staircase,  only  she  feared  that, 
with  his  usual  prudence,  Jessop  might  have  fas- 
tened up  the  hall  door  for  the  night,  and  that  she 
would  have  to  call  some  one  to  open  it ;  so  she 
went  down  the  back  stairs,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  a  door  that  opened  on  the  grass  court,  under 
her  window,  and  which  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  much  nearer  to  that  part  of  the 
Charmille,  to  which  she  was  bound.  Now,  the 
Charmille,  or  long  green  covered  gallery,  to 
which  Dorothy  was  hastening,  had,  as  all  such 
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have  where  they  still  exist — as  in  Italy,  pro- 
vincial France,  and  parts  of  Switzerland — 
windows,  that  is,  openings  like  windows,  with  sills 
cut  in  the  thick  verdure,  at  equal  distances,  to 
admit  the  light  ;  where  otherwise,  from  the  im- 
mense thickness  of  the  symmetrically  clipped, 
wall-like  foliage,  all  would  be  in  total  darkness. 
They  have  also  long  seats,  like  garden  seats, 
with  backs,  and  arms,  likewise  cut  out  of,  or 
rather  into  the  foliage,  and,  what  may  be  called 
the  squabs  of  these  seats,  are  composed  of  thick, 
soft,  velvety,  green  moss,  which  constitute  a 
most  comfortable  and  luxurious  lounge.  So  that 
our  ancestors  seem  to  have  greatly  excelled  us  in 
the  comforts  of  their  al  fresco  arrangements, 
though  we  so  much  surpass  them  in  interior  com- 
forts and  convenience.  Sooth  to  say,  this  particular 
charmille  or  verdant  gallery  at  The  Chestnuts 
was  so  luxuriant  and  luxurious,  and  so  beauti- 
fully kept  as  to  its  green,  mossy  couches,  and  its 
smooth,  hard  gravel  walk,  thanks  to  McPher- 
son's  fastidious  care,  that  Jessop  might  with 
great  truth  have  called  it,  in  his  Devonshire  par- 
lance, not  indeed  "  Puck's  Parlour,"  but  Puck's, 
or  rather  Titania's  ball-room,  for  in  the  wettest 
weather  it  was  always  as  dry  as  any  ball-room 
could  be,  and  quite  magnificent  as  to  the  length 
of  its  perspective,  and  therefore  charming  from 
the  points  of  view  to  be  obtained  through  its 
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nnmerous  open  windows  on  either  side.  Though 
the  daylight  still  lingered  the  moon  had  risen, 
and  but  for  its  beams  as  they  glinted  across  the 
dew-gemmed  grass,  and  through  the  open  spaces 
or  windows  of  the  charmille,  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  dark  within  its  yew  and  hawthorn 
walls. 

Gilbert  Broderick  had  thrown  himself  upon  one 
of  the  soft,  green,  elastic  couches,  but  was  far 
too  restless,  fearful,  and  anxious  to  remain  there, 
and  was  now  pacing  up  and  down  and  sighing 
in  so  fiirnace-like  a  style,  that  he  must  have 
greatly  disturbed  the  poor  birds  which  had  just 
settled  themselves  for  the  night  within  their 
nests.  The  robins,  martlets,  and  bullfinches  were 
to  be  pitied,  but  it  was  a  just  Nemesis  for  the 
nightingales,  who  not  only  never  respect  anyone's 
slumbers,  but  who  are  such  terrible  encouragers 
— that  is,  aiders  and  abetters — of  love  and  lovers. 

Would  Dorothy  come?  that  is,  could  she  come? 
In  the  glimpse  he  had  caught  of  the  house  from 
the  river  it  was  all  dark,  save  the  fire  light  seen 
through  the  casements  of  Dorothy's  windows  at 
the  end.  That  looked  well  for  his  hopes  ;  still 
both  she  and  Mrs.  Neville  mi^kt  be  out.  Of 
course  an  enquiry  at  the  Lodge  could  have  solved 
this  problem,  but,  alas  !  poor  lovers,  like  all 
other  thieves,  cannot  go  boldly  to  lodges  or  hall 
doors,  or  even   to  back   doors,  but  must  await 
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their  dole  of  good  or  bad  luck ;  from  that  most 
capricious  of  all  sisters  of  charity,  Chance. 
Twenty  times  were  his  arms  folded  and  unfolded, 
then  he  mechanically  half  drew  his  sword,  as  if 
about  to  engage  in  a  duello  with  Fate  for  keep- 
ing him  in  such  suspense  ;  then  he  stood  still  to 
listen — 

'  *  But  the  beating  of  his  own  heart 
Was  the  only  sound  he  heard." 

A  slight  irritation  in  his  throat  caused  him  to 
cough  :  then  he  snatched  his  handkerchief  out  of 
his  pocket  and  buried  his  face  in  it,  lest  he  should 
be  heard  by  some  horrid  gardener,  gardener's 
man,  or  other  servitor,  whose  mission  it  is  to  be 
always  in  the  way  when  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  never  in  the  way  when  they  are ;  but  that 
comes  among  their  omissions,  and  their  name  is 
legion. 

Again  Gilbert  paced  up  and  down,  and  again 
he  paused,  and  this  time  another  shadow  fell  be- 
side his  own.  A  faint  cry  of  joy  escaped  him ; 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  shadow,  but 
more  fortunate  than  Ixion,  it  was  his  goddess 
that  he  clasped. 

"  Oh  !  Gilbert,  how  could  you  venture  ?" 

"  Ten  thousand,  thousand  thanks  darling,  to 
you  for  venturing.^' 

"  Then  it  is  not  true,"  said  Dorothy,  raising 
her  head  from  his  shoulder,  and  drawing  him  to 
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the  open  window  of  the  charmille,  that  she  might 
look  into  his  face,  "  about  Lady  Jemima  Mon- 
tagu ?     I  knew  it  couldnH  be.^^ 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  us  waste  the 
precious  moments  in  speaking  of  her.  She  was 
married  last  week  to  Mr.  Carteret.  Ask  me  no 
questions,  darling  ;  it  is  such  horrible  waste  of 
time,  and  such  sacrilege  to  talk  of  such  people; 
it  is  poisoning  the  breath  I  would  make  holy 
with  your  kisses,  as  my  viaticum  for  our  long 
and  bitter  separation.  ''  Here,^^  he  added,  draw- 
ing the  packet  he  had  written  from  his  pocket, 
'^  you  will  find  all  I  have  said,  done,  and  thought 
for  the  last  three  months.  The  latter,  I  fear, 
will  seem  to  you  terribly  monotonous,  for  I 
have  but  one  thought,  tou^  tou,  always  you. 
Oh !  my  own  dear,  dear  love,  will  you — that  is, 
will  they  let  you  wait  for  me  the  three  long, 
miserable  years  I  shall  be  away  at  that  detest- 
able place  ?" 

And  he  drew  her,  or  rather  carried  her,  with 
the  arm  he  had  round  her  waist  to  the  mossy 
seat,  where  they  both  sat  down. 

"  Three  years  !  That  is  nothing,  Gilbert,  and 
yet  it  is  an  eternity  ;  but  1  could  wait  an  eternity 
if  I  thought  you  would  always  love  me,  but — but 
— it  is  so  notorious  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
that  '  men  are  deceivers  ever.' 

"  Men  may  be,  and  indeed  are  ;  but  I  so  hate 
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men,  or  rather  despise  them  from  what  I  see  and 
what  I  know  of  them,  that  God  forbid  I  should 
be  like  them  in  any  thing  beyond  the  brute, 
animal  courage  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as 
natural  to  us  as  our  beards." 

"  But  then^  I  may  change ;  I  don't  mean  in 
my  love  for  you,  for  that  is  7ne,  and  can  only  end 
with  me  ;  and  as  in  reality  we  never  end,  it  will 
never  end ;  but  long  before  three  years,  there  is 
the  pestilence,  which  does  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  which  makes  light  of  and  laughs  to  scorn  all 
beauty ;  before  you  return  I  may  be  a  monster  of 
ugliness,  seamed  with  the  small-pox.^' 

''  God  forbid,"  interrupted  Gilbert,  "  but  if 
such  is  His  will  we  must  submit.  It  would  be  a 
terrible  loss,  but  it  would  not  be  all,  for  you 
would  still  be  there ;  and  it  is  the  nature  and  the 
soul  which  makes  your  face  so  angelic  that  /love, 
and  shall  ever  love,  Dorothy ;  let  envious  Fate 
put  whatever  hideous  mask  she  may  upon  you, 
she  cannot  harm  or  change  them,  and  those  you 
have  promised  should  be  mine." 

And  he  strained  her  passionately  to  his  heart, 
and  stopped  her  mouth  with  kisses,  so  that  it 
was  some  minutes  before  she  could  speak. 

**  But  then,  dear  Gilbert,  there  is  also  another 
thing  to  be  thought  of  beside  my  selfish  happi- 
ness." 

"And  me?" 
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"  Well,  then,  our  happiness.  With  your  father 
so  set  against  our  marriage  ;  mind,  I  am  not  al- 
luding to  my  mother's  pride  and  my  own  from 
such  an  opposition  ;  for  weighed  against  you,  I 
hold  these  as  dust  in  the  balance  ;  but  in  marry- 
ing you  against  his  will,  shall  1  not  be  blighting 
and  marring  all  your  prospects  in  life  ?" 

"  Out  upon  my  prospects  in  life  !  If  you  knew 
how  I  loathe  and  detest  the  ]3hrase — even  coming 
through  your  lips  cannot  improve  it — believe  me, 
Dorothy,  it  is  these  said  '  Prospects  in  Life  ' 
that  create  all  the  villains  and  villanies,  all  the 
meanness,  all  the  treachery,  all  the  falsehood, 
and  all  the  hypocrisy  one  meets  in  life.  I  have 
no  prospects  in  life  but  what  God's  will  shall  ap- 
point, and  my  own  right  arm,  through  that  will, 
shall  win  me.  When  I  see  the  crooked,  mirey 
way,  by  which  what  the  world  misnomers  great- 
ness, is  arrived  at,  the  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts, 
desecrated  hearths,  and  broken  laws,  human  and 
divine,  that  this  ephemeral  greatness  is  built 
upon,  it  is  no  wonder  that  what  the  world  con- 
siders great  men — that  is,  men  who  have  climbed 
by  crawling  into  high  places — I  look  upon  them 
as  the  infinitesimally  little  of  the  earth.  Be- 
sides, my  own  darling,  you  must  recollect  that  I 
am  not  an  infant.  My  father  has  not,  either  by 
the  laws  of  God  or  man,  power  of  life  and  death 
over  me ;  neither  am  I,  thank  Heaven,  dependent 
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upon  him  for  my  daily  bread.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  a  shilling  or  not.  I  hope  not ; 
but  we  shall  not  actually  starve,  as  I  have  my 
mother's  £600  a  year,  and  in  ^  our  sear  and 
yellow  leaf,'  when  we  shall  only  want  a  posset 
and  a  pillow,  we  shall  be  rich,  for  Broderick  Park 
is  entailed  upon  me,  and  my  father  has  not  the 
power  of  cutting  off  the  entail.'^ 

'^And  yet,  not  knowing  you  as  I  do,  my 
mother  thinks  that  you  are  so  plastic  in  Sir 
Allen^s  hands,  that  you  would  even  marry  anyonQ 
he  ordered  you.*^ 

A  deep  flush  suffused  Gilbert's  cheek,  which, 
sitting  so  completely  in  the  shade  as  they  were, 
Dorothy  could  not  see,  but  he  answered  in  a  firm 
voice — 

"  She  may  well  think  so,  when  she  sees  that  I 
can  remain  away  from  my  dear  aunt  Phillida, 
and  even  quit  England  without  taking  personal 
leave  of  her,  though  she  is  the  being  who,  next 
to  you,  I  love  best  on  earth ;  but  it  is  not  mere 
puerile,  weak  submission  that  makes  me  do  this, 
but  the  knowing  that  did  I  act  otherwise  the  in- 
sults and  annoyance  she  would  receive  from  my 
father,  would,  in  her  present  feeble  health,  I  am 
certain,  hasten  her  end,  and  then  I  should  never 
forgive  myself.  She,  at  all  events,  is  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  stabiHty,  depth,  and  extent  of  my  affec- 
tion, let  what  reports  will  reach  her,  for  I  can 
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write  to  her  constantly,  not  like  you,  my  poor 
darling,  tliat  are  compelled  to  take  me  upon 
trust." 

"  But  then  I  do  trust  with  all  my  heart  and 
all  my  soul." 

Gilbert  kissed  the  words  off  her  lips,  and  then 
for  a  few  minutes  they  were  silent,  as  their  tears 
fell  so  fast,  and  mingled  so  completely  together, 
that  it  would  have  baffled  the  Recording  Angel 
to  have  separated  them  and  restored  them  to  their 
original  fountain  in  their  respective  hearts.  He 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

^^  Prodigals  !  that  we  are,  so  to  waste  these 
priceless  moments,  for  which  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow, and  all  the  to-morrow's  that  shall  make 
up  our  lives,  we  would,  for  even  one  of  them, 
give  worlds  !  We  must  hasten  our  betrothal, 
darling,"  and,  on  the  finger  where  the  wedding 
ring  should  be,  he  slipped  a  ring  of  sky  blue 
enamel,  with  a  star  in  brilliants,  in  the  centre. 
And  Dorothy  took  off  from  one  of  hers,  and 
placed  it  on  his  little  finger,  a  ring,  composed  of 
a  ruby  heart,  with  the  word  "  Toi "  incrusted 
into  it  in  small  brilliants. 

^'  Oh  !  but  that  is  not  all,"  said  he,  as  he  kissed 
it ;  "I  must  have  one  long  mesh  of  that  soft, 
silken  hair!" 

^' And  you  shall,"  said  she,  taking  out  of  her 
pocket  a  little  "  Housewife,"  containing  scissors, 
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bodkin,  needles,  silks,  and  thimble — wliicb  young 
ladies  in  those  days  were  far  too  notable,  and 
consequently  too  weak  minded  ever  to  be  without 
— and  then,  taking  off  her  hood,  she  uncoiled  her 
magnificent  hair  and  unplatted  it,  after  which 
she  was  obliged  to  stand  up  to  give  it  room  to 
flow,  which  it  did,  like  a  moir-dore  mantle  down 
to  her  very  feet,  actually  shimmering  in  the 
moonlight.  Gilbert  knelt  down  to  kiss  the  mass 
of  rippling  gold,  as  if  she  had  been  actually  an 
angel  standing  before  him,  instead  of  only  an 
angel  in  his  estimation.  Generous  i^eople  are 
generous  in  all  things,  and  can  do  nothing  in  a 
stinted,  niggardly  manner ;  and  "  That  poor  snipe 
Roderigo's,"  summing  up  of  Desdemona,  would 
also  have  been  true  of  Dorothy  Seville.  She  now 
cut  off,  close  to  "  The  lovely  head  where  once  it 
grew,"  a  thick  mesh  of  hair,  and  then  securing  it 
by  twisting  silk  round  it,  bade  Gilbert  hold  it 
while  she  platted  it,  that  it  might  not  get  into  a 
tangle,  and  then  she  further  secured  it  by  tying 
it  at  the  other  end,  and  while  he  was  kissing  and 
rolling  up  his  treasure  to  put  into  his  bosom,  she 
clipped  one  of  his  long,  burnished  curls,  which 
was  only  many  shades  darker,  but  not  less  silken, 
and  transferring  it  to  her  bosom,  said,  *"'  Nothing 
for  nothing,  you  know,  is  the  law  of  this  world." 
And  then  she  hastily  gathered  up  and  re-platted 
her  own  hair,  and  coiling  it  again  as  symmetri- 
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cally  as  she  could  by  guess  work  round  her  head, 
put  on  her  hood. 

"  Do  you  think,  darling,  that  there  is  any  fear 
of  Mrs.  Neville's  missing  you  at  this  hour  ?" 

^'  Oh!  my  mother  is  at  Twickenham,  and  will 
not  be  back  till  supper  time  to-morrow." 

At  this  Gilbert  seemed  to  take  a  new  lease  of 
his  life.  "  How  fortunate  !"  said  he,  drawing  a 
long  breath.  "  There  is  one  thing,  darling,  I 
want  you  to  promise  me,  since  even,  when  in 
England,  and  within  a  few  miles,  or  even  streets 
of  each  other,  we  cannot— that  is,  we  must  not 
write  to  each  other,  you  know ;  from  Tangier  it 
would  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  do  so ;  there- 
fore, promise  me  that  whatever  you  may  hear 
about  me,  till  you  see  me  again^  not  to  believe  it ; 
for,  after  that  specimen  about  Lady  Jemima 
Montagu,  perhaps  the  next  thing  you  may  hear 
is,  that  I  have  married  some  Moorish  woman  !  or 
that  I  am  so  enchanted  with  Tangier,  that  after 
having  blown  up  the  harbour  and  routed  the 
natives,  I  have  taken  possession  and  had  myself 
proclaimed  king  !  Now,  though  all  communica- 
tion from  thence  while  T  am  living  there  is  im- 
possible, should  I  die,  you  will  be  sure  to  hear 
it ;  but  don't  believe  even  that  report  too 
quickly." 

^'Oh!  Gilbert!    Gilbert!"  said  she,  bursting 
into  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  tears,  ^'  it  is  that  dread- 
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ful  ^  if'  that  makes  this  parting  so  unutterably- 
sad." 

Gilbert  tboagbt  it  as  well  not  to  dwell  on  that 
"if,"  so  merely  said — 

"  True,  dear  angel ;  distance  is  a  gaunt  and 
fearful  phantom,  that  casts  cold,  dark,  giant 
shadows  on  the  heart ; — but  to  those  who  love  as 
you  and  I  love,  Thea^  even  one  mile  distance,  for 
all  the  torture  with  which  fear  and  incertitude  can 
fill  up  the  intermediate  space,  is  as  insuperably 
great  as  a  thousand.  And  then,  you  know,  and 
I  know,  darling,  that  the  same  God  is  above  us 
both,  whether  we  are  one  mile  or  six  thousand 
asunder ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either 
accident  or  chance  :  all  things,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  smallest,  are  not  only  ordained,  but  mar- 
shalled by  His  will.  Still,  like  all  who  have  only 
hope  to  live  upon,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  omens  ; 
and  can  there  be  a  fairer  than  this  happy,  unex- 
pected, and  exceptionally  long  and  safe  meeting 
this  evening  ?  for  T  had  fully  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  should  have  to  wait  here  till  midnight, 
before  I  should  find  the  slightest  opportunity  of 
letting  you  know  of  my  vicinity." 

''  Oh !  that  reminds  me,"  said  Dorothy,  "  to 
ask  you  how  on  earth  you  got  hold  of  Peveril,  to 
make  him  the  bearer  of  your  message  ?" 

"  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  good  luck  of 
this  dear,  bright,  white,  happy  23rd  of  October — " 
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''  What  makes  me  so  curious  to  know,"  inter- 
rupted Dorothy,  "  is  that  he  was  safe  in  the  dove- 
cot, with  all  the  other  pigeons,  when  I  fed  them 
this  morning." 

•^  Dear  fellow,  he  shall  have  a  collar  of  'bar- 
baric gold  and  pearl,^  if  I  steal  the  regalia  of  a 
Moorish  king  to  make  it.  Well,  the  way  of  it 
was  this :  I  would  not,  of  course,  come  direct 
from  London  to  Richmond,  so  ordered  my  fishing 
rods  to  be  put  up,  saying  I  was  going  to  Mort- 
lake  to  fish ;  and  sol  was,  but  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  safely  over  here.  I  did  go  out, 
and  enacted  Dr.  Busby  to  the  poor  river,  by 
whipping  it  to  no  purpose  for  about  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  then  went  back  to  '  The  Mayflower,' 
the  little  inn  there,  and  at  three  o'clock,  Izaak 
Walton  forgive  me  !  I  ordered  some  fish  I  had 
not  caught  for  dinner,  apologising  to  mine  host 
for  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  pleading  the 
seductions  of  the  rod !  As,  in  all  probability, 
you  do  7iot  frequent  '  The  Mayflower,'  darling  !  I 
must  inform  you  that  the  little  room  in  which  I 
dined  was  on  the  ground  floor,  looking  out  upon 
the  river  where  my  boat  was  moored.  While  at 
dinner,  there  came  a  flight  of  pigeons  from  over 
the  water,  which  lighted  under  the  window.  I  got 
up  to  throw  them  out  some  bread,  when  lo !  my 
friend  Peveril — whom  I  should  not  have  known 
from  fifty  other  pigeons,  till  I  had  seen  the  pretty 
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spot  of  brown  feathers  "ander  his  left  wing — 
recognised  me,  flew  into  the  room,  perched  upon 
my  shoulder,  cooed,  rubbed  his  head  against  my 
cheek,  and,  in  fact,  asked,  as  plain  as  a  pigeon 
could,  to  be  employed  on  active  service,  and,  as 
you  may  suppose,  I  was  only  too  happy  to  avail 
myself  of  his  obliging  offer ;  but  as  I  did  not 
want  him  to  arrive  very  long  before  I  did,  though 
I  called  for  the  means  of  writing  my  message 
directly,  I  took  care,  after  paying  the  reckoning 
and  attaching  the  note  to  his  leg,  not  to  let  him 
off  till  I  had,  with  one  oar,  dropped  down  the 
river  a  sufficient  distance  to  co.i.e  in  sight  of 
*  The  Chestnuts,'  when  I  despatched  my  avant 
courier.  And  you  know,  darling,  how  faithfully 
he  performed  his  errand,  so  here  are  a  supply  of 
kisses  that  you  must  give  him  from  me  every  day 
while  they  last,  and  any  more  that  you  expend  I 
will  repay  you — honestly,  and  even  with  interest 
— when  we  meet  again." 

Here  the  stable  clock  struck  six ;  Gilbert 
started. 

^'  An  hour  and  a  half  gone  already !  That  old 
churl  Time  never  uses  his  whip  but  when  I  am 
with  you;  on  all  other  occasions,  he  luxips  on 
leaden  crutches.  But  I  must  not  be  ungrateful. 
Oh  !  what  a  blessing  that  I  have  seen  you,  and 
that  we  have  been  able  to  say  so  much." 

''  Amen,"  said  Dorothy. 
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"  Still,  there  is  a  whole  fortnight  before  I  sail ; 
it  is  terribly  tantalising  to  be  so  near,  and  yet  so 
far.  I  dare  not,  I  suppose — in  fact,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  ask  you,  my  own  darling,  to  meet 
me  here — once  again." 

"  It  would  be  impossible,"  sighed  Dorothy ; 
"  this  meeting  has  been  purely  accidental,  and 
unpremeditated,  at  least,  by  me,  and  I  shall  tell 
my  mother  everything,  even  to  showing  her  your 
ring,  your  packet,  and  the  lock  of  your  hair,  for  I 
would  as  soon  think  of  deceiving  or  concealing 
anything  from  you,  Gilbert,  as  from  her.  You 
can  have  no  idea  of  her  goodness  and  loveability, 
or  of  what  a  more  than  mother,  what  a  guardian 
angel,  what  a  second  self,  she  is  to  me,  only  my 
good,  my  better  self." 

"  You  need  not  have  said  so  much,  darling," 
said  he,  again  pressing  her  to  his  heart.  "  She 
is  your  mother,  and  she  has  made  you  what  you 
are,  and  that  comprises  all  of  praise  that  the 
greatest  and  most  many-sided  worth  can  deserve. 
You  are  right,  quite  right,  dear  angel.  I  was  a 
selfish  wretch  to  think  of  it." 

''  Now,  don't  presume  too  much  upon  your  be- 
ing you,  and  call  yourself  such  names,  for  you 
cannot  expect  that  I  should  stand  tamely  by  and 
hear  them." 

"  I  won't  if  you'll  again  promise^to  call  me  by 
one  name  as  soon  as  I  can  return  to  claim  it, 
and  never  to  bestow  it  upon  any  other." 
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^^  I  suppose,"  said  Dorothy,  making  up  a  little 
mouthasif  at  something  unpalatable,  "  you  mean, 
sir,  the  name  of  husband  ?  Humph  !  verily  ^  a 
rose  would  smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name,' 
and  I  must  say  that  lover  is  not  only  a  much 
prettier  name,  and  also  a  much  better  behaved 
thing  ;  but  this  I  do  most  solemnly  promise  you, 
that  while  the  clouds  drop  rain,  or  till  the  stars 
forget  how  to  shine,  I  will  never  bestow  either 
name  but  upon  one  Gilbert  Broderick." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  not  in  words 
he  thanked  her  for  this  promise.  What  a  pity 
that  these  young  lives  were  not  allowed  to  mingle ; 
that  those  two  hearts  now  pressed  so  closely  to- 
gether, and  which  beat  so  completely  in  unison, 
could  not  then  and  there  grow  into  each  other. 
But  Fate  has  her  own  embroglios,  and  the  wishes 
of  those  whom  they  most  concern  never  yet  in- 
fluenced them.  Their  last  adieux  were  unspoken, 
and  in  tears,  and  yet  might  have  lasted  for  hours, 
had  not  a  loud  peal  of  the  lodge  bell  startled 
them.  It  was  a  deep,  clear,  loud,  but  musically 
toned  bell,  that  could  be  heard  not  only  at  the 
house,  but  all  over  the  grounds.  With  one  more 
embrace,  and  a  mutual  and  final  ''  God  bless 
you!"  Gilbert  novv  hurried  down  to  his  boat, 
while  Dorothy  pulled  her  hood  more  over  her  face 
to  hide  her  weeping  eyes,  and  walked  leisurely 
out  into  the  moonlight,  resolved   to  continue  in 
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the  garden,  as  if  there  was  no  secret  in  her  walk- 
ing there,  for  though  she  might  easily  have  re- 
gained her  own  room,  she  thought  it  better  not 
to  do  so,  least  Phoebe  might  have  been  there, 
and  missing  her  hood  would  have  known  that 
she  had  been  out.  So  she  walked  listlessly  on, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lodge,  and  soon  perceived 
a  man  advancing  towards  her.  It  was  the  Rev. 
Arden  Fairbrace,  the  Incumbent  of  Richmond, 
and  brother  to  Jambres  Fairbrace,  the  lawyer, 
whom  Gilbert  Broderick  had  rescued  from  drown- 
ing. 
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CHAPIER  III. 

PATIENCE. 


I  HE  Reverend  Arden  Fairbrace,  D.D., 
might  with  all  truth  emphatically 
have  been  called  a  man  of  God,  for 
God  was  in  all  his  thoughts  and  all 
his  ways  ;  so  that  he  not  only  preached  to  his 
parishioners,  but  practised  Christianity  amongst 
them,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  did  them  in- 
finitely more  good,  and  God's  work  a  great  deal 
better,  than  if  his  labours  had  been  confined  to 
his  pulpit  and  the  careful  collection  of  his  tithes. 
Once  he  had  had,  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  his 
'^  quiver  full,"  but  death's  quiver  had  been  faller, 
and  his  unerring  darts  had,  one  after  another, 
pierced  Arden  Fairbrace's  heart  through  his 
children,  till  he  had  not  one  left.  All  that  was 
human  in  his  composition  was  naturally  pros- 
trated by  such  repeated  blows,  and  for  a  time  he 
sank  under  them,  as  any  man  would ;  but  there 
was  so  much  that  was  divine  in  him,  that  the 
electric  and  elastic  spark  of  immortality  ulti- 
mately regained  the  ascendant,  never  again  to 
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be  displaced,  for  on  the  funeral  urn  of  the  dead 
past  his  whole  life  inscribed — 

*'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away." 

Only  his  heart  was  so  used  to  a  burden  that  as 
his  own  lightened  he  was  fain  always  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  others,  and  in  this,  in  his  wife  Eva, 
he  had  truly  a  helpmeet. 

Arden  Fairbrace  was  not  only  a  ripe  scholar, 
but  a  true  genius,  for  the  heart  is  the  mine  where 
the  ore  and  the  gems  of  all  human  thought  and 
feeling  have  their  source.  The  head,  or  intellect, 
is  only  the  Jiladoro^  or  jeweller,  that  polishes, 
sets,  chases,  and  filigrees  them ;  but  where  the 
heart  is  barren  and  has  no  precious  veins  in  it, 
intellect  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  equally  skilful 
workman  upon  the  base  metal  of  hypocrisy,  and 
the  imitation  crystals  of  sentiment,  whose  glitter 
and  pretension  attract,  and  suffice  to  the  vulgar, 
but  whose  want  of  intrinsic  worth  is  soon  de- 
tected by  connoisseurs. 

The  Rector  was  a  staunch  royalist,  never 
having,  like  his  brother  Jambres,  paid  allegiance 
to  the  Protector ;  consequently,  under  Cromwell, 
he  had  lost  all  his  church  preferment  just  about 
the  time  his  now  lamented  late  friend  and  college 
chum,  Robert  Herrick,  the  poet,  had,  from  a 
similar  cause,  been  deprived  of  his  living,  the 
Vicarage  of  Dean  Priory,  in  Devonshire.      Poor 
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Herrick  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  restituted 
rights,  after  the  Restoration  ;  and  Arden  Fair- 
brace  lived  too  long,  since  he  lived  to  have  his 
loyalty  sorely  tried  by  the  State  corruption  and 
maladministration  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
saturnalia  of  dissolution  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  Second  had  inaugurated — and  what  a  Grex 
Venalium !  had  the  Senate  become.  Verily,  a 
drop  of  fortune  is  worth  a  cask  of  wisdom, 
seemed  to  be  the  maxim  upon  which  every  man 
acted.  But  all  this  is  invidious  to  fasten  upon 
any  one  particular  age,  when  it  has  ever  been  so 
impartially  diffused  over  all  ages.  Arden  Fair- 
brace  had  promised  Dorothy  to  look  her  out  an 
autograph  of  Herrick' s,  in  one  of  his  manuscript 
poems,  and  he  was  now  bringing  it  to  her,  when 
she  met  him  on  the  lawn. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Fairbrace,"  said  she,  extending 
both  her  hands  to  him,  '^  you  really  are  a  good 
Samaritan,  to  come  and  cheer  my  solitude  now 
my  mother  is  away ;  and  since  you  have  come, 
you  shall  not  go  without  the  oil  and  the  wine, 
and  the  twopence  too,  that  I  promised  you  for 
your  poor  family  at  Petersham, — and  you  must 
sup  with  me." 

"  Stay,  Mistress  Dorothy ;  you  are  reversing  the 
order  of  things,  for  you  know  it  was  the  Samaritan 
who  gave.'''' 

"Exactly;  therefore  you  are  to  give  me  the 
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pleasure  of  your  company  at  supper.  How  is — 
I  won't  say  your  better-half,  for  you  couldn't  have 
a  better-half, — but  your  equally  good  half?  and 
why  had  not  Mrs.  Fairbrace  the  charity  to  come 
with  you?" 

"  She  has  got  a  slight  sore  throat,  and  I  fear, 
my  dear  young  lady,  you  are  doing  a  very  impru- 
dent thing  to  be  out  so  late  at  this  season." 

"  Well,  you  know,  the  imprudent  are  the  es- 
pecial favourites  of  fortune, — and,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  have  caught  you  if  I  had  not  been 
out,"  said  she,  as  she  rang  the  hall  door  bell. 

"  I  should  certainly  not  have  ventured  to  in- 
trude upon  you,  but  would  merely  have  left  this 
manuscript  poem  of  my  poor  friend  Robert 
Herrick's  for  you." 

^'  Oh !  thank  you  a  thousand  times  ;  how  very 
kind  of  you,  with  so  much  on  your  hands,  to  re- 
member all  my  unreasonable  requests."  And 
then  turning  to  Jessop,  as  he  opened  the  door, 
she  said,  "  I  hope  the  fire  has  not  gone  out  in  the 
drawing-room." 

''  I'm  afraid  it  has,  ma'am,  as  I  did  not  think 
you  would  want  it  any  more  this  evening ;  but 
there  is  a  good  fire  in  the  dining-room." 

"  Then  we'll  go  there  at  once,  if  you  have  no 
objection.  Dr.  Fairbrace?" 

"  How  can  you  suppose  me  to  be  unique  of  my 
species,  as  the  only  man  in  England  that  would 
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object  to  follow  Mistress  Dorothy  Neville  T'  bowed 
the  E;ector,  as  he  walked  after  her  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  table  was  already  laid  for 
supper,  and  where  a  good  fire  was  blazing  on 
the  huge  hearth,  to  which,  however,  Jessop 
thought  fit  to  add  another  pine  log  before 
he  placed  a  second  cover  for  Doctor  Fairbrace  ; 
after  which— being,  like  many  butlers  of  long 
standing,  rather  master  of  the  houseish  in  his 
hospitalities — he  turned  to  the  Rector,  and 
said — 

"  Would  your  Reverence  like  a  pipe  after 
supper  ?  for  I'm  sure  Mistress  Dorothy  would  not 
mind." 

"  Oh  !  horrible  !  Most  horrible  I"  laughed  the 
guest.  ^*  Did  you  never,  Mr.  Jessop,  come  across 
that  highly  moral  work  of  William  Sylvester's, 
entitled  '•  Tobacco  Battered^  and  tlie  Pipe  Shat- 
tered ?'  in  which  he  truly  says — 

'  If  there  be  any  herb  in  any  place. 
Most  opposite  to  God's  herb  of  grace, 
'Tis  doubtless  this  ; — and  this  doth  plainly  prove  it, 
That  for  the  most,  most  graceless  men  do  love  it,'  " 

'^  Well,  your  Reverence,  that  is  rather  strong.  '* 

''  Which ;  the  language  or  the  tobacco  ?" 

"  What  favour  this    Master    Sylvester   must 

have  been  in  with  King  James,"  smiled  Dorothy, 

"for  really,  this  quite    out-Boreas's  the   royal 

'  Counter-blast.'     But  in  all  seriousness/'  added 
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she,  looking  round,  and  seeing  that  Jessop,  who 
was  an  inveterate  smoker,  had  left  the  room,  "  I 
do  think  it  an  inveterately  dirty  and  selfish  habit, 
and  the  only  way  T  can  ever  think  with  anything 
like  calmness  of  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh's  murder — 
for  such  it  was — is  by  remembering  that  he  was 
the  great  first  cause  of  that  vile  weed  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  there  must  be  spots, 
even  on  the  sun,  that  tobacco  was  the  only  enor- 
mity he  ever  committed ;  and,  like  all  others  in 
this  country,  it  was  sure  to  end  in  smoke !" 

Here  Jessop  returned  with  the  supper,  which, 
as  it  had  been  originally  intended  for  Dorothy 
alone,  consisted  only  of  oyster  soup — for  which 
Butson  had  been,  '^  by  Royal  assent,"  celebrated 
— a  roast  pheasant,  a  greengage  tart,  and  some 
custards  ;  but  Jessop,  accustomed  to  the  large 
hospitality  of  the  time,  of  which  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  falling  off  in  Mrs.  Neville's  house,  was 
so  scandalised  at  its  scantiness,  that  he  informed 
the  Rector  that  there  "  was  a  cold  venison  pasty 
and  a  cold  chine  on  the  side  table." 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  grace,  he  assured  him 
that  with  what  was  before  him,  he  should  not  be 
driven  to  either  extremity — either  chineward  or 
pastyward  ;  and  then  he  said,  addressing  himself 
to  Dorothy,  as  he  unfolded  his  napkin,  "You 
may  have  remarked,  Mistress   Dorothy,  that  I 
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have  altered  my  form  of  grace,  and  I  must  tell 
you  the  reason.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  lamenta- 
tions of  my  nephew  and  namesake,  my  brother 
Jambres'  boy,  who  is  at  Westminster  School, 
where  it  appears  that  Dr.  Busby  has  made  a  new 
regulation,  which  is  that  he  never  flogs  a  solitary 
boy,  but  waits  till  he  has  six  delinquents  to- 
gether, when  they  are  marched  to  the  place  of 
execution,  which  is  preluded  by  the  Doctor  him- 
self reading  out,  in  a  terrible  voice,  the  words — 

'Spare  the  Rod  and  Spoil  the  Child,' 

when  the  culprits  have  to  respond  in  choras,  and 
in  an  equally  loud  voice — 

*  For  what  we  are  going  to  receive, 
The  Lord  make  us  truly  thankful  /' 

"  After  this,  as  Arden  came  to  me  for  redress, 
I  gave  him  the  following  quotation  from  Mon- 
taigne, which  the  very  next  day,  he  deftly  ap- 
pended to  the  rod,  in  its  otium  cum  dignitate^  over 
the  school  room  mantelpiece : — 

'  Let  me  have  this  Violence  and  Compulsion  removed  ; 
there  is  nothing  that  in  me  seemlng  doth  more  bastardize 
and  dizzy  a  well  born  and  gentle  nature.' 

"  Dr.  Busby  was  so  tickled  by  this  appeal 
that  he  said,  taking  a  Jacobus  out  of  his  pocket, 
while  all  his  crow's  feet  danced  with  laughter — 
*  This,  for  whoever  owns  to  being  the  Cromwell 
who  has  desired  to  have  this  bauble  removed?' 
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"  '  Sir,'  said  Arden,  holding  out  his  hand  for 
the  coin,  '  I  shall  indeed  be  the  Protector  if  you 
remove  it.'  " 

Out  of  spirits  as  she  was,  Dorothy  could  not 
help  laughing  with  one  of  her  usual  joyous,  gen- 
uine laughs ;  while  Jessop  was  so  overcome  by 
his  cachinatory  emotions,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  into  private  life,  outside  the  dining-room 
door,  for  fall  ten  minutes  ;  but  he  employed  them 
worthily  by  going  to  the  cellar  and  bringing  up 
a  choice  cobwebby  bottle,  from  which,  after  de- 
canting it,  he,  on  his  return  to  the  dining-room, 
filled  a  tall  Venice  glass  that  was  beside  Dr. 
Fairbrace,  merely  observing — 

''  Prince  Kupert's  '42  claret,  sir." 

Dorothy  could  not  eat,  or  even  pretend  to  eat ; 
and  fond  as  she  was  of  Doctor  Fairbrace,  and 
much  as  she  esteemed  him,  and  cheerful  and 
agreeable  as  he  always  was,  being  what  Dr. 
Johnson  would  have  called  an  especially  ''  club- 
able"  person,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
wished  him  gone ;  so  naturally  anxious  was  she 
to  read  Gilbert's  packet,  and  to  be  able  to  cry  at 
her  ease,  for  with  all  her  efibrts,  she  could  not 
keep  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  ;  and  indeed,  the 
Rector  remarked  how  red  and  swollen  they 
looked,  but  attributed  it  all  to  her  imprudence  in 
being  out  so  late ;  and  she,  with  a  meanness 
very  unusual  to  her,  allowed  all  the  blame  to  rest 
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upon  the — in  this  case — innocent  weather,  though 
as  a  rule,  our  English  climate  is  so  bad,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  calumniate  it.  Of  all  life's  minor 
molehill  miseries — which  in  the  aggregate,  by- 
the-bye,  make  a  very  respectable  mountain — that 
of  being  obliged  to  make,  or  listen  to  small  talk 
about  common,  extraneous  matters,  when  one's 
heart  is  breaking  and  one's  thoughts  are  far 
away,  is  one  of  the  most  trying ;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  even  the  cleverest  persons  are  sure 
to  say  either  something  not  particularly  wise,  or 
else  apropos  de  bottes^  and  although  she  knew 
the  reason  perfectly  well,  Dorothy  could  now 
stumble  upon  nothing  better  to  say  than — 

*'  I  wonder  why  they  call  this  Prince  Rupert's 
claret  ?  for  it  is  far  from  being  as  fiery  as  he  is." 

"And  I  should  say  in  all  respects  is  much 
sounder.  I  really,"  added  the  Rector,  "  do  not 
know  why  it  is  called  so ;  but  I  ought  not  to 
have  acknowledged  my  ignorance.  I  should  have 
done  as  my  friend,  the  miller  of  Bristol,  did  the 
other  day." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  Why,  I  was  in  Bristol  last  week  upon  some 
ecclesiastical  business,  when  there  happened  to 
be  one  of  those  silly  porridge  riots,  and  I  got 
hustled  into  the  thick  of  a  mob,  the  leader  of 
which  was  a  miller,  and  also  an  orator,  and  evi- 
dently considered  a  great  authority  among  his 
peers,  for  he  was  gifted  with  a  stentorian  set  of 
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lungs.      A  detacliment  of  mounted   soldiers  at 
length  came  to  disperse  this   mob,   and  one  of 
them  presented  a  printed  manifesto  on  the  point 
of  his  sword  to  one  of  the  insurgents,  but  the 
fellow  not  being   able  to  read,  took  it  to  their 
ring-leader,  the  miller,  and  asked  him  to  read  it 
to  them ;  but  he,  throwing  himself  into  an  atti- 
tude, dashing  down  the  paper,  and  putting  his 
foot  on  it,  so  as  that  no  one  else  should  take  it 
up,  and  flinging  an  empty  sack  Toga-wise  over 
his  left  shoulder,  said,  with  a  fine  Roman  air  of 
indignation  !  — ^  Porringers  !  and  Psalm-books  ! 
fellow  Citizens — Do  you  think  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  stand  here  all  day  to  read  every 
rubbish  that  may  be  set  flying  about  the  town  ? 
Go  home ;  ponder  upon  what  I  have  said  to  you, 
and  prepare  to  act  !'     And  thus  exhorted  by  the 
master  spirit,  they  slunk  ofi",  and  as  the  leader 
turned  to  look  after  the  last  straggler,  the  paper 
escaped  from  under  his  foot,  and  I  picked  it  up ; 
it  was  a  Royal  Manifesto,  fresh  from  White  Hall, 
setting   forth   that  the  next  of  these   Porridge 
riots  that  took  place,  the  actors  in  them,  instead 
of  being  merely  dispersed  by  military  force,  should 
be  fined  and  imprisoned.      Having  perused  this 
document,  I  turned  to  the  miller,  and  said — '  I 
think,  friend,  you  were  wrong  not  to  read  this 
paper  to  your  partisans,  for  it  might  have  saved 
you  and  them  from  future  trouble.'     I  then  told 
Tn'm  the  contents.      ^  Lord,  sir,'  said  he,  in  a  low 
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voice,  folding  his  arms  and  looking  round  to  see 
that  he  was  not  overheard,  '  the  fact  is,  1  can't 
read ;  but  it  would  never  have  done  to  let  on  to 
them  there  cutters  and  skellums  that  I  couldn't, 
for  now  they  believes  there  is  nothing  as  I  don't 
know,  and  as  I  can't  do ;  but  if  once  they  knowed 
as  I  and  the  alphabet  was  total  strangers  to  each 
other,  I  might  shut  up  shop  to-morrow.'  I  gave 
him  some  good  advice  and  a  piece  of  eight,  and 
told  him  I  thought  his  shutting  up  shop,  as  he 
called  it,  in  the  mob  leading  line,  was  the  very 
best  thing  he  could  do ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
thought  what  a  pity  such  talents  should  be  wasted 
upon  a  Bristol  mob,  for  there  was  the  very  stuff 
that  always  has,  and  always  will  rule  mankind — 
tremendous  assumption  and  self-assertion :  a 
natural  soil  of  great  capabilities,  but  having  no 
valuable  cultivation  to  display,  possessing  the 
much  more  valuable  production  of  quick  wit, 
always  to  keep  the  barrenness  out  of  sight,  and  so 
let  the  mass  suppose  that  it  is  on  account  of  the 
extreme  richness  of  the  domain  that  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  it.  And  this  is  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  things,  thanks  to  what  is  called 
'  civilization,'  which  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of 
legislation  into  two  great  halves — the  cheaters 
and  the  cheated.-" 

"  You  may  well  say  so,"  smiled  Dorothy, ''  and 
when  we  see  the  difference — that  is,  the  terrible 
discrepancy  there  is  between  men's  fine  words 
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and  their  ugly  deeds,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  world  the  former  are  ever 
believed.  How  well  my  Lord  Bacon  even  could 
write  upon  the  subject  of  '  Great  Place/  and 
avoiding  even  the  suspicion  of  corruption  by  not 
changing  without  manifest  cause  !  Yet  we  all 
know  what  his  actions  were." 

^'  Well,  that  only  proves  that  all  these  great 
bad  men  are  wise  in  their  generation  :  for  this 
world,  and  the  next,  differ  in  all  things,  but  in 
none  more  than  in  this ; — that  in  this  world  men 
are  judged  by  their  words ^  in  the  next  we  shall 
be  judged  by  our  deeds.  The  talkers,  perhaps, 
after  all,  are  the  people  who  freight  the  ship  of 
Life,  and  the  doers  are  those  who  leap  on  board, 
and  sail  away  in  it  when  freighted.  Demos- 
thenes himself  began  to  fight  at  the  battle  of 
Cheronara,  between  Phillip  of  Macedon  and  the 
Athenians,  when  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  at 
stake ;  yet  he  took  to  his  heels  !  despite  the  in- 
scription on  his  shield  of  Quodf(jelix,faustumque 
fit,  and,  no  doubt,  found  great  consolation  in  the 
philosophy  of  a  fellow-citizen  whom  he  met  in 
his  fl-ight,  who  said  to  him,  '  Ah !  well,  he  who 
runs  away,  may  fight  on  some  future  occasion/ 
And  1  suppose  it  was  from  this,  that  Butler  took 
the  hint  for  his  '  Hudibras '  of — 

'  He  who  fights,  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day  j 
But  he  who  is  in  battle  slain, 
Can  never  rise  to  fight  again.' " 
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"Yqtj  likely/'  said  Dorothy,  ^^  for  when  we 
reflect,  that  even  in  Solomon's  time  there  was 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  how  could  we  ex- 
pect that  there  could  be  in  ours  ?" 

"  What  a  nice,  good  woman  that  Mrs.  Barton 
is,  that  Mrs.  NeviUe  has  now  at  her  lodge,"  ob- 
served Dr.  Fairbrace;  "  and  so  grateful,  having 
much  to  be  grateful  for,  that  th.at  really  is  some- 
thing quite  new  under  the  sun,  as  I'm  sure 
Solomon  would  have  been  the  first  to  own." 

"  So  good,"  assented  Dorothy,  '-'that  I  really 
think  all  the  good  fortune  is  on  our  side.  I  mean 
to  take  that  poor  Bridget  in  hand,  and  see  if  I 
cannot  develop  her  faculties  sufficiently  to  teach 
her  to  read,  and  then  teach  her  to  run  in  a 
groove  that  will  make  her  of  a  little  more  use  to 
her  poor  mother." 

''  I  ought  not  to  tell  you — for  it  was  intended 
to  have  been  an  agreeable  surprise  to  you  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  they  were  put  into  the 
lodge — but  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  Yicar,  "  to 
show  you  that  men  cannot  keep  secrets,  as  I 
always  resent  the  base,  worn-out,  calumny,  that 
women  cannot ; — but  my  wife  has  already  began 
to  teach  her  both  to  read  and  write,  and  declares 
she  has  had  many  more  stupid  and  less  promising 
pupils,  and  the  grand  plot  is,  to  get  her  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Neville 
and  yourself,  expressive  of  their  gratitude,  by  the 
time  they  have  been  here  a  twelvemonth." 
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"  Oh  !  that  is  delightful,"  cried  Dorothy,  "  and 
I  will  enter  into  the  plot  with  all  my  heart,  and 
promise  faithfully  to  keep  the  secret  from  my 
mother,  as  I  know  it  is  a  surprise  that  will  please 
her  so  much.  And  do  tell  dear  Mrs.  Fairbrace 
how  gratefal  1  am  to  her  for  her  kindness." 

^^What!"  laughed  the  Vicar,  *^  and  get  the 
red  cloth  tongue  hung  round  my  neck  for  telling 
tales,  as  they  do  to  the  children  at  the  Dames' 
Schools,  to  say  nothing  of  a  long  lease  of  stand- 
ing in  the  corner,  and  short  commons  as  to  bread 
and  jam  ?  No,  Mistress  Dorothy,  though  my 
regard  for  you  was  so  strong  as  to  render  me 
guilty  of  the  weakness  of  betraying  a  trust,  you 
exact  too  much  when  you  command  me  to  rush 
into  condign  punishment  in  this  way." 

Dorothy  laughed,  and  promised  not  to  betray 
him,  particularly  to  such  a  formidable  tyrant 
as  Mrs.  Fairbrace. 

"That  reminds  me/'  said  he,  looking  very 
solemn,  "  of  another  terrible  danger  I  am  incur- 
ring in  staying  out  so  late,  leaving  my  poor  wife 
alone  and  ill,  while  I  have  smuggled  myself  into 
a  niche  in  the  seventh  heaven — that  all  the  gods 
of  Olmypus  might  envy  me — that  of  supping 
tete-a-tete  with  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
charming  young  lady  in  England." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

At  any  other  time  Dorothy  would  have  pressed 
him  to  stay,  but  now  she  only  laughed,  and  de- 
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clared  that  since  even  her  model  man,  Dr.  Fair- 
brace,  bad  adopted  the  fashion  of  talking  fulsome 
nonsense,  she  would  not  detain  him  ;  so,  placing 
two  golden  opinions  in  his  hand  as  she  shook  it, 
for  the  poor  family  he  was  interested  in  at  Peter- 
sham, she  bade  him  good-night,  and  as  she  did 
so  took  her  hand-candlestick  off  the  sideboard, 
and  ere  the  hall  door  had  well  closed  on  the 
worthy  Vicar,  had  mounted  the  stairs  like  a  lap- 
wing, and  regained  her  own  room.  But  not  yet, 
pretty  Dorothy,  not  yet,  though  Gilbert  himself 
never  craved  more  to  be  alone  with  you  than  you 
did  now  to  be  alone  with  yourself.  Not  only  is 
patience  a  virtue,  but  it  is  one  that  lovers  have 
especial  need  of,  so  long  as  there  are  so  many 
duties  that  the  custom-house  of  conventionality 
exacts.  There  are  our  duties  to  society,  and  the 
duties  of  the  toilet,  and  our  duty  to  our  de- 
pendents, and  Dorothy,  having  to  her  very  great 
annoyance  been  met  by  the  two  latter  incorporate 
in  Phoebe,  on  entering  her  room,  would  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  if  the  mere  will  could  have 
done  it,  have  knocked  them  both  over  like  skittles, 
and  have  bowled  them  out  of  the  room.  But 
this  being  impossible,  she  paid  the  duty  on  de- 
pendents, and  said — 

^Tm  sorry  I've  kept  you  up,  Phoebe." 
"  La  !  ma'am,  you've  not  kept  me  up.      It's 
not  late ;  I  don't  believe  it's  ten  o'clock  yet." 
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And  she  was  forthwitli  beginning  to  enter 
upon  her  ''^duties,"  by  unfastening  her  young 
lady's  dress ;  but  on  that  occasion  this  did  not 
quite  suit  the  young  lady,  who  had  Gilbert's 
packet  and  lock  of  hair  to  be  hidden  away  safely 
under  lock  and  key  from  all  prying  eyes .  So 
Phcebe  must  be  got  rid  of  for  a  few  minutes  at 
any  price. 

"  Oh !  Phoebe,  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but 
I've  left  my  small  bunch  of  keys  in  the  dining- 
room.  I  must  have  dropped  them  taking  my 
handkerchief  out  of  my  pocket.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  go  down  for  them." 

"  Before  1  undress  you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes,  now  directly." 

And  no  sooner  had  Phoebe  departed,  like  so 
many  more  earthly  Pilgrims  in  search  of  the  un- 
findable,  than  Dorothy  (naughty  Dorothy  !)  flew 
to  a  secretaire,  and  with  one  of  those  very  keys 
she  had  sent  Phoebe  in  quest  of,  locked  up  her 
treasures.  Well,  I  don't  attempt  to  defend  her ; 
I  can  only  say,  that  as  there  is  a  river  in  Mace- 
don  and  a  river  in  Manchester,  so  also  is  there  an 
L  in  love  and  an  L  in  lies,  and  give  either  of 
them  an  inch,  and  they  will  take  another  ell. 

Dorothy,  fearing  that  poor  Phoebe  might  pro- 
long her  wild  goose  chase  for  another  hour,  rang 
somewhat  more  violently  than  was  her  wont, 
when  Phoebe  came  hurrying  back,  and  before  she 
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could  give  an  account  of  her  not  having  had  time 
to  look  all  over  the  floor,  Dorothy  interrupted  her 
with — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Phcebe  ;  I  found  my  keys 
in  my  pocket  all  the  time,  just  after  you  were 
gone." 

"  Oh !  well,  ma'am,  so  long  as  they  are  found 
I  don^t  mind ;  but  it  always  gives  me  a  turn 
when  I  hear  of  anything  being  lost.  Mrs.  Ruffle 
talks  so  much  about  lost  sheep.'*  And  Phoebe 
proceeded  to  what  she  technically  called  "  undo" 
her  young  lady  ;  all  proceeded  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine, till  Dorothy  had  on  her  dressing  gown  and 
was  seated  on  the  stool  before  the  toilet  glass  for 
Phoebe  to  brush  and  comb  her  hair,  when  that 
damsel  threw  up  her  hands,  and  exclaimed — 

''  Well !  surely,  I  never — " 

''  What's  the  matter  Phoebe  ?"  interrupted  her 
mistress,  turning  her  head  suddenly  round  and 
looking  up  at  her. 

''  I  was  going  to  say,  ma'am,  that  surely,  I 
never  could  have  done  up  your  hair  in  this  un- 
tidy way." 

Dorothy's  cheeks  grew  very  red,  but  she  just 
recollected  in  time  that  there  was  no  use  in  ac- 
cusing the  wind,  as  there  had  been  no  wind;  so 
she  said — 

"  No  ;  it  came  undone,  and  I  did  it  up  as  well 
as  I  could." 
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'^  Dear  me  ;  I'm  sorry  for  that^  ma'am.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I'm  sure ;  I'm  surprised,  too,  for  I 
had  done  it  in  such  a  beautifal  Grecian  plat,  as 
Monsieur  Lafond,  the  Queen's  French  hairdresser, 
taught  me  :  and,  indeed,  just  as  I  did  it  the 
night  of  the  Court  ball,  when  you  danced  all 
night,  and  yet  not  a  hair  was  out  of  its  place 
when  you  came  home ;  and  Monsieur  Lafond, 
who  was  in  the  gallery,  to  see  the  dancing  and 
the  dresses,  said  he  never  saw  such  beauti- 
ful hair  in  his  life,  or  such  a  well-dressed 
head,  which  made  me  feel  very  proud,  to  be 
sure,  and  then  to  think  I  should  have  done  it 
so  badly  to-day ;  but  I  knew,  ma'am,  directly  I 
saw  that  common  plat  of  four,  that  it  was  none 
of  mine." 

"  Well,  Phoebe,  it's  not  such  a  terrible  crime  ; 
you  are  not  going  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower  for  it, 
so  you  need  not  put  on  such  a  look  of  consterna- 
tion, as  if  my  head  had  fallen  off!  instead  of  my 
hair  merely  having  fallen  down." 

'^  Well,  but,  ma'am,  maids  have  their  feelings, 
and  I  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  any  maid  that  her 
lady's  hair  should  come  undone  in  that  way ;  and 
only  think,  ma'am,  what  it  would  have  been  if 
you  wore  any  of  that  nasty  false  hair  that  is  the 
fashion  now  ?  And  what  frights  the  ladies  do 
make  of  themselves  to  be  sure,  with  those  white 
locks  they  wear ;  they  look  for  all  the  world  like 
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pie-bald  horses,^  with  their  back  hair  one  colour 
and  their  ringlets  another." 

"  More  like  asses,  I  think." 

'^  As  you  say,  ma'am ;  I  suppose  the  next 
fashion  will  be  pea  green,  or  lilac  hair,  or  even 
if  it  was  to  be  alternate  black  and  yellow,  like  a 
wasp's  jacket,  I  dare  say  people  would  be  silly 
enough  to  follow  it." 

"Which  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation, 
when  they  so  plainly  prove  they  have  a  bee  in 
their  bonnet  already.  Thank  you,  Phoebe," 
added  Dorothy,  yawning,  "  that  will  do ;  you 
may  go." 

"  And  your  footbath,  ma'am  ?  You  cannot  dry 
your  own  feet." 

''  Oh  !  I  forgot  about  my  feet,"  said  Dorothy, 
walking  over  to  the  fire,  and  resigning  herself  to 
the  water  torture.  When  that  phase  of  it  was 
over,  and  Phoebe  had  poured  out  the  hot  water 
into  the  other  basins,  she  asked  if  she  should  not 
return  and  put  out  the  lights,  which  was  really 
no  more  than  she  did  every  night ;  but  to  her 
mistress's  feverish  impatience  to  be  rid  of  her 
on  the  present  occasion,  this   ordinary   routine 


*  In  all  ages  there  have  been  no  bounds  to  the  absurdities  of 
fashion  !  In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  when  the  hair  was  worn 
a  la  iVmo-n-— that  is,  the  hair  platted  and  coiled  round  and  round 
the  head  at  the  back,  and  very  light  ringlets  on  the  forehead,  it 
"was  the  ridiculous  fashion,  for  about  two  years,  for  women  to 
wear  perfectly  white  false  ringlets,  no  matter  how  dark  their  own 
hair  might  have  been. 
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seemed  like  an  exaggerated  species  of  persecution, 
and  she  answered,  almost  pettishly — 

*'  No,  no  ;  I  want  to  read.  I  can  do  all  the 
rest  myself." 

And  at  last  Phoebe  withdrew,  saying  to  herself, 
''Dear  heart!  how  different  Mistress  Dorothy  is 
when  Madam's  at  home ;  no  doubt  she's  fretting 
over  even  this  short  absence.  What  would  it  be, 
poor  dear  young  lady,  if  she  was  to  lose  her 
mother  altogether?  God  place  that  day  far 
off!" 

It  was  broad  daylight  the  next  morning  before 
Dorothy  had  finished  reading  Gilbert's  packet, 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  not  only  knew  it  by  heart,  but 
could  have  described,  without  a  single  error,  the 
exact  order  of  every  sentence,  and  the  particular 
locality  of  every  word  in  the  manuscript,  which 
had  had  the  almost  miraculous  effect  of  making 
her  love  him  a  thousand  times  better  than  she 
had  done  before,  as  every  line  of  it  proved  him  to 
be  more  worthy  of  her  love,  as  she  felt  sure  it 
would  also  convince  her  mother  that  he  was.  At 
length  she  locked  it  up  and  went  to  bed,  where 
she  had  only  been  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  Phoebe  came  in  to  call  her. 

''  Don't  open  the  shutters,  Phoebe  ;  I  have  not 
slept  all  night.  So  just  shake  up  my  pillows 
and  bring  me  my  chocolate,  and  then  call  me 
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again  at  three  o'clock,  till  when  I'll  try  and  sleep, 
that  I  may  not  look  tired  when  my  mother  comes 
back." 

^'  Ah !  I'm  afraid,  ma'am,  you  caught  cold  be- 
ing out  so  late.  And  about  dinner,  ma'am ;  at 
what  hour  will  you  dine  ?" 

*'0h!  no  dinner;  I  don't  want  any  dinner, 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  eat  like  an  alderman 
at  supper.  But  bring  Diamond  and  Finette's 
dinner  when  you  call  me  at  three." 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    THE    SUBLIME    TO    THE    KIDICULOTJS. 

OROTHY  had  slept  the  sleep  of  plea- 
sant dreams  for  the  last  seven  hours ; 
all  her  visions  had  come  through  the 
ivory  gate,  for  she  had  been  with 
Gilbert  the  whole  time,  and  he  was  not  going  to 
Tangier.  No  j  they  had  made  one  of  those  charm- 
ing little  Utopian  arrangements,  so  easily  made 
during  the  kind,  gentle  reign  of  sleep — so  impos- 
sible to  realise  out  of  waking  dreams.  Tor  she 
and  Gilbert  had  arranged  to  pass  their  lives 
where  they  were,  in  the  Charmille ;  they  had 
each  other,  and  what  else  did  they  want  ?  It  is 
true,  that  once,  but  only  for  a  moment,  '' a 
change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream."  Sir 
Allen  had  ridden  through  the  Charmille  on  a 
gigantic  black  horse;  he  was  in  full  armour, 
which  was  also  black  studded,  and  scaled,  not 
with  gold ,  but  with  bright  red  fire  ;  the  plume  in 
his  helmet  was  not  of  feathers,  but  of  feathery 
flames  of  blue  and  buff  fire ;  his  vizard  was  up, 
.and  his  face,  instead  of  being  of  flesh,  was  of 
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hard  grey  stone,  like  basalt,  and  where  his  eyes 
should  have  been,  the  sockets  were  empty  and 
hollow.  He  took  no  notice  of  either  Gilbert  or 
her,  but  as  he  passed  on,  the  tramp  of  his  giant 
steed  shook  the  ground  like  the  throes  of  an 
earthquake,  and  when  he  was  no  longer  in  sight, 
she  looked  out,  and  saw  a  dark  grove  of  trees, 
and  heard  the  clashing  of  steel,  but  saw  no  com- 
batants. Presently  this  grove  disappeared,  like 
a  scene  in  a  play,  but  on  the  ground  lay  Gilbert's 
hat,  his  sword,  broken  in  two,  and  one  of  his 
gloves.  She  screamed,  but  on  turning  there  was 
Gilbert  still  beside  her  ;  she  buried  her  head  in 
his  bosom.  He  kissed  away  her  tears,  and  when 
Phoebe  awoke  her  at  three  o'clock,  she  felt  his 
breath  still  upon  her  cheek,  and  passing  her  hand 
across  her  eyes,  said — 

''  Oh !  Phoebe,  why  did  you  wake  me  ?'* 
"  Well,  ma'am,  indeed  it  went  against  me  to 
do  so,  you  seemed  in  such  a  happy   sleep ;  but 
you  told  me  to  call  you  at  three,  and  it  is  nearly 
half-past." 

Dorothy  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  resisting  the 
temptations  of  the  bright  pine  fire,  went  at  once 
into  her  bathroom,  from  whence  she  emerged  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  looking  literally  as  fresh 
as  a  rose,  and  made  as  soignee  a  toilette  as  if  she 
had  the  certainty  of  meeting  Gilbert  again  that 
day ;  but  was  she  not  to  meet  one  whom  she 
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loved,  and  who  loved  lier  quite  as  well  ?  and  who 
would  detect,  even  more  quickly  than  Gilbert, 
any  falling  oiF  in  her  looks,  or  latent  malaise; 
for  mother's  eyes  are  more  microscopic  even  than 
those  of  a  lover,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their 
love  has  began  at  the  beginning,  and  will  not 
end  till  the  end.  And  what  a  mere  bird  of  pas- 
sage is  the  so-called  love  of  most  men ;  and  a 
very  swallow,  too,  only  remaining  during  sunshine 
and  summer. 

Dorothy  attired  herself  in  a  dove-coloured 
lutestring  dress,  with  a  soft,  broad  satin  stripe, 
and  a  neckerchief,  such  as  were  then  in  vogue, 
having  replaced  the  Bertkes  of  Charles  the  First's 
time.  These  kerchiefs  consisted  of  a  large  square 
of  the  whitest  and  clearest  batiste,  of  a  cobwebby 
fineness ;  they  were  folded  cornerwise,  like  a 
shawl,  plaited  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  and 
confined  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  or  velvet,  and  the 
same  on  each  shoulder,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
bosom.  And  the  delicate  vapoury  drapery  formed 
by  the  batiste  being  so  plaited  in  these  four 
places,  gave  an  additional  softness  to  the  skin 
(especially  when  it  was  so  dazzlingly  white  and 
satiny  as  Dorothy's),  and  was  a  thousand  times 
more  becoming  than  the  hard,  flat  outline  of  the 
berthe.  The  weather  being  now  wintry,  and  also 
to  relieve,  or  as  painters'  would  say,  give  a  tone 
.to  the  soft,  subdued  colour  of  the  dress,  this 
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kerchief  was  divided  by  large  flat  bows  of  cherry 
coloured  velvet,  which  were  kept  in  countenance 
by  long  coral  ear-rings.  Phoebe  took  such  addi- 
tional pains  with  the  bright,  beautiful,  burnished 
silken  hair,  that  like  many  other  artists,  she  was 
in  ecstacy  over  her  own  work. 

^' There!"  she  exclaimed,  when  the  last  pin 
was  invisibly  inserted,  "  if  that  comes  down,  I 
shall  have  no  faith  in  Westminster  Abbey  any 
more,  but  shall  think  it  is  a  very  ricketty  aflair, 
indeed.  Dear  !  dear  !  what  a  pity,  ma'am,  you 
are  not  going  to  another  court  ball  just  as  you 
are." 

"  To  be  turned  away  by  the  Chamberlains  for 
not  being  in  a  ball  dress,"  smiled  Dorothy. 

"It's  not  the  dress;  it's  the  looks.  And  I 
know  that  there's  not  one  of  those  painted  up — 
well,  one  mustn't  call  names — that  could  com- 
pare with  you." 

"  And  don't  you  also  know,  Phoebe,  that  com- 
parisons are  odious  ?" 

"  So  they  would  be,  ma'am,  if  I  compared  any 
of  them  to  you ;  but  what  I  meant  was  quite  the 
other  way." 

"  Now,  give  me  my  gloves  and  my  handker- 
chief, and  I'll  go  down,  ready  to  be  at  the  door 
when  my  mother  comes  back ;  but  first  I  must 
feed  my  poor  pigeons,  for  I've  neglected  all  my 
darlings  shamefully  to-day,'^  and  taking  a  china 
bowl  off  of  an  etagere,  and  filling  it  with  seeds 
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from  tlie  large  jar  she  kept  for  that  purpose,  she 
bade  Phoebe  open  the  casement,  and  calling  all 
the  pigeons  by  their  different  names  from  the 
dove  cot,  they  were  all  the  next  moment  on  the 
window  sill ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  Peveril 
got  the  lion's  share,  not  only  of  the  seeds,  but  of 
the  kisses  and  the  conversation  ;  for  it  is  not  only 
kisses,  but  every  other  good  thing,  that  goes  by 
favour  in  this  world. 

^^Now,  Phoebe,"  said  Dorothy,  bestowing  a  last 
triplet  of  kisses  on  Peveril's  head,  and  closing 
the  casement,  '^  give  me  my  whisk,  and  I'll  go 
down." 

And  Phoebe  brought  it  out  of  the  wardrobe, 
and  arranged  it  over  her  mistress's  shoulders. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  please,  ma'am,  don't." 

''  Don't  what?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"Why  put  the  hood  over  your  head;  I've 
done  your  head  so  beautifully,  it  would  be  quite 
a  sin  to  spoil  it." 

"  Vanity  of  vanities  !"  laughed  the  former,  as 
she  walked  out  through  the  door  Phoebe  had 
opened  for  her,  followed  by  Diamond  and  Finette 
in  full  bark.  "  So  I  may  get  cold  rather  than 
have  your  hair  deranged ;  truly  all  is  vanity  !" 

"  So  Mrs.  Kuffle  is  always  saying,  ma'am  ;  but 
indeed  it  would  not  be  vanity  but  vexation  of 
spirit  to  me  if  your  hair  was  to  come  undone  as 
it  did  yesterday." 

"  Not  the  least  fear  of  that,  Phoebe,"  sighed 
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the  Jesuitical  Dorothy,  as  she  sailed  with  a 
queenly  grace  down  the  great  staircase,  the  dogs 
occasionally  impeding  her  progress  by  stepping  on 
her  train,  as  they  ran  backwards  and  forwards, 
for  which  she  chid  them  severely,  not  liking,  as 
all  the  other  beauties  of  that  day  had,  to  have 
puppies  in  her  train.  Despite  these  repeated 
stoppages  she  reached  the  drawing-room  at  last, 
made  a  few  coquettish,  or  rather  artistic  changes 
in  the  flowers  in  their  jardinieres,  drew  her 
mother's  easy  chair  towards  the  fire,  placed  a  little 
basket  of  fresh  violets  on  a  small  table  beside  it, 
as  well  as  '^  The  Whitehall  Gazette,"  and  two 
other  ^'  News  Books"  that  had  arrived  that  morn- 
ing, and  a  footstool  before  the  easy  chair,  and 
she  had  scarcely  completed  her  arrangements  be- 
fore she  heard  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs  on  the 
gravel,  and  in  another  moment  the  coach  stopped 
at  the  door,  and  a  loud  peal  of  the  bell  announced 
Mrs.  Neville's  return.  Dorothy  flew  to  the  hall, 
but  a  fortified  castle  would  have  been  as  easy  to 
enter  as  that  bolted  and  wonderonsly  barred  door 
was  to  open  ;  but  Jessop  was  soon  at  his  post, 
and  no  sooner  was  the  hall  door  opened  than  Mrs. 
Neville,  who,  not  to  lose  any  time,  had  already 
alighted  from  the  carriage,  was  in  her  daughter's 
arms. 

"  My  darling,  how  well  you  are  looking,"  said 
the  delighted  mother. 
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"  And  rm  sure  you  are,"  said  Dorothy,  again 
kissing  her,  as  she  put  back  her  hood,  and  led 
her  into  the  drawing-room,  and  then  pressed  her 
down  into  her  own  chair.  "  And  what  a  comfort," 
added  the  saucy  Dorothy,  "  to  see  that  you  have 
not  caught  any  of  them." 

"  Caught  any  what,  my  dear  child?" 

fi  Why  any  wrinkles  or  crows'  feet,  for  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  though  by  no  means  tak- 
ing things,  they  might  be  catching." 

''  Oh !  Thea,  what  a  mad-cap  you  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Neville,  hiding  her  face  and  her  laughter,  in 
the  basket  of  delicious  violets. 

"  Oh !  well,  so  long  as  it  is  only  the  cap  that 
is  mad  it  does  not  much  matter,  as  I  never  wear 
caps ;  but  apropos,  Mrs.  Neville,  that  reminds 
me,  I  hope  you  have  not  been  trying  to  cut  me 
out  by  setting  your  cap  at  Sir  Angus  Tullybarden  ? 
I  do  not  mention  him  in  particular  out  of  any 
invidiousness ;  but  because,  I  suppose,  he  was 
the  only  specimen  of  the  male  sex  there  ?" 

"  Well,  for  once  you  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Mala- 
pert. Even  you  would  have  said  that  it  was  an 
exceedingly  nice  '  assembly,' — very  gay,  and 
plenty  of  dancing  for  the  young  people,  though 
none  like  yours;  and  poor  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
and  Mrs.  Mauleverer  were  quite  in  despair  when 
they  found  you  had  not  come.  And  now  for 
your  news,  Thea." 
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^^My  news!"  said  she,  with  a  forced  laugh. 
''  One  would  really  think  that  one  or  other  of  us 
had  been  to  Iceland,  and  not  met  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  years  !  However,"  she  added,  and  a 
shade  passed  over  her  face,  "  I  have  news,  great 
news^  dear,  that  I  long  to  tell  you,  but  it  must  be 
after  supper,  when  I  can  begin  and  end  without 
fear  of  interruption." 

A  nervous  tremor  took  possession  of  Mrs. 
Neville.  She  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  it 
was  something  about  Gilbert  Broderick,  or,  per- 
haps, about  his  father,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
sure  to  be  unpleasant,  so  she  was  not  sorry  the 
evil  hour  was  put  off ;  yet  if  it  was  bad  news, 
how  came  Dorothy  to  be  looking  so  rayonantCy 
and  so  lovely?  evil  tidings  never  leave  such 
bright  heralds  on  human  faces.     So  she  said — 

"  To  judge  from  your  countenance^  which  is  not 
a  deceitful  one,  one  would  think,  child,  you  had 
some  good  news  to  tell  me." 

"  I  think  it  very  good,"  replied  Dorothy,  going 
to  the  back  of  her  mother's  chair,  and  then  put- 
ting her  face  round  the  corner  of  its  high  back, 
and  kissing  her  cheek.  ''  And  do  we  not  gene- 
rally agree  in  most  things,  dear  mother  ?  So  good 
news  to  me  must  be  good  news  to  you." 

"  I  hope  so,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  pressing 
the  little  hand  that  hung  down  before  her. 

Here  Euffle  rustled  and  rattled  into  the  room, 
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in  a  tremendously  stiff  silk  scaque  (not  the  modest 
Tabbey  she  bad  gone  from  borne  in),  and,  drop- 
ping an  equally  stiff  curtesy  to  ber,  "  boped 
Mistress  Dorothy  was  quite  well,  and  that  the 
Lord  bad  watched  over  her  during  Madam's 
absence.'*  She  might  be  wrong,  and  perhaps  it 
was  very  wrong  of  ber  to  say  so ;  but  she  always 
thought  there  was  quite  as  much  danger  in  leaving 
home  for  a  day  as  for  a  year ;  for  "  who  can  tell 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?" 

And  having  safely  brought  forth  this  indispu- 
table truth,  she  turned  to  her  mistress,  and 
wished  to  know  "  if  she  was  going  upstairs  ?  or 
if  she  "  (Ruffle)  '^  should  take  up  her  hood  and 
wraps  ?" 

"  Take  them  up.  Ruffle,  for  I'm  quite  too  tired, 
and  too  lazy,  to  move ;  and  tell  Butson  to  let  us 
have  supper  at  half-past  seven,  if  she  can,  instead 
of  eight,  for  I  shall  go  early  to  bed." 

"  Then,  I'll  tell  you  my  news  to-morrow,  dear, 
when  you  are  quite  fresh,  and  can  give  it  due 
attention." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  anxious  to  hear  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  you'll  tell  it  me  after  supper,  as  yon 
promised." 

Dorothy's  heart  rather  sank  at  this,  for  like  all 
persons  imbued  with  any  subject  in  which  they 
are  deeply  interested,  she  thought  full  leisure  was 
necessary  to  do  it  justice,  and  what  she  had  to 
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tell  certainly  could  not  be  condensed  into  a  few 
sleepy  minutes  between  the  parenthesis  of  yawns. 
However,  she  said  nothing  of  all  this,  but  changed 
the  subject,  and  made  the  most  minute  inquiries 
as  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  and  Mrs.  Mauleverer's 
**  assembly,"  as  if  either  that  all  her  future  hap- 
piness depended  on  the  correctness  of  the  infor- 
mation, or  that  she  was  going  to  give  another 
*^  assembly  "  modelled  on  it.  And  she  had  just 
got  Sir  Angus  Tullybarden  leading  out  Lady  Betty 
Germain  in  a  "  Couranto,"  when  Jessop  an- 
nounced supper,  and  she  gave  her  mother  her  arm 
into  the  dining-room,  begging  she  would  try  and 
fancy  her  Sir  Angus  Tullybarden  ! 

While  the  servants  remained  in  the  room,  they 
still  talked  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  "  assembly," 
and  Dorothy  told  her  mother  of  Doctor  Fair- 
brace's  visit  on  the  previous  evening,  and  of  his 
kindness  in  bringing  her  that  autograph  poem  of 
Herricks,  and  then  said — 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Fairbrace  is  not  very  well ;  we 
must  go  and  see  her  to-morrow." 

At  length  they  were  left  to  themselves,  and 
Mrs.  Neville  proposed  remaining  in  the  dining- 
room  rather  than  have  the  trouble  of  returning 
to  the  drawing-room. 

''  And  now,  Thea,  for  your  news." 

"  Are  you  not  too  tired  to  listen  to  me  to-night, 
dear  mother?" 
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"  Oh !  no  ;  this  is  just  the  time  for  historiettes 
in  the  gloaming.  But  tell  me  first,  is  what  you 
have  to  communicate  anything  about  Captain 
Broderick  ?" 

As  Mrs.  Neville  still  ceremoniously  called  him, 
for  he  had  never  been  the  old  familiar  "  Grilbert" 
with  her,  since  the  breach  Sir  Allen  had  caused 
between  them  all.  Mrs.  Neville  had  drawn  her 
chair  to  the  fire ;  Dorothy  threw  herself  on  a 
footstool  at  her  feet^  and  lajdng  her  head  on  her 
mother's  lap,  and  looking  up  into  her  face,  she 
said — "  It  is,  mother." 

Mrs.  Neville's  heart  beat  violently ;  she  felt  a 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat,  for  when  people 
have  any  cause  of  fear,  the  moment  anything 
touches  upon  or  points  towards  that  fear,  they 
always  jump  to  the  extremity  of  their  apprehen- 
sion, no  matter  how  vague  or  how  improbable  it 
may  be;  and  her  first  thought  was,  now  could  it 
have  been  possible,  that  during  the  few  hours  she 
had  been  away,  Captain  Broderick  had  been  at 
The  Chestnuts,  and  had  persuaded  Dorothy  to 
marry  him  at  some  adjacent  village — Barnes, 
Putney,  Mortlake — anywhere  ?  and  accompany 
him  to  Tangier  ?  This  very  fear,  however,  made 
her  an  admirable,  because  an  intensely  silent 
listener,  and  having  feared  the  worst,  it  was  an 
indescribable  relief  to  her  as  Dorothy — who  be- 
gan at  the  beginning — unfolded  her  tale,  and  at 
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its  conclusion,  taking  both  her  mother's  hands  in 
hers,  she  said — "Yon  would  not,  would  you, 
mother,  have  prevented  my  seeing  him,  had  you 
been  here  ?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  should  not." 

"  Afraid  !  Oh  !  when  you  have  read  the  daily 
and  hourly  history  of  this  man's  life  (whom  you 
thought  did  not  trouble  his  head  about  me)  ever 
since  the  day  his  father  gave  him  the  alternative 
of  going  to  Tangier  or  marrying  Lady  Jemima 
Montagu,  I  don't  think  you  will  be  afraid  of  any- 
thing, except  that  Fate  may  play  us  some  slip- 
pery trick  to  prevent  my  being  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  is  ten  thousand  times  too  good  for 
me." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  "  I  confess,  after 
what  you  have  told  me  of  his  conduct  throughout, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  almost 
good  enough  for  you,  but  for  the  one  drawback 
of  his  being  his  father's  son." 

"Oh!  mother,  he  cannot  help  that;  and  you 
should  think  of  him  more  as  what  he  really  is, 
dear  Mrs.  Broderick's  own  child — -the  child  of  her 
care,  precept,  and  example  from  his  earliest 
years.  And  fortunately,  such  fathers  as  Sir 
Allen  are  bane  and  antidote — all  in  one ;  besides, 
remember  that  he  had  a  mother  as  well  as  a 
father,  and  naturalists,  you  know,  say  que  les 
races  se  feminisenU     And  now,  having  turned 
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my  heart  inside  out  before  you,  and  given  you  a 
microscope  to  examine  it  by,  I  promise  you,  dur- 
ing the  three  years  that  Gilbert  will  be  away, 
you  shall  never  hear  a  sigh  from  me,  nor  see  a 
shadow  on  my  face  ;  but  you  must  also  promise 
me  two  things — will  you  ?" 

"  Not  till  I  know  what  they  are." 

''  Oh !  nothing  dreadful,  or  terrible,  or  difficult, 
only  that  you  will  call  him  Grilbert  again !  and 
that  you  will  never  tell  me  of  any  more  offers — 
at  least,  never  ask  me  to  marry  anyone  !  for  yon 
know,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  we  have  both  ex- 
changed solemn  vows  that  we  never  will  marry 
any  but  each  other." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  can  make  both  those  promises ; 
I  only  wish  that  these  cruel  three  years  could  be 
blotted  out  of  the  calendar.  I  have  such  a  dread 
of  long  engagements,  knowing  by  what  heart- 
aches and  tragedies  they  may  be  filled  up." 

* '  Se  poi  ritorno 

Presso  al  mio  bene, 
Torna  la  Speure 
Fngge  il  timor," 

murmured  Dorothy  ;  and  then  she  added,  "  but  I 
don't  like  that  horrid  part  of  my  dream  about  the 
clashing  of  steel  in  the  wood,  and  then  seeing 
Gilbert's  hat  and  glove,  and  his  broken  sword, 
lying  on  the  ground,"  and  she  told  the  whole  of 
her  dream. 
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"  You  little  goose,"  said  Mrs.  Neville  ;  "  don't 
you  know  that  dreams  are  old  women's  oracles, 
and  even  they  say  they  always  go  by  con- 
traries ?" 

"  Well,  I  won't  mind  dreams  so  long  as  my 
star  is  so  bright !"  rejoined  Dorothy,  kissing  the 
ring  Gilbert  had  given  her.  "  And  you,  dear 
mother,  you  won't  believe  any  more  stories  about 
him  that  you  may  hear,  cl  la  Montagu,  or  other- 
wise, will  you?  but  remember,  as  Sir  John 
Falstaff,^ truly  says — '  How  the  world  is  given  to 
lying!"' 

"  Nay,  dear,  I  go  beyond  the  fat  Knight ;  for 
what  between  the  world's  lying  and  its  every 
other  kind  of  wickedness,  I  think  we  had  need  to 
wall  round  our  lives,  as  Jerusalem  was  built 
under  Nehemiah,  with  a  trowel  in  one  hand  and 
a  sword  at  our  side, — that  as  we  work,  we  may 
also  be  ever  prepared  to  fight." 

''  At  that  rate,  what  a  set  of  Cains  we  should 
all  be — our  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  us." 

"  As  far  as  we  poor  women  are  concerned,  the 
latter  is  pretty  much  the  case  now,  and  must  ever 
be  so,  as  long  as  our  equitable,  and  Christian,  and 
highly  civilised  Baron  and  Femme  laws  con- 
tinue." 

"  I  threw  something  of  that  sort  in  Gilbert's 
face,  apropos  of  my  slipping  my  neck  into  the 
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noose;  and  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  and  seen 
the  genuine  contempt  and  disgust  with  which  he 
spoke  of  the  unbridled  vice  and  all-immolating 
selfishness  of  '  my  lords/  his  fellow-men." 

"•  Most  good  men  do  ;  but  even  when  they  so 
speak  in  all  sincerity,  because  they  so  think, 
these  heterodox  opinions  of  the  minority  will 
never  get  beyond  speech.  Were  it  any  class,  or 
even  any  individual  of  a  class,  among  their  own 
sex  that  laboured  under  even  one  of  the  iniqui- 
tously,  unjust,  and  unequal  laws  that  oppress  us, 
a  revolution  would  be  got  up  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  right  them,  if  all  other  efforts  to  do  so 
had  failed ;  or  even  were  it  any  scientific  inven- 
tion, which  required  co-operation  and  funds — 
that  is,  public  spii'it  and  public  money — to  per- 
fect it  to  practical  utility,  oh !  then,  indeed,  their 
zeal  would  be  indefatigable,  and  their  combina- 
tion strenuous.  But  when  it  is  only  justice  for 
one  half  of  the  immortal  part  of  God's  creation — 
that  being  a  matter  of  no  vital  import— it  is  con- 
signed to  the  limbo  of  Theory^  or,  at  best, 
wedged  into  those  '  good  intentions  '  which  pro- 
verbially constitute  the  paving  materials  of  the 
Infernal  regions." 

"  That  is  as  true  as  gospel, — for  which  reason 
what  fools  most  women  are  to  marry." 

"  Since  they  can't  all  marry  Gilbert  Brode- 
rick,"  smiled  Mrs.  Neville. 
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"Exactly;  for  if  they  could,  they  would  not 
be  doing  as  they  do  now — ^giving  themselves  into 
bondage — for  it  can't  even  be  called  selling  them- 
selves, as  selling  pre-supposes  some  sort  of 
equivalent  or  advantage;  whereas,  there  is 
literally  none^  if  the  poor  wretches  fall  to  the  lot 
of  a  thoroughly  selfish,  tyrannical  master,  well 
up  in  his  Baron  d^ndifemme^  and,  therefore,  know- 
ing, to  the  crack  of  a  sinew,  how  far  he  can 
legally  tighten  all  the  screws,  and  extend  the 
rack.  Now,  I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  that 
you  should  read  Gilbert's  diary ;  will  you  do  so 
to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure ;  so  give  it  to  me  to- 
night when  we  go  up." 

''  And  you'll  take  care  and  not  leave  it  about, 
dear?" 

"  Oh  !  of  course  not ;  when  I  begin  it  I'll  read 
it  through  to  the  end,  and  then  I'll  bring  it  safely 
back  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  own  dear  good  mother,"  said 
Dorothy,  imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  hand  she  held. 

She  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  they  were 
frightened  by  loud  angry  voices,  as  of  persons 
quarrelling  either  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs. 
They  both  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  when,  upon 
opening  it,  they  beheld  Ruffle  and  Butson  engaged 
in  single  combat  a  mort,  on  the  stairs.  Mrs. 
Neville  was  for  oroino:  forward   to   the   scene  of 
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action,  but  Dorothy   pulled    her  back,  whisper- 
ing— 

"  Hush  !  we   shall   see  and  hear  a  great  deal 

better  where  we  are," 

The  mise  en  scene  was  as  follows  : — Butson, 
with  a  face  as  red  as  her  own  kitchen  fire,  a  warm- 
ing-j)an  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  very  large  china 
mug  in  her  left,  from  which  a  steam  issued  as  if 
from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  while  Ruffle,  still  in 
her  magnificent  rattling  silk  attire,  was  trying 
by  main  force  to  wrench  the  warming-pan  out  of 
her  adversary's  hand. 

Ruffle.  ^'Give  it  up  this  instant  moment,  Isay. 
The  world  must  be  coming  to  an  end,  for  cook 
maids  to  have  the  audacious  impudence  to  travel 
to  bed  by  the  great  staircase,  let  alone  the  idea 
of  daring  to  take  madam's  own  silver  warming- 
pan,  that's  only  for  her  use  and  that  of  the  quality. 
I  may  be  wrong,  and  perhaps  it's  very  wrong  of 
me  to  say  so,  but  I  take  it,  Bridget  Butson,  you 
are  going  to  a  place  so  hot  that  you  won't  want 
any  warming-pans.  And  this  is  your  return  for 
my  kindness  in  making  you  a  sack  posset,  be- 
cause you  said  you  had  a  cold.  Grive  me  up  that 
warming-pan  directly  ?" 

And  here  the  struggle  was  so  violent  that  the 
scalding  sack  posset  in  the  mug  was  tilted  in 
lava-like  streams  all  down  Mrs.  Ruffles'  mag- 
nificent silk  gown. 
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^^  Oh  !  you  bad,  bad,  wicked  and  most  vulgar 
woman,  you've  completely  spoilt  my  best  new 
lutestring  that  madam  only  gave  me  last  week." 

BuTSON.  "  Stick  you  up  with  lutestrings.  Tilly 
Vally  !  Tilly  yally !  Mary  come  up.  I  think  an 
honest  Ferandin^  or  a  Tabby  might  serve  the 
likes  oiyou^  unless  you  want  to  be  taken  for  the 
devil's  Miss.f  with  your  lutestrings  and  brocades, 
though  the  devil  knows  better ;  he  wouldn't  have 
such  a  dry  old  stick,  there's  too  much  fire  about 
his  place." 

This  was  too  much.  Ruffle  was  now  addition- 
ally nerved  for  the  fray,  and  with  one  vigorous 
wrench  she  captured  the  warming-pan  ;  but  as 
vanquished  Butson  retreated  a  step  or  two  down 
the  stairs,  her  head  bumped  against  it,  the  top 
flew  open,  and  some  of  the  live  coals  fell  upon 
her  cap  and  ignited  it,  not  in  flames,  only  in 
large  brown  holes. 

At  this,  in  spite  of  Dorothy,  who  was  bursting 
with  laughter,  Mrs.  Neville  came  forward,  and 
Ruffle,  perceiving  her  mistress,  immediately  put 
herself  in  position,  folded  her  arms,  turned  up  her 
eyes,  and  said,  in  her  most  resigned  and  sanctified 
voice — 

"  We  are  enjoined  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  our 

*  Ferandia  and  Tabby  were  both  stuffs,  composed  of  half  silk, 
half  worsted. 

t  "  Miss"  was  at  that  time  a  term  of  opprobrium,  only  applied 
to  ladies  of  the  cZemi  7no?ic?e,  Moll  Davis,  the  actress,  was  called 
Lord  Oxford's  "Miss,"  as  Nell  Gwynne  was  called  Lord  Buck- 
hurst's  "  Miss,"  till  she  became  the  King's  mistress. 
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enemy's  head.  Go,  Bridget  Butson,  I  forgive 
you." 

"  Ugli !  you  old  conventicle  in  cast-off  clothes," 
exclaimed  Butson,  clawing  at  her  cap  to  prevent 
the  fire  spreading,  '^with  your  coals  of  fire.  I 
knows  better,  for  the  scripter  says  nothing  about 
warming  pans,  so  I'll  have  the  law  on  you  for 
battering  and  salting  me." 

"  Well,  indeed  you  do  look  in  a  pretty  pickle, 
Butson,"  grinned  Lancelot,  who  had  arrived  as 
auxiliary  force  through  a  postern  door  in  the 
hall  that  led  from  the  kitchen. 

"  Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  disgraceful 
uproar  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Neville,  advancing  towards 
the  field  of  battle,  while  Lancelot  intuitively  felt 
and  stood  anything  but  at  ease. 

"  Why,  mum,  it's  all  along  o'  she,"  vociferated 
Butson,  pointing  to  her  adversary,  while  at  the 
same  time  Ruffle  piano'd — 

"  Madam,  I'm  really  shocked  that  you  should 
have  been  so  disturbed,  and  I  may  say  insulted  ; 
but—" 

Here  Butson,  giving  notice  of  another  motion 
by  a  stamp  of  her  foot,  was  called  to  order,  by 
Mrs.  Neville  putting  out  her  hand  and  crying — 

"  Silence !"  Then  turning  to  her  maid  said, 
"  Go  on.  Ruffle." 

"  But  if  people  will  throw  sparks  among  gun- 
powder they  must  take  the  consequences." 

And  at  this  Butson  again  exploded. 
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'^Oh!  in  course  Madam  Crocodile  will  be 
favored." 

Whereupon  the  crocodile  drew  herself  up  with 
great  dignity,  and  folding  her  anns  in  a  way  that 
no  "  Allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Xile  "  could 
have  done,  asserted  that — 

"  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain," 
(whichButson  could  not  have  considered  j)ersonal), 
"  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall 
be  praised." 

"  Aye,  and  them  as  is  always  praising  their 
selves,  the  praise  is  just  similar  the  same,  as  stale 
fish,  and  don't  smell  of  roses  by  no  means." 

''  Look,  madam,  at  the  beautiful  new  gown  you 
were  so  good  as  to  give  me,  only  last  week,  en- 
tirely spoilt,"  said  the  stately  Ruffle,  disdaining 
all  reply  to  the  vulgar  invective  of  the  enemy, 
and  holding  out  the  victimised  dress  with  both 
hands,  as  if  she  had  been  about  to  dance  Trench- 
more,  while  the  little  Niagaras  of  white  wine 
whey  were  streaming  down  it  in  all  directions. 

"  Who  upset  the  posset,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Souse  you  and  your  gown  too  !" 

"  That  you  have  done  with  a  vengeance,  you 
foul-mouthed,  ill-conditioned  turnspit  of  a  dis- 
grace to  her  sex." 

*'  I  must  insist,"  interposed  Mrs.  Neville, 
"  that  you  quit  this  directly,  Butson,  and  prepare 
to  leave  my  service." 
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*^  Oil !  just  as  you  please  about  that^  mum. 
Places  is  plenty,  but  cooks  is  not ;  least  ways 
them  as  deserves  the  name  of  cooks,  and  it  is 
well  known  to  all  the  quality,  as  the  King  his 
self  said  scores  o'  times  and  often,  as  the  three 
kingdoms  couldn't  match  me  for  oyster  soup — 
which  he  calls  by  some  outlandish  name — scal- 
lopped  lobsters,  quails  in  a  covey  of  mushrooms, 
quilted  pigeons,  and  lampreys  in  surprise,  and 
as  to  a  swan  pie  that  Mounseer  Caseknife 
(Casanove)  was  a  fool  to  me.  Howsomdever, 
them  as  prefers  crocodiles  to  cooks  is  welcome  to 
their  taste,  and  I  wishes  'em  j'y  of  their  bar- 
gain." 

And  with  this  Parthian  fling  at  her  mistress, 
the  in  every  sense  inflamed  Butson  disappeared 
through  the  door  leading  to  her  own  dominions, 
which  Lancelot,  with  equal  alacrity,  opened  for 
and  closed  after  her,  leaving  Kuffle  in  possession, 
not  only  of  the  field,  but  of  all  the  spoils  of  war 
— the  warming-pan,  and  the  magnum  china 
mug,  of  five-clawed  green  Dragon  pattern,  that 
had  held  the  sack  posset. 

"  Oh !  Madam,  they  may  well  say  that  God 
sends  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  cooks ;  and  what 
an  incarnate  imp  the  Father  of  lies  has  sent 
forth  in  Bridget  Butson,  to  be  sure  !  I  don't 
wonder  at  my  Lady  Castlemaine  swearing  at  her, 
for  she's  enough  to  make  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
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swear.  She  complained  of  a  bad  cold  on  her 
chest ;  pity  she  could  not  contrive  to  get  cold  in 
her  temper,  which  is  the  hottest  that  even  a  cook 
was  ever  cm-sed  with.  I,  like  a  fool — only  we 
are  told  to  do  good  to  those  who  persecute  and 
despitefolly  use  us — made  her  a  sack  posset,  and 
told  her  to  go  to  bed,  and  warm  her  bed  ;  that 
was  about  half  an  hour  ago.  Well,  Madam,  I 
had  been  in  the  drawing-room  to  look  for  the 
bow  which  I  missed  off  your  hood,  when  what 
should  I  see,  as  I  came  through  the  hall,  but 
that  limb  Butson,  going  up  the  great  staircase 
with  your  silver  warming-pan,  and  this  chaney 
mug  full  of  posset !  Now,  she  must  have  had  the 
impudence  to  go  to  the  still-room  after  I  had  left 
it,  both  for  that  mug  and  the  silver  warming- 
pan,  which  is  always  kept  there.  This  sight 
quite  took  away  my  breath  !  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes  !  Still,  I  kept  my  temper,  and 
following  her  up  the  stairs,  I  said,  in  a  mild 
voice,  as  I  am  speaking  now — 

"  «  Why,  Butson  !  surely  you  forget  yourself.' 
"  '  More  than  you  ever  do,'  was  her  impertinent 
answer.  I  then  asked  her  to  give  me  the  warm- 
ing-pan. She  refused,  and  I  tried  to  take  it 
from  her,  when  she  upset  the  posset  all  over  me. 
I  was  angry  then,  and  tried  with  all  my  strength 
to  wrench  the  warming-pan  out  of  her  hand,  and 
did  so,  when  she  ran   down  stairs,  and  in  doing 
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so,  she  knocked  her  head  against  it,  the  top  flew 
open,  and  the  live  coals  fell  on  her  cap,  as  you 
saw,  Madam,  and  after  that,  you  saw  and  heard 
what  followed." 

"•  Well,  she  shall  go,"  said  Mrs.  Neville. 
^'  Take  off  your  wet  sacque,  and  then  come  and 
undress  me,  for  we  are  going  up  stairs." 

When  they  reached  Dorothy's  room,  she  again 
burst  out  laughing,  and  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  said — 

"  What  a  pity  that  either  Dryden  or  Killigrew, 
or  even  Colonel  Titus,  was  not  here  to  transfer 
the  scene  to  the  King's  or  the  Duke^s  House,  by 
the  title  of  '  The  Cook  and  the  Crocodile,'  or 
'  Hot  Possets  and  Hot  Warming  Pans,'  or  '  The 
five-clawed  Green  Dragon  and  the  two-clawed 
Fiery  Dragon.'  At  all  events,  it  would  make 
people  laugh  instead  of  making  them  yawn,  as 
■'  The  Mulberry  Garden'  does." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    sow's   EAR   MADE    INTO    A   VELVET    PURSE. 


FELLOW  feeling  makes  us  won- 
drous kind."  This  is  the  secular 
and  quid  pro  quo  paraphrase,  of  the 
divine  command,  "  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you."  And  as 
Master  Hartsfoot  always  acted  up  to  the  latter 
injunction,  even  where  he  had  no  sympathy  or  no 
fellow  feeling — where  he  had,  he  seemed  literally 
to  have  the  power  of  transforming  himself  into 
those  with  and  for  whom  he  felt — of  course,  he 
was  always  trying  to  serve  poor  Hollar — that  was 
a  mere  every-day  matter  ;  but  he  bethought  him 
what  a  treasure  a  good  likeness  of  Gilbert  Brode- 
rick  would  be  to  poor  Dorothy  after  he  had  sailed 
for  Tangier.  So  he  resolved  upon  getting  a  full 
length  engraving  of  him  from  Hollar,  and  a 
miniature  of  him  by  Cooper,  and  giving  them  to 
Mrs.  Neville.  He  had  made  the  request  to  Gil- 
bert to  sit  for  these,  under  two  pretexts  :  first, 
that  it  was  a  fancy  of  his  to  have  portraits  of  all 
his  friends ;  next,  that  he  wished,  so  far  as  he 

VOL.    IL  p 
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could,  to  keep  Hollar's  great  talent  always  fully 
employed.  To  be  sure,  this  plea  would  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  Cooper,  who,  as  a  miniature 
painter,  was  quite  in  as  great  vogue  as  Sir  Peter 
Lely  was  as  a  painter  in  oils ;  and,  indeed, 
Cooper's  miniatures  were  quite  as  admirable  as  to 
likeness,  as  highly  finished,  and  as  celebrated  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  as  Petitot's  enamels  were 
on  the  other.  So  here,  Oliver  Hartsfoot  only 
pleaded  his  wish  at  once  to  possess  a  likeness  of 
Gilbert,  and  a  miniature  of  Cooper's.  Both 
artists  had  promised  to  complete  their  task  in 
eight  consecutive  sittings  ;  so,  hurried  as  he  was, 
Gilbert  had  devoted  the  last  week  but  one  of  his 
stay  in  England  to  a  daily  sitting  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  both ;  and  that  of  Hollar,  being  a  full 
length,  to  make  the  likeness  more  vraisemblable, 
Monk  and  Charlie  were  both  included  in  the 
picture. 

Every  morning,  after  breakfast,  Hartsfoot  met 
him — first  at  Hollar's,  and,  later  in  the  day,  at 
Cooper's.  Upon  the  morning  wherein  we  have 
now  gone  back  to  the  house  at  Storey's  Gate, 
Master  Oliver  had  Mr.  Locke  to  breakfast  with 
him  ;  having  also  his  promise  to  sit  to  Hollar  for 
him,  he  had  asked  Gilbert  to  join  them,  but  he, 
with  truth,  had  pleaded  the  shortness  of  his  time 
in  England,  and  his  great  press  of  business  ;  so 
had,  as  usual,  given  him  rendezvous  in  Axe  Yard, 
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at  Hollar's,  after  breakfast,  which  he  and  Locke 
were  now  discussing,  tete-cl-tete,^di\iQdi  upon  by  Joe 
Barton,  who  had  been  promoted  to  well  combed 
hair,  clean  skin,  and  the  green  velvet  dress  of  a 
page,  and  was  in  every  way  smartened  up,  and  toned 
down  into  the  orthodox,  conventional  standard  of 
domestic  civilisation ;  and,  under  this  beautifying 
process,  and  a  steady  course  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
beer,  had  really  become  so   good-looking  a  lad 
that  his  own  mother  might   have  hesitated   to 
swear  to  his  identity.     While  Mr.  Pump  initiated 
him  into  the  abstruser  sciences  of  plate  cleaning, 
glass  washing,  and  waiting  at  table,  Mrs.  Merry- 
pin — out  of  respect  for  his  mother  at  first,  but 
from  regard  to  himself  ultimately  — undertook  in 
the  evenings    to    improve    his    caligraphy,   and 
ground  him    in  light   literature  and   the    belles 
lettres  generally.      And  though   she  had  never 
read  La  Fontaine,  like  all  women  she  felt,  by 
intuition,  the  truth  of 

"  La  grace,  plus  belle  que  la  beaute," 

•  and,  therefore,  made  him  practise  upon  her — how 
to  come  in  and  out  of  a  room  quietly,  and  with  a 
proper  deference  of  manner,  and  how  to  hand 
anything  on  a  salver — whether  a  glass,  a  spoon, 
or  a  letter — with  a  sort  of  respectful  courtesy, 
which  he  could  never  acquire  from  Mr.  Pump's 
example.  "  For  you  must  remember,  Joe,"  she 
would   say,    in   conclusion   of   her   lectures    on 
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Savoir /aire  and  ''deportment,"  ''that  though 
only  gentlemen  visit  at  your  master's  house,  they 
are  of  the  highest  quality,  and,  therefore,  are 
very  particular  about  the  manners  of  their 
servants ;  and  as  your  ambition  should  be  to  rise 
to  be  a  butler,  or  house-steward,  one  of  these 
days,  you  should  pass  every  hour  of  what  1  may 
call  your  jacket  and  buttonhood,  in  rendering 
yourself  worthy  to  fill  those  high  places  ;  so  you 
must  mind  and  leave  off  that  scraj)e  of  your 
foot  when  you  bow,  and  let  your  arms  hang 
easily,  as  if  they  had  always  belonged  to  you 
(as  indeed  they  have),  and  not  as  if  you  had  only 
got  them  from  the  tailor's  with  your  new  clothes, 
and  they  were  a  trifle  too  tight  and  several  inches 
too  short  for  you.  And  the  secret  of  waiting  well 
at  table,  as,  indeed,  the  secret  of  all  good 
manners,  is  to  study  other  people — that  is,  watch 
and  see  what  people  may  want,  and  then  bring  it 
promptly,  and  quietly,  without  any  hurry  or  fuss  ; 
and,  above  all,  Joe,  mind  you  never  omit  to  thank 
God,  night  and  morning,  in  your  prayers,  for  all 
His  mercies,  of  course,  but  more  particularly  for 
having  sent  you  out  of  the  streets  into  this 
house  ;  for  you  might  live  with  all  the  nobility 
in  Europe,  but  you  could  never  live  with  so  truly 
a  noble  man,  and  so  thorough  a  gentleman,  as 
Master  Hartsfoot.  So,  you  be  a  good  boy,  as 
your   mother's  son  has  every  right  to  be,  and 
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show  your  gratitude  to  Master  Hartsfoot  by 
proving  that,  rough  as  you  looked,  you  were  a 
diamond  worth  polishing." 

And  as  these  exordiums,  as  well  as  the  course 
of  literature,  were  generally  terminated  by  a 
remnant  of  tart,  a  stray  custard,  or  a  quince 
tablet  or  two,  Joe  not  only  read  and  marked  but 
also  inwardly  digested  them  ;  and  so  rapid  was 
his  improvement  that  his  master  was  literally 
astonished,  and  not  more  surprised  than  pleased 
at  the  budding  graces  of  Joe's  manner,  which 
after  Mr.  Pump's  prickly  pear  abord^  was  a  great 
relief  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  guests.  Indeed, 
so  magical  had  been  the  development  of  Joe's 
capabilities  under  the  coaching  and  kindness  of 
Mrs.  Merry  pin,  that  the  cognomen  of  "  Joe  " 
already  appeared  perfectly  incongruous  ;  so  his 
master  called  him  Barton  instead,  and  desired 
that  he  might  be  so  called  throughout  the  house, 
and  although  he  had  an  indisputable  right  to  the 
name,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  felt  half  so 
elated  had  a  bran  new  peerage  been  conferred 
upon  him,  and  from  that  hour  Excelsior  !  be- 
came his  motto,  for  he  felt  that  what  might  have 
been  condoned,  or  even  unobserved  in  a  Joe,  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a  Bakton  ! 

"  Here  is  some  extraordinar}^  fine  Yino  pura 
de  Xeres,  sixty  years  old,  unbrandied  for  the 
English  market,  that  Lord  Arlington  sent  me ; 
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I  want  your  opinion  of  it,"  said  Hartsfoot,  at- 
tempting to  fill  Mr.  Locke's  glass,  over  which, 
however,  the  latter  put  his  hand,  saying — 

"  Many  thanks,  but  I  never  take  anything  but 
chocolate  of  a  morning,  and  this  is  excellent," 

Here  Mr.  Pump  entered  the  room  with  a  basket 
of  magnificent  black  Hamborough  grapes. 

"  Madam  ISTeville's  compliments,  sir ;  Dr. 
Fairbrace  has  come  up  by  barge,  and  brought 
these  from  the  Chestnuts,  and  wants  to  see 
Barton,  as  he  has  a  parcel  for  him." 

A  little  month  back  Joe,  on  hearing  this  and 
expecting  tidings  from  his  mother  and  sister, 
would  have  rushed  out  of  the  room  Trith  the  same 
triplet  strides  he  used  to  rush  after  coach  wheels 
for  sixpences ;  but  now,  Mrs.  Merrypin  be  praised, 
he  stood  like  an  anvil  behind  his  master's  chair, 
and  never  even  looked  towards  the  door  or  evinced 
any  other  violent  emotion,  save  that  a  deeper 
colour  came  into  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  looked 
a  little  brighter. 

''Certainly,"  said  Hartsfoot.  "Where  is  Dr. 
Fairbrace?" 

"  At  the  hall  door,  sir." 

"  You  should  not  have  left  him  there,"  said 
Hartsfoot,  rising  and  going  to  the  hall. 

"  I  asked  him  in,  sir." 

"  Dr.  Fairbrace,"  said  Hartsfoot,  extending  his 
hand  to  him,  "  I  know  you  so  well  by  reputation 
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that  you  must  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing you  personally,  and  as  you  cannot  possibly 
have  breakfasted,  while  you  do  so,  I  can  thank  you 
for  taking  charge  of  such  a  perfect  vineyard  of 
grapes  for  me. 

"  Mr.  Locke,  Dr.  Fairbrace  ;  Dr.  Fairbrace, 
Mr.  Locke." 

And  while  they  were  exchanging  salutations, 
untold,  Barton  laid  a  cover  and  placed  a  chair 
for  Dr.  Fairbrace. 

"  I  should  not,  Mr.  Hartsfoot,  have  intruded 
upon  you  at  such  an  hour,  but  that  beside  the 
grapes,  which  I  could  have  left,  I  am  the  bearer 
of  a  gift  to  your  lad  Barton,  from  his  mother," 
and  the  Doctor  took  from  his  pocket  the  some- 
what bulky  volume  of  ^'  The  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
in  shining  brown  calf,  as  it  was  then  published. 
It  must  have  been  a  heavy  weight,  but  then  in 
those  days  people's  pockets,  as  well  as  their 
hearts,  were  larger,  and  so  were  used  to  being 
better  filled. 

"  I  return  your  reverence  many  thanks,"  said 
Barton,  taking  the  book,  and  bowing  respect- 
fully as  he  did  so,  for  he  could  now  bow  safely — 
that  is,  without  getting  into  a  scrape. 

"You  are  very  welcome,  my  lad,"  said  Dr. 
Fairbrace ;  '^  and  I'm  glad  to  tell  you  your 
mother  and  sister  are  quite  well,  and  as  happy 
as  the  day  is   long,  and,  judging  from  appear- 
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ances,  I  think  I  may  give  them  an  equally  good 
account  of  you.     How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  Sixteen  last  April,  sir." 

"  Only  sixteen  and  a  half!  Then,  really,  if 
you  go  on  as  you  have  began,  you  bid  fair  to  be 
as  tall  as  big  Daniel,  the  Protector's  porter.^' 

"  We  have  got  all  we  want,  Barton,"  said  his 
master ;  "so  you  may  go  and  look  at  your 
mother's  present,  and  if  you'll  not  be  too  long 
about  it,  and  ask  Mrs.  Merrypin  to  help  you,  you 
can  write  and  thank  your  mother ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  Dr.  Fairbrace  will  add  to  the  great  kind- 
ness he  has  already  had  in  bringing  you  so  large 
a  parcel,  by  taking  charge  of  your  letter." 

"  With  pleasure,^'  said  the  Rector. 

The  boy  blushed  his  thanks  even  more  than  he 
spoke  them,  to  him  and  to  his  kind,  considerate 
master,  and  left  the  room  with  his  prize  quietly, 
and  not  too  quickly,  but  made  up  for  lost  time 
by  swinging  himself  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  banister  of  the  kitchen  stairs  at  one  leap, 
and  finding  himself  in  the  housekeeper's  room 
in  the  presence  of  his  "  Guide,  Philosopher,  and 
Friend,"  Alice  Merrypin,  with  almost  the  rapid- 
ity of  a  bird. 

"  They  are  all  well  at  The  Chestnuts,  I  hope?" 
inquired  the  host,  not  venturing  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  names. 

"  Quite  well,"  replied  Dr.   Pairbrace ;   "  and 
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those  who  act  so  well  deserve  to  be  always  well. 
I  am  glad  I  am  not  upon  oath,  as  I  really  don't 
think  1  could  say  which  is  the  best  or  the  most 
charming,  the  mother  or  the  daughter." 

Master  Hartsfoot  got  an  uncomfortable  flush- 
ing about  his  face,  which  seemed  to  testify  that 
he  could  say;  however,  he  kejDt  his  knowledge 
to  himself,  got  up,  and  walked  to  the  sideboard 
for  something  he  did  not  want,  and  merely  re- 
plied— 

"  You  must  tell  Mistress  Dorothy  that  I  am 
sadly  dull  without  her,  and  if  she  does  not  come 
back  soon  and  take  me  to  see  a  little  of  life,  I 
had  better  treat  with  a  sculptor  at  once  about  my 
tombstone." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Locke,  "  we  can't  allow  that ; 
it  would  be  cheating  your  friends  in  every  way, 
since 

'  The  good  men  do,  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.' 

And  you  have  no  evil  to  leave,  to  live  after  you, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  having  offered  me  wine, 
which  I  never  drink  at  breakfast ;  and  not  hav- 
ing asked  me  to  have  any  of  those  magnificent 
grapes  ;  so  I'll  help  myself,  and  I  advise  you  by 
all  means.  Dr.  Fairbrace,  to  try  this  char,  for 
even  at  the  lakes  I  never  eat  better."  And  the 
Rector  having  taken  his  advice,  he  added — "  I 
don't  know  any  young  person  so  admirably 
brought  up  as  Mistress  Dorothy  Neville,  for  while 

F  5 
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her  talents  have  had  every  training  and  cultiva- 
tion, her  moral  nature  has  only  been  irrigated 
with  care,  and  sunned  with  affection,  but  never 
constrained,  and  so  warped  with  hypocrisy,  as 
most  women's  characters  are,  by  conventionality. 
The  narrowing  and  artificial  process  has  not  been 
resorted  to,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  developing 
and  expanding,  and  that  is  why,  while  so  un- 
usually cultivated  in  intellect,  her  moral  nature 
— which  is  the  real  Being — is  so  charmingly 
natural  and  genuine." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Locke,"  said  Hartsfoot, 
"  the  real  secret  of  education  has  been  hit  upon 
with  regard  to  her  ;  that  is,  the  teaching  people 
to  be  instead  of  to  seem,  which  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  what  is  misnomered  education.  Where 
all  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  hypocrisy  and  deceit  be- 
come impossible." 

"  Yery  true,"  rejoined  Dr.  Fairbrace,  "  but 
when  we  see  the  miserably-defective  manner  in 
which  we  lords  of  the  creation,  arrogating  to  our- 
selves all  power,  and  monopolising  all  privileges, 
are  trained,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  women, 
to  whom  we  have  assigned  the  worser  share  of 
everything  in  this  world ;  perhaps  because  God 
has  so  organised  them  as  to  make  them  more 
sure  of  gaining  the  other; — we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised, I  say,  that,  seeing  what  our  training  is, 
theirs  should  be  even  worse,  so  that  in  evil  as 
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well  as  in  all  else,  they  should  keep  the  unities  of 
their  subordination ;  and  I  may  say  before  you, 
Mr.  Locke,  who  have  not  acquired  your  intellectual 
supremacy  at  the  expense  of  your  moral,  that  the 
chief  causes,  nay,  the  very  nucleus  of  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  among  mankind,  is  the  deference  paid 
to  intellect  j^er  se^  no  matter  what  enormities  may 
surround  it.-" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Locke. 

"And,"  continued  Dr.  Fairbrace,"  this  worship 
of  the  intellectual  Juggernaut  is  not  confined  to 
men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  poets,  historians, 
statesmen,  monarchs,  or  even  what  are  called 
men  of  genius,  but  is  extended  to  cut- throats  and 
cut-purses.  We  are  all  old  enough  to  remember, 
since  it  is  only  ten  years  ago  that  he  at  length 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  long  career  of  iniquity  and 
impunity,  the  effect  ^  Mulled  Sack's  '*  cleverness 

*  Jack  Cottington,  a  notorious  pickpocket  and  murderer,  of  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  went  by  the  sybrianet  of  "  Mulled 
Sack."  He  used  to  attend  Dr.  Jacomb's  lectures,  at  Ludgate  (now 
called  St.  Martin" s)  dressed  in  solemn  black.  One  day,  perceiving 
Lady  Fairfax,  wife  of  the  General  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  fol- 
lowed her  in,  was  among  the  most  devout  during  the  Doctor's 
long  prayer,  and  ended  by  relieving  Lady  Fairfax  of  a  valuable 
watch  set  in  brillants.  A  few  weeks  after  he  contrived  to  rob  her 
again,  but  this  time  dressed  as  a  cavalier  in  most  gorgeous  attire. 
He  watched  her  carriage,  and  just  before  she  came  under  Ludgate 
he  contrived  to  get  the  linch-pin  out,  and  so  the  carriage  broke 
down,  and  in  her  great  alarm  Lady  Fairfax  consented  to  be  led 
by  him  into  the  church.  At  length  he  had  the  impudence  to  set 
up  an  academy,  where  he  taught  his  art  publicly.  The  whole 
town  became  seriously  alarmed,  for  he  and  his  pupils,  by  robbing 
people  up  and  down  the  city,  got  sufficient  money  (aecoriling  to 
Grainger)  to  have  rebuilt  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  But  the 
magistrates  thought  him  **  so  clever"  they  were  afraid  to  inter- 
fere with  him.    But  the  mere  city  became  too  narrow  a  sphere 
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had  even  upon  the  catch  poles  and  magistrates, 
who  preferred  hanging  less  guilty  sinners  in  his 
stead,  because,  forsooth,  as  they  all  said,  includ- 
ing Cromwell  himself,  he  was  so  clever,  till  he, 
by  his  lies  and  false  promises,  thwarted  the  Pro- 
tector^s  favourite  policy  of  possessing  himself  of 
secret  intelligence  at  any  price  and  by  any  means  ; 
then,  indeed,  he  hung  him  out  of  hand.  And 
how  can  it  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  men  merely 
talk  of  and  accept  Heaven  as  a  sort  of  beautiful 
abstract  theory,  or  an  excellent  bugbear  for  the 
masses  and  the  weaker  sex,  but  invariably  think, 
act,  strive,  and   live  for  this  world  only.      And 

for  him,  and  therefore,  as  so  many  other  clever  and  unscrupulous 
rogues  have  since  done,  he  turned  his  views  towards  Parliament, 
and  actually  robbed  the  Protector  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who.  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  might  have 
hung ' '  Mulled  Sack  "  then  and  there ;  but  Cromwell  also  respected 
his  "cleverness,"  which  he  now  transferred  to  Hounslow  Heath, 
where  he  always  "cleverly"  contrived  to  get  his  accomplices 
hanged  for  the  murders  and  robberies  Itc  had  committed,  while  he 
escaped  Scot  free.  Once  again  he  robbed  Oliver  Cromwell,  when 
he  was  going  alone  over  Houndslow  Heath  to  Windsor.  "  Mulled 
Sack's"  companion  on  that  occasion  was  a  man  named  Home,  who 
had  been  a  Captain  in  Downing's  regiment  of  foot.  Here  again 
"Mulled  Sack"  escaped  to  brag  of  his  gallantry  (which  he  had 
evinced  by  hiding,and  leaving  Home  to  be  caught  and  hanged) .  He 
also  committed  innumerable  robberies  at  Eeading,  among  others, 
breaking  into  the  Eeeeiver's  Ofl&ct,  carrying  off  £6,000  in  hard 
cash,  and  galloping  with  it  on  a  swift  horse  safely  to  his  ovtTi 
lodgings.  Ha\ing  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  a  man  named 
Bridges,  this  *'  clever"  man  picked  a  German  quarrel  with  him 
and  murdered  him  out  of  his  way.  After  this  pleasant  little 
episode  he  went  to  Cologne,  where  Charles  II.  was  then  in  exile, 
and  robbed  him  of  £1,500  worth  of  plate.  With  this  he  came  back 
to  London,  and  thinking  to  get  into  Cromwell's  good  graces,  he 
promised  him  some  secret  papers  of  Charles's  correspondence, 
which  he  pretended  to  have ;  but  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  and  the  plate  robbery  of  the  exiled  prince  serving  as  a 
good  pretext,  the  other  "clever  man,"'  Cromwell,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  hung  up  "  Mulled  Sack"  at  Smithfield  Rounds,  on  the 
eth  of  April,  1G59. 
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even  among  men  of  my  calling,  who  should  know 
and  act  more  wisely,  we  are  for  the  most  part  too 
like  the  Merops,  that  bird  which  flies  with  its 
head  downwards,  so  that  while  apparently  soar- 
ing heavenward,  it  never  loses  sight  of  earth." 

''  Truly,"  said  Hartsfoot,  "  it  puts  one  in  des- 
pair for  one's  race,  when  one  reflects  how  men 
ever  have  been,  and  T  fear  ever  will  be,  '  of  the 
earth,  earthy.'  " 

"  It  would  do  so,"  rejoined  Dr.  Fairbrace,  "  if 
one  did  not  know  the  moral  antipodes  by  which 
God  can  approach  us  towards  himself.  It  was 
neither  the  law  nor  the  prophets,  that  converted 
St.  Augustine,  but  reading  that  now  lost  work  of 
the  Pagan  Cicero,  '  Hortensius,'  that  first  im- 
pressed and  stirred  within  him  contrition  for  his 
immoralities  and  aspirations  for  a  nobler  life; 
and  though  of  course,  like  all  new  converts,  he 
began  by  stumbling  into  the  quicksands  of  sec- 
tarianism, and  joined  the  Manicheans,  who  con- 
founded the  teaching  of  Christ  with  that  of  Zoro- 
aster, which  held  that  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse was  carried  on  by  two  powers,  the  one  called 
Light,  which  wrought  nothing  but  good;  the 
second  Darkistess,  which  did  nothing  but  evil, 
which  in  one  sense  is  true  enough ;  meanwhile, 
by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  all  in  teaching  grammar 
at  Targaste  and  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  St.  Augus- 
tine became  a  Christian,  and  when  all  the  world 
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become  Christians  there  will  be  an  end  of  sects, 
and  of  all  other  narrow,  intolerant,  and  ungodly- 
error  s." 

"  So  say  I,"  said  Locke,  "but  that  when,  in 
the  geography  of  human  advancement  and  im- 
provement, is,  I  fear,  a  '  Promised  Land,'  terribly 
far  off." 

''Yes,  to  our  poor  little  ephemeral  span  of 
actual  existence,  but  we  must  recollect  that  God 
traces  his  history  of  creation  on  eternity,  and 
punctuates  with  ages,"  said  the  Rector. 

''  True,"  again  acquiesced  Locke,  "  and  how- 
ever lingering  and  grey  the  dawn,  the  all  glorious 
and  unclouded  light  will  burst  forth  at  last." 

''  One  phase  of  our  present  narrow,  cruel  sec- 
tarianism, and  the  very  worst  and  most  short- 
sighted and  Anti-Christian,  appears  to  me  to  be," 
said  Hartsfoot,  ''  the  banning  and  grinding  down 
one  half  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  that  the 
worthier,  though  more  helpless  half,  by  such 
cruelly  unjust  and  oppressive  laws." 

"  Ah !"  sighed  Dr.  Fairbrace,  shaking  his  head, 
''  anything  like  redress  for  women,  as  a  sex,  is  a 
still  farther  off  promised  land,  and  I  fear  will 
never  be  the  law  of  this  land,  till  the  two  unre- 
vealed  gospels,  written  on  behalf  of  one  of  the 
most  erring,  who  of  course  found  no  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  those  far  greater  sinners — men — 
shall  be  made  known." 
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^'  Unrevealed  gospels  ?"  interrogated  Harts - 
foot ;  *'  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  I  mean,"  rejoined  the  Rector,  "■  what  our 
Saviour  wrote  twice,  and  he  wrote  it  on  and  in 
the  earth ;  when  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
was  brought  before  him,  whom  he  did  not  con- 
demn, but  enjoined  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  while 
he  commanded  kirn  who  was  without  sin  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  her ;  and  we  know  that  then,  as 
now,  there  was  no  man  without  sin,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  the  visible  presence  of  God, 
they  dared  not  cast  stones  ;  whereas  now  the 
more  sinful  they  are,  the  more  stones  they  cast. 
I  have  often  thought  that  perhaps  in  these  two 
unrevealed  gospels  might  be  contained  all  the 
compensation  and  final  emancipation  of  women." 

""  Perhaps  ?  indeed,"  said  Hartsfoot. 

"  When  we  see  how  seldom  men  are  honest 
and  equitable  to  each  other,"  said  Locke,  "  how 
can  we  expect  that  they  should  be  so  to  their 
slaves,  women  ?" 

"  And  still  more  so  when  we  recollect,"  said 
Dr.  Fairbrace,  "  Nihil  honestum  cese  potest  quod 
jtistitid  vacat.^^ 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  real  gist  of  the  matter,"  said 
Hartsfoot ;  '^  there  can  indeed  be  no  honesty 
where  there  is  no  justice." 

And  he  again  got  up  and  went  to  the  side- 
board ;  but  this  time  it  was  to  help  his  guests  to 
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some  potted  woodcock,  which  he  told  them  Mrs. 
Merrypin  would  never  forgive  them  if  they  did 
not  eat,  as  it  was  considered  her  tour  deforce.^^ 

""  It  is  indeed  most  excellent/'  said  Locke  ; 
"if  she  could  only  contrive  to  make  all  long  bills 
equally  acceptable." 

^' Why  then,"  put  in  Dr.  Fairbrace,  ''they'd 
always  be  accepted,  which  unfortunately  is  not 
the  case  at  present." 

This  morning  was  to  be  Gilbert's  last,  and 
Locke's  first  sitting  to  Hollar,  and  though  Harts- 
foot  was  rather  anxious  to  get  to  Axe  Yard  he 
spun  out  the  breakfast  as  much  as  possible  to 
give  Barton  more  time  for  his  letter,  knowing 
very  well  that  servants,  even  when  much  more 
expert  than  Joe,  never  have  "  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,"  and  that  achieving  a  letter  is  always 
more  or  less  an  operation  to  them.  As  Dr.  Fair- 
brace  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  him  Locke 
knew  very  well  that  their  host  would  have  deli- 
cacy about  breaking  up  their  party,  so  he  came 
to  the  rescue  by  taking  out  his  watch,  and  say- 
ing— 

"  Dear  me,  how  agreeable  company  cheats 
time ;  it  is  a  quarter  to  ten,  so  I  fear  I  must  run 
away,  as  I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr.  Hollar 
at  ten,  and  perhaps  you  will  meet  me  there  by- 
and-bye,  Hartsfoot,  before  the  sitting  is  over." 

"  On  no  account  let  me  detain  you,  Mr.  Harts- 
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foot/'  said  the  Rector,  rising,  '^  for  I  have  an 
appointment  with  a  friend  on  business  at  Her- 
cules' Pillars,  so  that  I  must  go,  even  if  Barton's 
letter  is  not  ready,  in  which  case,  I  will  return  for 
it ;  so  thanking  you  for  your  hospitable  reception, 
and  for  the  double  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
making  your  acquaintance  and  that  of  Mr.  Locke, 
I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 

"  One  moment.  Dr.  Fairbrace/'  said  Hartsfoot, 
ringing  the  bell,  "  till  we  see  whether  Barton's 
despatch  is  ready ;  not  to  tax  your  kindness  to 
call  for  it  again." 

Mr.  Pump  thought  fit  to  respond  to  the  sum- 
mons, as  he  did  not  like  to  accept  the  fact  of  his 
not  being  wanted ;  but  while  his  master  was  tell- 
ing him  that  it  was  Barton  he  wanted.  Barton 
appeared  with  his  letter  all  ready,  and  handed  it 
to  Dr.  Fairbrace,  again  apologising  for  the  liberty, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness. 

The  trio  then  shook  hands  very  cordially,  and 
Locke  and  Hartsfoot  set  out,  arm-in-arm,  for 
Axe  Yard,  where  Hollar's  house,  in  the  corner, 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  to  that  it 
had  done  on  the  day  when  Hartsfoot  had  found 
^'  the  man  in  possession,"  and  old  Margery  gone 
to  the  hospital  :  for  the  exterior,  Hartsfoot  had 
had  the  broken  flags  of  the  door-steps  replaced 
by  new  ones,  and  the  hall  door  painted;  and  for 
the  interior,  Audrey  Barton,   during   her  short 
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reign  of  not  quite  three  weeks,  had  wrought  such 
a  transformation  scene  !  via  the  magic  arts  of 
those  household  magicians — soap,  water,  brooms, 
and  brushes — and  such  an  epidemic  of  care  and 
hard  work,  that  the  dust  and  cobwebs  had  been 
swept  away  wholesale,  as  the  plague  had  so  re- 
cently swept  away  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

On  ^Margery's  return  from  the  hospital,  her 
health  being  stronger,  her  will  and  her  capability 
were  equally  so,  and  her  pride  was  piqued  in  the 
right  direction  to  shew  "  that  other  people  could 
keep  a  house  clean  as  well  as  that  Dame  Barton, 
who,  she  didn't  doubt,  was  a  very  good  woman 
in  her  way,  and  for  her  part  she  had  nothing  to 
say  again  her." 

The  old  oak  stairs,  it  is  true,  were  still  worn 
into  large,  round,  wooden  dimples,  but  with  this 
difference — that  instead  of  being  rough  and 
dirty  as  before,  they  were  now  smooth  and 
polished,  like  the  fine,  large,  old  torsade  ban- 
isters. 

Old  Margery  opened  the  door  to  Hartsfoot's 
appeal — but  what  a  change  in  her,  tool  her  black 
serge  gown  rcas  black  and  new,  instead  of  being 
brown  and  ragged,  and  her  coif  and  pinners,  of 
plain,  and  not  over  fine,  linen,  were  perfectly 
clean,  and  white  as  the  driven  snow.  Ossified  as 
her  body  was  by  chronic  rheumatism,  and  north 
winds,  there  was  one  spot  in  her  heart  softer  and 
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warmer  than  it  had  ever  been  even  in  her  verdant 
youth ;  and  as  Queen  Mary  said  the  word 
''  Calais"  would  be  found  on  her  heart  when  she 
died,  it  is  very  certain  that  if  one  absorbing  feel- 
ing does  ever  ply  the  graver's  art  on  the  heart  it 
occupies,  on  that  of  old  Margery  the  name  of 

Oliver  Haetspoot 
would  have  been  found,  for  she  looked  upon  him 
as  a  visible  and  incarnate  Providence,  and  when 
she  spoke  of  him  to  her  gossips — and,  indeed, 
she  spoke  of  little  else— she  always  wound  up 
with  the  assertion  that  '^  it  was  all  a  pack  of  rub- 
bish about  angels  having  wings ;  she  knew 
better,  for  Master  Hartsfoothad  no  wings."  In 
short,  she  did  not  believe  that  angels  were,  as 
Coleridge  calls  them,  '^  a  sort  of  celestial 
poultry." 

Upon  opening  the  door,  she  greeted  Hartsfoot 
and  his  companion  with  a  sort  of  creaking  smile, 
for  the  muscles  of  her  face,  so  to  speak,  were  as 
hard  as  rusty  iron  hinges,  from  never  having 
during  the  course  of  her  life  been  lubricated  with 
smiles  or  laughter, — but  now,  she  tried  hard  to 
smile,  though  her  face  seemed  to  crack  into 
deeper  wrinkles  with  the  unwonted  effort.  Her 
voluntary  taciturnity  was  quite  equal  to  the  com- 
pulsory silence  of  a  Trappiste,  but  she  broke 
through  this  chronic  malady  also,  in  Hartsfoot's 
favour,  and  volunteered  to  tell  him  that — 
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''  The  young  gentleman  be  agone,  sir;  but  he 
did  tell  me  as  I  was  to  say  to  you  that  he  would 
meet  you  at  one  Cooper's,  as  does  picters  of 
people  in  little,  at  three  of  the  clock." 

"  Dear  me !  I'm  sorry  I've  missed  him ;  but 
your  master  is  at  home,  is  he  not,  Margery  ?" 

"  Aye,  sir ;  he  be  snug  in  his  work  room.  And 
it  is  snug  sure  enough,  now.  Oh,  Lord  ! — oh, 
Lord !  I  wonder  you  be  able  to  walk,  sir  :  you  be 
so  weighed  down  with  blessings-like." 

As  Joe  Barton  an  hour  before  had  swung  him- 
self down  the  kitchen  stairs  to  write  the  letter 
to  his  mother,  Master  Hartsfoot  now  swung  him- 
self up  Hollar's  old  wide  stairs,  to  get  out  of 
earshot  of  Margery's  laudations. 

"  Come  in — entrez,""  cried  Hollar,  in  reply  to 
Hartsfoot's  knock.  When  he  and  Locke  entered, 
the  artist  was  not  at  work,  but  was  sitting  in  a 
sort  of  high  circular  chair,  that  would  now  be 
called  a  smoking  chair,  and  with  a  smile  on  his 
lip  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  was  gazing  on  a  packet 
like  the  envelope  of  a  large  letter,  that  was  lying 
on  the  table  before  him  ;  he  rose,  however,  on 
their  entrance. 

''  Mr.  Hollar,"  said  Hartsfoot,  ''  I  promised 
you  a  distinguished  sitter,  and  I  have  brought 
you  Mr.  Locke." 

Hollar  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  said — 

'^  Sere,  I  mose  flattere  dat  you  comes  to  me ;  I 
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sail  do  my  possibles  to  make  of  you  whats  you 
are — de  great  mans." 

"  So  Captain  Broderick  has  given  me  the 
slip  ?"  said  Hartsfoot. 

"  Ah  !  yes,  he  is  gones  ;  but  I  have  got  him 
here/'  and  Hollar  laid  his  hand  upon  the  now 
finished  engraving.  "  But  before  I  show  him,  I 
must  tell  to  you  what  he  do  to  me.  Ah !  it  is 
too  bad ;  it  is  sometings  like  you.  Master  Harts- 
foot." 

"  Then  it  must  be  something  diabolical !" 
laughed  Locke. 

''  He  want  to  pay  me,"  resumed  Hollar,  ''  for 
hims  portrait.  I  say  no  ;  it  was  Master  Harts - 
foot  who  had  order  it,  and  it  was  for  him.  Dis 
was  last  weeks ;  so  he  say  no  more  at  de  times, 
but  to-day,  after  he  had  wish  me  good  byes,  and 
tell  me  he  sail  de  next  weeks  for  Tangier,  back 
comes  dat  finest  of  fine  fellows,  hims  big  dog 
Monk.  He  scratch  at  de  door  ;  I  let  him  in.  He 
have  dis  packet  in  hims  mouth,  which  as  soon  as 
I  sit  down,  he  lay  upon  my  lap,  and  den  away 
him  gallop  down  de  stair  like  mad  dog  after  hims 
master.  1  open  de  packet,  and  what  do  I  see  ? 
two  piece  of  red  brown  velvet,  de  exact  shape  and 
colour  of  Monk's  ear,  made  into  a  leetel  bag ;  in 
dis  leetel  bag  I  find  thirty  gold  Jacobuses,  and 
dis  lettere  from  Monk,  which  you  can  read." 
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*'GooD  Master  Hollae, — 

"  My  master  may  do  as  lie  pleases, 
and  let  his  friends  pay  for  his  picture,  for  he  is  a 
man.  But  I  am  a  dog,  and  a  big  dog,  too  ;  and 
as  I  think,  without  flattering  me,  you  have  done 
me  every  justice,  I  beg  to  enclose  you  the  price 
of  my  portrait,  and  remain, 

''  Your  faithful  servant, 

"  Monk." 

"  Now,  can  you  tell  me,  mine  goote  Master 
Hartsfoot,  where  le  Capitaine  Broderick  do  live  ? 
for  I  really  mose  send  Monk  back  dis  moneys, 
which  is  quite  too  moche,  wis  what  I  am  to  have 
from  you  for  the  picture." 

"  That  would  be  a  very  offensive  proceeding, 
my  dear  Hollar,"  smiled  Hartsfoot,  "  for  what  is 
kindly  meant  should  always  be  kindly  taken ; 
and  I  must  remind  you,  as  Monk  does,  that  he 
is  a  dog,  and  a  big  dog,  too,  and  not  a  man,  and 
as  a  dog,  deserves  to  be  treated  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  good  and  noble  race." 

"  Ah !  I  see.  Master  Hartsfoot,  I  shall  get  no 
helps  from  you.  Marchand  d^oignons  s'y  con- 
nait  en  ciboules  ;  and  you  and  Monsieur  le  Capi- 
taine sont  tout  les  deux^  petris  de  la  meme  belle 
dme:' 

"  Now,  my  good  friend,  let  us  see  the  picture, 
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for  I  am   anxious  for  ^Ir.  Locke  to  begin  his 
sitting." 

And  Hollar  produced  a  really  admirable  and 
most  pleasing  full  length  likeness  of  the  hand- 
some young  Cavalier  and  his  two  canine  friends, 
and  as  he  excelled  in  costume,  the  very  dress,  from 
the  point  cValenqon  of  the  collar,  to  the  large 
ro welled  gold  spur  of  the  buff  cavalier  boot,  had 
both  likeness  and  character  in  it.  Both  Harts- 
foot  and  Locke  pronounced  the  likeness  perfect, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  portrait,  in  an  artis- 
tic point  of  view.  And  as  Mr.  Locke  gave  him 
two  hours  for  this,  his  first  sitting,  his  portrait 
promised  to  be  equally  good. 
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CHAPTEE  YI. 

THE    SURPRISE  "    WEIGHS    ANCHOR. 

i'T  was  the  last  week  in  November.  "The 
Surprise  ^'  had  sailed  for  Tangiers, 
about  three  weeks ;  this  Dorothy 
knew  from  having  heard  from  Gilbert 
the  day  on  which  it  was  to  sail,  otherwise  she 
might  have  ignored  the  fact ;  for  even  the  news 
of  the  most  public  and  important  occurrences, 
travelled  so  slowly  and  uncertainly  in  those  days. 
She  had  kept  her  promise  to  her  mother,  and 
never  let  a  tear  or  a  shadow  appear  on  her  face ; 
but  at  night  when  she  took  off  this  brave  armour 
of  resignation,  she  paid  dearly  for  the  valour  of 
the  day,  and  mip:ht  have  sunk  under  her  utter 
prostration  of  spirit,  but  that  her  prayers  were 
on  the  sea,  and  they  buoyed  her  up.  Victor 
Hugo,  among  the  many  true  and  beautiful  things 
he  has  said,  has  one  memorable  utterance  that 
should  be  stereotyped  as  the  universal  epitaph  of 
all  the  unmourned  and  unhonoured  Dead. 
Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  paupers  are  hud- 
dled into  their  nameless  graves,  "It  is  well," 
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says  that  great  missionary  of  the  heart,  ''  that 
God  knows  where  to  find  the   souls  of  the 

POOR." 

Yea,  verily,  and  it  is  also  well,  that  He  knows 
how  to  find  every  prayer  offered  up  to  him,  for 
though  Dorothy's  prayers  had  been  upon  the  sea, 
he  whom  she  prayed  for  had  not.  "  The  Sur- 
prise," it  is  true,  had  set  sail  on  the  day  and 
hour  appointed,  but  with  two  of  her  complement 
of  passengers  wanting ;  for  on  the  very  night 
before,  Gilbert  Broderick  had  disappeared.  It  was 
some  days  after  this  event  that  his  father  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  it  by  his  son's  servant 
Ferrol— not  even  asking  for  admission,  but  rush- 
ing into  Sir  Allen's  presence  in  a  perfect  agony  of 
despair — stating  that  his  master  had  gone  out  on  the 
evening  before  the  vessel  was  to  sail,  leaving  him 
(Ferrol)  to  convey  the  luggage  down  to  Deptford, 
from  whence  "  The  Surprise  "  was  to  sail  on  the 
following  morning  ;  his  master  having,  as  usual, 
taken  the  two  dogs  with  him,  and  promising  to 
meet  him  at  "  The  Royal  Oak,"  at  Deptford  ;  but 
Ferrol  had  waited  the  whole  night  at  Deptford, 
and  all  the  next  day,  long  after  "  The  Surprise" 
had  sailed,  and  his  master  never  came.  He  then 
returned  to  town  with  the  luggage,  in  the  full 
hope  that,  unaccountable  as  his  absence  was,  he 
should  hear  tidings  of  him  in  London ;  but  his 
first  disappointment  was  to  find  that  nothing  had 
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been  either  seen  or  heard  of  him  at  his  lodgings, 
and  Mrs.  Swinburne  was  almost  as  much  beside 
herself  as  he  was.  He  next  went  to  the  house 
of  every  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
but  they  knew,  or  could  tell  him  nothing.  From 
Mr.  Hartsfoot  he  gleaned  the  latest  tidings  of 
him,  and  they  were  a  week  old,  and  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  that  he  was  perfectly  safe  and 
well  the  last  day  he  had  sat  to  Cooper  the  minia- 
ture painter.  Ferrol  added,  that  he  tried  to  con- 
sole himself  by  thinking  that,  with  the  dogs,  no 
bodily  harm  could  have  happened  to  him,  till 
one  morning,  after  one  of  his  fruitless  voyages 
of  discovery,  he  had  crossed  the  park,  and  was 
coming  through  Whitehall,  when  he  met  Podgers, 
the  King's  valet,  who  said  he  wished  Ferrol 
would  just  step  into  the  porter's  lodge,  and  look 
at  a  hat,  a  glove,  and  a  broken  sword  that  had 
been  found  under  a  heap  of  leaves  that  morning 
in  the  Mall,  where  from  their  appearance  they 
had  evidently  been  lying  at  least  a  week,  and 
now  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  known  that 
Captain  Broderick  was  missing,  he  greatly  feared 
these  things  had  belonged  to  him. 

Ferrol  hastened  into  the  porter's  lodge,  and  to 
his  speechless  horror  instantly  identified  the  hat, 
sword,  and  glove,  as  having  belonged  to  his 
master.  Then  he  suddenly  remembered  his  mas- 
ter having  mentioned  one  morning  that  Mr.  Kil- 
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ligrew  had  breakfasted  with  him,  about  two  burly 
bullies  having  followed  and  insulted  him  on  the 
previous  morning  at  the  Great  Exchange,  and 
that  he  never  should  have  got  rid  of  them  but  for 
Jambres  Fairbrace  having  put  them  to  flight. 
Now  recalling  all  this,  Ferrol,  having  first  car- 
ried his  master's  hat,  broken  sword,  and  glove  to 
his  lodgings  in  the  Pell  Mell,  hurried  off  to  Clif- 
ford's Inn,  to  communicate  with,  and  ask  the 
assistance  of  Jambres  Fairbrace,  but  he  had  left 
London  for  Suffolk  the  day  before.  Then  it  was, 
and  in  perfect  despair,  that  Ferrol  had  gone  to 
Sir  Allen,  and  as  clearly  as  his  great  excitement 
would  permit,  told  him  all  the  circumstances 
above  narrated. 

Sir  Allen,  who  took  everything  in  anger  and 
nothing  in  sorrow,  now  stormed  and  raved  like  a 
madman,  swore  that  it  was  all  a  mean,  underhand 
trick  of  his  son's  to  shirk  going  to  Tangier. 

Ferrol  could  not  stand  this,  and  never  having 
had  any  respect  for  Sir  Allen,  he  could  not  have 
been  said  to  lose  it  when  he  did  lose  his  temper, 
and  exclaimed — 

"  Shame  !  shame  !  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  though 
he  is  your  son,  when  did  you,  or  when  did  any 
living  soul  ever  know  him  think  or  do  the  shadow 
of  a  mean  or  an  underhand  thing  ?  The  angels  in 
Heaven  may  be  as  true  and  as  honest  as  he  is, 
but  they  cannot  be  more  so,   and  it's  a  likely 
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story  tliat  one  so  open,  straightforward,  and 
above-board  as  lie  is  in  all  bis  ways,  would  have 
gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  be  has,  to  pre- 
pare for  this  accursed  fool's  errand  be  was  to  be 
sent  upon,  if  be  bad  intended  playing  sucb  a 
scurvy  trick  as  this?  Besides,  there  are,  as  be 
must  have  known,  plenty  of  hearts  to  ache  and 
break  for  him,  if  yours  don't.  "He  who  never 
willingly  inflicted  pain  on  any  living  thing ;  a 
likely  story,  indeed,  that  he  would  weave  sucb  a 
dark  plot  as  this  ?     No,  no,  he  was  no  plotter." 

Perhaps  if  Sir  Allen  bad  beard  all  this  speech, 
or  indeed  any  part  of  it,  be  might  have  made  a 
very  forcible  reply  to  it  by  knocking  the  speaker 
down,  but  what  we  do  not  bear  we  cannot  answer; 
and  he  was  pacing  the  room  with  knit  brows, 
clenched  hands  and  set  teeth,  feeling  very  much 
inclined  to  take  legal  proceedings  against  all 
England  generally,  and  institute  a  suit  in  Chan- 
cery against  his  missing  son  in  particular ;  for 
bis  paramount,  not  to  say  his  only,  feeling  was 
that  be  bad  been  most  cunningly  and  scandalously 
defrauded  in  some  intangibly  and  occult  weird 
manner  of  the  fee  simple  of  his  estate,  for  after 
all,  an  estate  without  an  heir  is  very  much  like  a 
ship  without  a  sail,  or  a  barn  without  a  flail. 
As  this  thought  took  still  further  possession  of 
bis  mind,  he  lashed  out  in  impotent  rage  at  his 
dead  wife,  as  he  muttered — 
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"Just  like  her,  leaving  me  the  beggarly j»/5 
aller  of  an  only  son." 

After  which  piece  of  posthumous  justice,  he  re- 
lapsed into  silence  again,  as  he  continued  pacing 
the  room  for  about  another  ten  minutes,  when, 
suddenly  stopping,  he  roared  out  to  Ferrol — 

"  My  hat,  su-rah  1" 

Ferrol  left  the  room,  and  sent  another  one  of 
Sir  Allen's  own  sirrahs  in  with  his  hat  and  gloveS;, 
whereupon,  pounding  it  upon  his  head  as  if  he 
had  some  slight  intention  of  braining  himself,  he 
rushed  down  stairs  and  over  to  White  Hall,  where 
he  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King,  when  he 
was  instantly  admitted  to  that  most  accessible  of 
monarchs.  His  manner  was  so  perturbed  that 
he  could  with  difficulty  subdue  it  to  proper  de- 
corum in  the  presence.  However,  he  contrived 
to  make  known  his  loss  (of  which  the  King  had 
previously  heard,  for  by  that  time  it  was  the  town 
talk),  and  to  request  that  his  majesty  would  give 
him  a  par  ordre  du  Roi^  to  Sir  John  Robinson, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  also  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Gate-house  and  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  for  permission  to  search  their  most  secret 
places. 

"  That  I  can  do,"  said  the  King, "  but  it  strikes 
me  that  if  there  had  been  any  foul  play  towards 
your  son  on  the  part  of  some  private  individual, 
say  those  two  fellows  who  dogged  his  steps  some 
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weeks  ago  at  the  Exchange,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  they  would  or  could  hide  him  away  in  any 
state  prison ;  however,  if  it  is  any  satisfaction 
to  you,  you  shall  have  my  order  to  ransack  all  the 
strongholds  in  England." 

"Your  majesty  is  very  good,  and— and — " 
hesitated  Sir  Allen,  "  I  have  another  favour  to 
ask,  if  I  dare  trespass  farther  on  your  majesty's 
gracious  condescension." 

"  Speak  out,  man." 

"  I  am  not  exactly  on  terms  with  my  sister, 
and  if  I  were  to  send  any  emissaries  down  to 
Clumber  Chase,  coming  from  me,  they  might  not 
be  allowed  to  search  the  house  and  the  adjacent 
woods,  but  an  order  from  your  majesty  they  dare 
not  resist." 

"  Oddsfish  !  man,  it's  all  very  well  to  be  a  king, 
but  gentleman  comes  before  king,  and  as  a  gen- 
tleman, I  could  not  force  an  entry  into  the  house 
of  such  a  highly  respectable,  and  still  more 
highly  respected  gentlewoman  as  Mrs.  Phillida 
Broderick,  merely  to  ascertain  if  she  was  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  having  her  own  nephew  in  her 
house.  There  are  things  even  kings  cannot  do, 
just  as  when  old  Madgie,  my  grandfather's  nurse, 
asked  him  to  make  her  son  a  gentleman,  ^  Na, 
na,  Madgie,  I  canna  do  that,'  quoth  he,  '  but  I'll 
make  him  a  lord  for  you.'  And  I'll  teU  you.  Sir 
Allen  what  I  can  do  for  you  if  you  like.     I  wiU 
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write  and  ask  Mrs.  Phillida  if  such  is  the  case  ?  as 
if  from  myself,  on  account  of  the  young  man's 
extraordinary  disappearance,  and  I  am  certain 
she  will  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  can  then  satisfy 
you  on  that  head." 

And  the  King  twisted  the  ears  of  two  little 
spaniels  that  sat  at  either  side  of  him  on  the  sofa, 
as  he  looked  up  with  a  comical  expression,  half 
funny,  half  mischievous,  into  Sir  Allen's  crest- 
fallen face,  who  was,  sorely  against  his  grain,  fain 
to  content  himself  with  an  alternative  that  fell  so 
very  far  short  of  his  wishes ;  so  he  professed  to 
accept  the  royal  offer  with  a  gratitude  that  had  no 
existence  but  in  words. 

"  Ton  my  soul !  Sir  Allen,  I  think  it's  a 
thousand  pities  you  ever  contemplated  sending 
your  son  to  Tangier  at  all,  and  instead  of  expa- 
triating him  among  the  Moors,  did  not  let  him 
pursue  his  amours  here,  and  marry  that  dainty 
little  divinity,  Mistress  Dorothy  Neville.  Fore 
George !  they  would  have  been  the  handsomest 
couple  in  England." 

"  Curse  her/' muttered  Sir  Allen,  involuntarily, 
before  he  could  select  a  more  courtly  style  of 
benediction. 

"  Oddsfish !  Sir  Allen,  take  care  what  you  are 
about,  for  if  ever  you  find  yourself  in  the  same 
room  with  Mistress  Dorothy  again  ;  it  will  be  a 
repetition  of  the  scene  that  took  place  when  that 
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supposed  wizard,  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  died,  when  the  room  was  found  filled 
with  charms  and  curses.  I  cry  you  halves.  Sir 
Allen,  or  shall  it  be  double  and  quits  ?" 

"  As  your  majesty  pleases,"  said  Sir  Allen, 
with  a  grim  smile,  "  for  as  you,  sir,  naturally 
take  precedence,  the  charms  must,  as  usual,  fall 
to  your  share,  which  only  leaves  the  other  half 
for  me.  Well,  no  doubt  they'll  be  useful,  as  there 
are  always  plenty  of  poor  devils  to  whom  one 
must  give  something  J'' 

"  And  what  a  comfort,"  laughed  the  King, ''  to 
be  able  to  give  freely  and  ungrudgingly,  as  1  am 
sure  you  will  do.  Sir  Allen,  now  I  have  put  you 
in  the  way  of  it." 

"At  all  events,"  said  Sir  Allen,  bitterly, 
"  among  one's  relations  one  hardly  knows  one  of 
them  that  is  even  worth  a  curse." 

"  Very  true,"  rejoined  the  King,  "  or  else  it  is 
such  a  work  of  supererogration  that — 

'In  flammam  flammas  ;  in  mare  fundis  aquas.'  " 

Here  the  dogs  simultaneously  put  up  their 
little  heads,  and  flung  back  their  beautiful  long 
ears,  as  they  set  up  a  shrill  barking,  and  Tom 
Killigrew  and  Colonel  Silas  Titus  entered,  to  in- 
form the  King  that  her  majesty  was  ready,  and 
all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court  ready 
mounted,    for    these   propriety  calvacades   took 
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place  on  an  average  once  a  week  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  were  always  conducted  upon  strictly  Darby 
and  Joan  principles,  the  King  not  only  riding 
by  the  Queen^s  side,  but  also  with  her  hand  held 
in  his,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Musquetaire 
Equestrian  quadrille  atFranconis,  and  as  yet  the 
semi-masculine  costume  of  cloth  riding  habits 
had  not  come  into  fashion,  though  it  did  soon 
after,  when  the  ladies  wore  hats  and  coats  over 
their  long  skirts,  exactly  like  those  of  the  men. 
The  spectacle  was  pretty  enough,  with  the  gay 
silks  and  feathers  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  the 
rich  velvets  of  the  men's,  though  Lady  Castle- 
maine's  amber  satin  petticoat  and  black  plumes 
must  have  quite  killed  the  Queen's  pale  rose,  and 
white  Taffeta,  as  no  doubt  they  were  intended  to 
do.  The  dogs,  continuing  to  bark  most  vocifer- 
ously at  the  new  arrivals,  the  King  flipped 
them  with  his  handkerchief,  and  said — 

''  Beauty !  lie  down ;  Penderel,  be  quiet,  sir." 
And  then  rising  and  putting  on  his  gloves, 
which  Colonel  Silas  had  brought  him,  on  a  gold 
fringed  and  embroidered  crimson  velvet  cushion, 
and  taking  his  hat  and  whip,  which  Killigrew 
presented  to  him,  he  rose,  and  turning  to  Sir 
Allen,  said — 

"  I  cannot  keep  the  Queen  waiting.  So  I  wish 
you  good  morning.  Sir  Allen,  and  good  tidings 
of  your  son ;  you  shall  be  informed  when  I  re- 

G  5 
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ceive  an  answer  to  the  letter  wliicli  I  will  send 
down  by  express  to-day." 

Sir  Allen  bowed ;  the  King  quitted  the  room, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Titus ;  while  Killigrew 
remained  behind  to  apply  a  little  blistering  oint- 
ment to  the  crestfallen  Baronet. 

'•^How  now,  Sir  Allen — won't  you  go  down 
and  join  the  calvacade  ?  The  ladies  have  out- 
done themselves  in  splendid  toilets  to-day,  and 
look  like  a  moving  parterre." 

"  I  am  in  no  mood  for  such  frivolities.  I  shall 
go  out  through  the  matted  gallery,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  clear  at  this  hour." 

'^  Oh  !  I  understand,"  rejoined  Killigrew  ;  "  it 
is  a  case  of  '  man  delighteth  you  not,  nor  woman 
neither.'  However,  the  latter  was  not  always 
the  case  with  you,  if  the  scandalous  chronicle  is 
to  be  believed  :  not  that  I  ever  do  believe  scandal, 
because  my  faith,  like  my  digestion,  is  weak,  and 
extremely  limited  both  in  its  extent  and  capa- 
city ; — and  seeing  that  there  really  is  nothing 
else  but  scandal  in  these  times,  if  once  I  began, 
my  poor,  weak,  limited  faith  would  soon  collapse 
under  the  tremendous  taxes  levied  upon  it." 

''  Pshaw  !"  frowned  Sir  Allen,  putting  on  his 
hat,  and  preparing  to  go.  "I  wish  you  would 
recollect,  Killigrew,  that  if  you  are  the  King's 
fool,  you  are  not  mine." 

"  Minerva  forbid !  my  dear  Sir  Allen,  and  if 
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fool  there  must  be  between  us  ;  I  would  rather  it 
were  vdce  versd,  and  that  ^ou  were  7mne.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  now  hard  pressed — studying  the 
part  of  the  bereaved  father — I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  deuced  sorry  about  poor  Gilbert,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  may  soon  turn  up,  for  I  can- 
not believe  that  anything  fatal  has  happened  to 
such  a  thorough  good  fellow,  who  had  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world — at  least,  not  out  of  his  own 
family.  Ah  !  it's  all  the  fault  of  that  confounded 
Tangier  plot'* 

Sir  Allen  broke  from  him  with  a  volley  of  im- 
precations, which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  but 
of  which  Desmond  and  his  coadjutors  had  the 
full  benefit,  on  his  arrival  at  his  own  house  ; 
which  made  the  former  declare,  on  his  return 
to  the  servants'  hall,  that — 

"  Bad  cess  to  him !  before  he'd  ever  again  be 
Custneigh^  to  ould  Nick,  he'd  live  upon  whisky 
for  the  rest  of  his  days,  widout  aven  as  much 
bread  to  it  as  de  fat  knight  in  de  stage  play  had 
to  his  sack." 

Meanwhile,  the  bereaved  father  and  tender 
parent  offered  a  reward  of  £1,000  for  tidings  of 
his  son's  whereabouts,  living  or  dead  ;  but  all  in 
vain  !  and  in  another  fortnight  the  King  received 
an  answer  to  his  autograph  letter  to  Mrs.  Phillida 
Broderick,  but  not  from  her — she  being  confined 

*  Irish  for  footman. 
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to  her  bed,  and  too  ill  to  write — but  from  his 
Majest/s  Physician  in  Ordinary,  Sir  John  Baber, 
then  in  close  attendance  upon  her.  This  letter 
stated  that  Captain  Broderick  was  not,  neither 
had  he  been,  at  Clumber  Chase,  where  the  last 
tidings  of  him  were  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  his  aunt  the  day  before  he  was  to  have 
sailed  in  "  The  Surprise  "  for  Tangier.  Every- 
one was  unaffectedly  sorry  for  this  mysterious 
and  alarming  disappearance ;  but  everyone,  of 
course,  both  felt,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  in 
their  own  way; — and  Mr.  Pepys'  way  was  to 
remark — 

^'  1  do  feel  much  troubled  at  poor  young  Brode- 
rick's  untoward  fate  ;  but  at  all  events^  I  am 
mighty  glad  that  Mr.  Sheres  is  safe  off  to 
Tangier !" 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

THE    UNWELCOME    GUEST. 

EITHER  Dorothy  nor  Mrs.  Neville 
had  heard  a  syllable  about  Gilbert 
Broderick's  most  strange  and  mys- 
terious disappearance  on  the  eve  of 
Lis  intended  voyage,  for  which  he  had  been  so 
long  preparing,  and  for  which  every  preparation 
had  been  completed.  It  is  true,  they  might  have 
heard  of  it  weeks  before  from  Oliver  Hartsfoot, 
as  soon  as  Ferrol  had  communicated  it  to  him, 
but  he  was  always  reluctant  to  be  the  first  bearer 
of  ill-tidings  to  anyone,  but  more  especially  to 
those  he  loved,  and  as  Gilbert's  absence  at  Tan- 
gier was  to  have  been  for  three  years,  he  thought 
that  surely,  long  before  that  time  had  expired, 
the  mystery  must  be  solved  one  way  or  the  other, 
if  their  worst  fears  were  realized,  and  he  had  lost 
his  life  through  some  foul  play.  Come  when 
they  might,  the  tidings  would  only  reach  Dorothy 
too  soon  !  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  re-ap- 
peared, and  his  absence,  mysterious  and  extraor- 
dinary as  it  was,  could  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
it  would  be  cruel  in   the  extreme  to  have  raised 
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her  fears  upon  an  incertitude ;  and  let  people 
rail  as  they  will  against  suspense,  it  lias  this  one 
advantage — that  hope  can  never  cease  to  exist 
during  its  reign. 

Whenever  the  interests  or  well  being  of  others 
was  concerned,  whether  for  much  or  whether  for 
little,  all  that  he  could  think  or  do,  Hartsfoot 
did,  and  that  promptly  and  effectually ;  Bis  dat 
qui  cito  dat  actually  appearing  to  run  in  his 
blood,  as  less  good  and  salutary  things  do  some- 
times in  that  of  others.  So,  the  very  moment 
after  Ferrol  had  acquainted  him  with  his  master's 
disappearance  (the  circumstance  attending  which 
that  troubled  and  preyed  upon  Hartsfoot  most 
having  been  the  finding  of  his  hat,  sword,  and 
glove  where,  and  as  they  were  foundj,  he  set  off 
to  Gilbert's  lodgings  in  the  Pell  ]\Iell,  to  find  out 
if  Mrs.  Swinburn  had  been  paid  prior  to  Gilbert's 
going  out  on  the  last  evening  he  had  been  there, 
and  if  not,  to  pay  her,  and  have  all  Captain 
Broderick's  effects  removed  to  his  (Hartsfoot's) 
house,  so  as  not  to  hinder  her  from  re-letting 
her  rooms.  But  on  arriving  at  her  house,  he 
found  the  poor  woman  drowned  in  tears,  and  in 
reply  to  his  query  as  to  her  having  been  paid, 
she  sobbed  out — 

*'  Paid !  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  he  paid  me  that 
very  morning  of  the  evening  he  was  missing,  as 
he  did  everything,  like  a  true  and  noble  gentle- 
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man  as  he  was,  for,  because  I  was  to  have  the 
real  pleasure  of  keeping  some  of  his  clothes  and 
things  locked  away  in  my  presses  while  he  was 
in  foreign  parts,  he  insisted  upon  paying  me  six 
months  rent — more  than  was  due  to  me— as  he 
said,  for  the  rent  of  the  wardrobes ;  and  he  gave 
me,  as  a  remembrance  of  him  (as  if  I  could  ever 
forget  him  I  till  I  see  another  like  him,  which 
will  be   never!),   the  beautifullest  black  moire 
gown  you  ever  saw,  sir  ;  fit  for   any  duchess — I 
mean   real  duchesses,    not    misses    made    into 
duchesses,  in  the  way  the  devil  pays  his  wages 
now.     But  as  to  letting  of  the  Captain's  rooms 
to  anybody  else — never,  sir  ;  not  if  he  stays  away 
fifty  years — leastways,  if  I  should  live  so  long. 
If  he  comes  back  he'll  pay  me,  and  if  he  don't — 
poor  dear  young  gentleman  ! — it  isn't  money  that 
will  do  me  any  good     Thank  Heaven  !  the  dear 
dogs  were  with  him.      I  cannot — I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  that  noble  fellow  Monk  would  let  any 
harm  come  anigh  him ;  I'm  sure  he'd  tear  twenty 
people  to  pieces  first,  bless  him !      But  pray — 
pray,  sir — thanking  you  all  the  same  for  your 
kind  consideration — donH  remove  any  of  Captain 
Broderick's  things  from  my  house  ;  they  are  my 
only  consolation,  for  as  long  as  I  see  the  rooms 
full  of  his  things,  I  feel  sure    he   must   come 
back." 

"  I  won't,  !Mr3.  Swinburne,"   said  Hartsfoot ; 
"  but  do  you  think  Ferrol  would  let  me  have  his 
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hat,  sword,  and  glove,  that  were  found?  as  I 
should  like  to  keep  them." 

''  I  can^t  say^  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Swinburne,  wip- 
ing her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron;  '*  for 
he  takes  on  terrible,  does  poor  Ferrol.  Put  it 
aU  together  I  don't  think  he's  eat  an  ounce  since 
the  night  the  Captain  disappeared,  and  my  be- 
lief is  that  he  sleeps — at  least  not  sleeps,  for  I 
don't  think  he  closes  his  eyes — but  that  he  lies 
down  like  a  dog  upon  those  things  that  were 
found  of  his  poor,  dear  master's.  But  I'll  send 
him  to  you,  sir,  and  you  can  ask  him." 

Ferrol  came,  and  was  asked. 

"What  all,  sir?"  said  he,  looking  piteously 
and  helplessly  up  into  Hartsfoot's  face. 

"Well,  no,  my  poor  fellow;  none  of  them, 
since  you  naturally  so  cling  to  them." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you ;  you  shall  have 
the  glove  and  the  broken  sword,  if — if — sir,  you 
will  kindly  promise  that  when  I  die  I  shall  have 
them  back  to  be  buried  with  me  ?" 

"  That  Twill  promise ;  but  you  won't  die, Ferrol, 
I  hope  and  believe,  till  you  have  seen  your  master 
again,  safe  and  well." 

Ferrol  shook  his  head,  and  then  said,  looking 
out  vacantly  before  him — 

"At  all  events  I  shall  be  sure  to  see  him  in 
heaven,  and  I  should  like  to  show  him  that  I  took 
care  of  these  last  things  of  his." 

It  was  sometime  before  Hartsfoot's  own  eyes 
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were  fit  to  appear  in  the  street ;  but  at  last  he 
left  Ferrol,  who  on  his  part  promised  to  take  the 
broken  sword  and  glove  to  him  that  evening, 
while  Hartsfoot  pressed  him  to  come  and  see  him 
as  often  as  he  could,  and  they  would  talk  over 
their  common  loss,  and  consult  about  what  steps 
could  still  be  taken  in  the  hope  of  solving  the 
mystery. 

But  of  all  this  Mrs.  NeviUe  and  Dorothy  knew 
nothing,  as  they  sat  at  work  one  bright,  clear, 
cold  December  morning  in  the  drawing-room,  at 
The  Chestnuts.  Ever  since  "  The  Surprise"  had 
sailed  Dorothy  had  become  an  incessant  worker, 
for  if  she  sang  or  played,  music  only  reminded 
her  too  painfully  of  Gilbert,  and  if  she  attempted 
to  draw,  her  pencil  did  nothing  but  reproduce  his 
features.  So  drawing  was  of  no  more  use  than 
music  as  an  employment;  and  as  for  reading 
that  had  become  an  impossibility,  as  her  thoughts 
were  literally  all  at  sea,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of 
a  page  she  did  not  know  one  word  it  contained. 
Oh,  what  a  blessed  safety-valve  is  needlework  to 
women,  for  while  they  work  their  thoughts  are 
free  and  unfettered,  and  can  "  Put  a  girdle  round 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes."  And  as  resignation 
is  their  pole  star,  their  needle  is  as  true  to  it  as 
that  of  the  tempest  tossed  mariner  is  to  the  other 
pole.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  Dorothy 
was  a   most   accomplished   and  expert  needle- 
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woman,  for  she  was  a  true  and  perfect  woman, 
and  those  who  are  not  adepts  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  needle,  be  they  princesses  or  paupers, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  Woman.  The  dis- 
graceful ignorance  of  the  sex  in  the  present  day 
of  this,  whic]im.2ij^  par  excellence,  be  called,  "The 
gentle  craft,"  perhaps  fully  accounts  for  there 
being  such  an  inundation  of  "  Females "  and 
such  a  deficit  of  women  in  modern  England. 
Just  as  a  fact  of  everything  in  a  petticoat,  now- 
a-days,  from  the  dressed  out  pieces  of  affectation 
and  vulgarity  behind  a  counter,  to  the  social  evil 
figuring  in  a  police  report,  being  called  "  Ladies,'''* 
no  doubt  accounts  for  their  being  so  few  G-entle- 
WOMEN.  Even  that  best  and  oldest  of  God's  in- 
stitutions, MoTHEKS,  our  plethora  of  modern 
vulgarity,  and  its  consequent  frantic  straining 
after  that  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  vulgarity,  the 
'^  Genteel !"  is  doing  all  it  can  to  abolish.  Ask 
any  little  begrimed,  unfed,  unwashed,  coster- 
monger's  or  dustman's  scion  about  the  streets 
why  he  or  she  is  incurring  such  peril  among 
wheels  and  horses  ?  and  the  answer  will  be  that 
"  Mamma"  sent  them.  A  short  time  ago,  at  a 
trial  for  murder  in  the  north,  a  farm  labourer  and 
his  wife,  who  took  in  washing  and  went  out  as  a 
charwoman,  were,  with  their  children,  summoned 
as  witnesses  ;  the  eldest  boy — I  beg  pardon, 
young  gentleman — aged  eight,  upon  being  asked 
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by  the  magistrate  how  he  came  by  some  sus- 
picious apples,  replied,  ''  Mamma  gave  them  to 
me." 

The  same  leaven  runs  throughout  a  bevy  of 
spinsters  in  a  provincial  town,  who  really  were 
gentlewomen  by  birth,  and  the  youngest  of  whom 
had  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  fifty.  Still,  splitting 
on  that  Scylla,  or  rather  Sylly,  of  the  "  British 
female,"  extreme  juvenility  always  spoke  of  their 
dead  mother  as  ''  my  sweet  mamma,"  or  rather, 
as  they  pronounced  it,  '^my  thweet  mummaw." 
Now  really  one  might  have  supposed  that  they 
would  have  been  old  enough  to  have  known 
better,  and  not  have  been  ashamed  of  having  had 
a  mother.  But,  then,  one  must  recollect  that  no 
one  ever  goes  to  bed  now  (quite  enough  to  craze 
them),  they  only  "  retire  to  rest."  The  very  com- 
monest among  the  common  people  never  live 
anywhere  ;  they  always  "  reside  "  in  some  garret, 
or  cellar,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  used — in  the 
good  old,  unrefined,  but  far  less  vulgar  times — 
to  be  an  animal  called  '^  a  shop  man,"  but,  like 
the  dodo,  the  genus  is  now  extinct,  and  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  thing  meant,  is  an 
*^  assistant."  Once  upon  a  time,  when  pigs  were 
swine,  workmen  received  wages ;  now  they  only 
accept  "  salaries."  But  we  must  look  a  little 
above  for  the  source  of  all  this  rubbish  ;  it  flows 
downwards,  from  the  kitchen  exotics  of  "  sensa- 
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tion  literature,"   wherein  the  heroines  profess  to 
be  frightened  "  ^"  someone  !      Now,  it  used  to 
be  understood  that  persons  were  afraid  of  a  thing, 
but  frightened  at  a  person.       "  Don't  talk  like 
that,"  and  "  'DorCt  joke  me  like  that !"  is  another 
of  the  elegancies  of  diction  with  which  modem 
heroes  and  heroines  of  fiction  are  credited  by  their 
authors,  forgetting  that  nullum  simile  quod  idem 
est — viz.,  that  nothing  is   like  that  is  the  same; 
consequently,    while  persons   are   speakings   or 
looking,  they  may  speak  in  that  rcay^  but  they 
cannot  possibly  speak  like  what  they  are  in  the 
act  of  doing.     Leaving  the  vulgarities  of  slang 
quite  untouched,  as  belonging  to  the  incurables, 
there  is  a  vulgarity  of  verbal  economies  very  rife, 
such  as    leaving    out  the  conjunctions — "  She 
went  to  help  him  pack,^'  or  "  this  will  help  you  keep 
house.'^       Then    comes    the    detestably    vulgar 
^^ please,"  and  '^  please  do,"  and  ^'please  don't," 
and,  some  lunch  for  some  luncheon.      Why  not, 
some  dine  for  some  dinner  at  once  ?    But  where 
they  rob  Peter,  to  be  sure  they  pay  Paul ;  for, 
instead  of  simply  grudging    a   thing,    they  be^ 
grudge  it.     And  in  all  these  charming  reposi- 
taries  of    slip-slop,    a  woman    never    can    be 
described,  with  a  needle  in  her  hand,  without  its 
being    stated   that    she  was    ^'sewing,"    which, 
among  maid  servants,  certainly  is  the   generic 
term  for  needlework ;  but  it  never  used  to  be  so 
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used  by  gentlewomen, — as  though  at  work,  they 
may  be  hemming,  fellmg,  stitching,  whipping, 
running,  or,  in  fact,  doing  anything  but  sewing. 
Begin  and  began,  are  two  other  poor  words,  which 
appear  to  have  been  completely  Burked  by  the 
altitudes  and  superfineries  of  modern  (il)  litera- 
ture. Formerly  when  persons  had  been  a  long 
time  without  food,  they  began  to  get  hungry ; 
now  never.  They  always  "  commence  "to  do  so, 
and  if  a  heroine  has  to  be  described  in  a  great 
state  of  agitation  as  walking  quickly  towards  a 
door,  it  is  always  "  she  commenced!  to  walk 
rapidly,  &c."  And  in  one  sensation  novel,  the 
heroine,  from  some  line  of  conduct  she  was  com- 
pelled to  pursue,  "  feared  it  would  leave  an  onus 
on  her  name,"  evidently  thereby  confounding 
odium  with  onus.  But  the  ojius  probandi,  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  slip-slop  and  vulgarisms  of 
modern  fiction,  would  be  endless  ;  they,  however, 
make  one  rail  still  more  against  Horace's  already 
well-railed  at  verba  sesquipedalian  and,  above  all, 
they  make  one  wish — that  the  laws  concerning 
English  grammar  and  composition  were  as  Mede 
and  Persian-like  as  those  of  France.  That  one 
unfortunate  line  of  Boileau^s — 

"  Cest  d  vous^  mon  esprit,  d  quije  veuxparler,'' 

has  been  cited  oftener  than  all  the  most  beautiful 
ones   he   ever  wrote,    simply — from    what    the 
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French  consider  its  flagrant  grammatical  error — 
consisting  of  a  single  superfluous  A.  The  line 
should  have  ran — 

**  C'est  vous,  mon  esprit,  a  qui  je  veux  parler." 

But  no.  French  critics,  and  the  French  public — 
who  are  all  critics,  and  competent  critics,  too — 
so  far  as  the  purity  and  correctness  of  their  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  have  schedule  A'd  this  un- 
fortunate line  to  eternal  reprobation. 

But  this  is  a  long  digression,  and  we  must 
return  to  Dorothy,  who,  as  we  before  stated,  was, 
as  well  as  her  mother,  sitting  at  work  in  the 
drawing-room  at  The  Chestnuts  ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  making  a  set  of  baby  linen  for  a  sister  of 
Dr.  Fairbrace's,  who  expected  an  addition  to  her 
family  in  a  few  months.  These  little  garments, 
both  as  to  the  fineness  of  the  material,  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  needlework  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  quaintness  of  their  forms,  would 
be  a  treasure  for  the  Kensington  Museum,  could 
they  find  their  way  under  a  glass  case  there  now. 

Fashions  in  all  ages  change  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  not  wholly ;  for  instance,  people  still  con- 
tinue, so  far  as  costume  is  concerned,  to  come 
into  the  world  precisely  in  the  same  trim  they  did 
then  ;  and  indeed,  despite  the  world-old  diatribes, 
against  female  fickleness  and  inconstancy,  women 
in  the  year  1871,  still  continue  (of  an  evening)  to 
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go  into  the  world  pretty  mncla,  in  tlie  same  unin- 
cumbered estate  fashion  they  came  into  it.  But 
in  Anno  Domini  1669,  though  people  entered 
the  world  in  this  state,  the  moment  they  arrived, 
they  were  swathed  up  like  little  mummies.  All 
light  was  carefully  excluded  from  them,  lest 
they  should  discover  too  soon  whether  God  had 
given  them  the  use  of  their  eyes  ;  and  so  be  led 
prematurely  to  obey  the  mandate  of  public  pla- 
cards, with  a  printed  hand,  and,  as  the  nurses 
phrase  it,  "take  notice."  But  despite  this  fraud 
upon  their  intellect,  their  brains  were  put  into 
a  hot-bed  by  all  the  flannel  in  which  they  were 
wrapped.  And  instead  of  the  little  mottled 
sausages,  in  the  shape  of  arms,  now  so  osten- 
tatiously displayed  in  every  nursery,  they  were 
carefully  covered  down  to  their  fingers'  ends. 
Now  the  little  "  shirts"  that  Mrs.  Neville  and 
Dorothy  were  making  were  of  ''  Toile  du  Roi,'''' 
a  curiously  fine  linen,  as  fine  and  soft  as  the 
finest  cambric,  only  thick  instead  of  thin. 

These  Lilliputian  garments  were  made  high  up 
to  the  throat,  and  frilled  round  with  rich  Dresden 
lace,  but  instead  of  the  arm  holes  being  daintily 
frilled  round  with  narrow  cambric  frills,  like  the 
paws  of  a  well-clipped  white  poodle,  as  in  modern 
baby  ^'  shirts,"  they  had  lon^-,  full  Bishop  sleeves, 
drawn  in  with  a  running  string  round  the  wrists, 
and  finished  with  an  elaborate  ruffle  of  Dresden 
lace,  a  lace  very  like  Valenciennes,  only  richer. 
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The  little  caps,  all  of  a  quaint,  coif-like  form, 
were  also  of  Toile  du  Roi,  but  all  with  a  double 
piece  across  the  head,  and  coming  down  over  the 
ears  on  the  same  brain-stewing  principle.  But 
both  the  caps,  and  all  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the 
shirts  were  embroidered  in  the  linen  in  the  most 
exquisitely  fine  needle  work,  forming  a  perfect 
imitation  of  Dresden  lace,  and  composed  of  crests 
or  coronets,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  or  the  infant's 
and  the  worker's  name,  or  even  short  good  wishes 
to  the  little  wearer,  far  more  poetical  than  the 
modern  pin-cushion  platitude  of  "  Welcome, 
sweet  babe."  The  lace  needlework  bestowed 
upon  these  little  clothes  by  Dorothy  and  her 
mother,  was  truly  a  curiosity  of  taste  and  skill, 
and,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  expressed  it,  really 
"  Pretty  to  see." 

Mother  and  daughter  had  both  sat  silent  for 
some  time,  plying  their  needles  most  assiduously, 
and  thinking  their  own  thoughts,  which,  sooth 
to  say,  if  not  running  in  exactly  the  same  chan- 
nel, were  doing  so  in  parallel  ones. 

At  length  Dorothy,  with  a  pair  of  very  finely 
pointed,  gold  mounted  scissors,  severed  the  last 
thread  with  which  she  had  been  imitating  lace 
on  the  little  cap  in  her  hands,  and  laying  it  down 
on  the  top  of  her  work  basket,  where  it  formed  a 
sort  of  capital  to  the  snowy  pillar  of  little  gar- 
ments already  completed,  she  exclaimed — 

''  There,  that  little  golgotha  is  finished." 
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"  Oh  I  you  must  tell  me,  Tliea,"  said  Mrs. 
Neville,  looking  up  from  her  work  now  that  the 
silence  was  broken,  '^  what  greetings  or  mottoes 
you  have  worked  into  your  caps,  as  it  would  be  a 
pity  that  each  of  our  dozens  should  be  exactly 
alike,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  pic-nic  to  Fairlop 
Forest,  where  it  was  discovered,  when  the  ham- 
pers were  opened,  that  each  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  alderman's  wives  had  contributed  a  cold 
roast  goose." 

'-'  Which,  allowing  half  a  goose  to  each  of  the 
unroasted,  unfeathered  bipeds  assembled,  would 
have  constituted  a  flock  of  seventy-two  geese  in 
all,"  said  Dorothy.  '-'  But,  dear  mother,  I  dare- 
say you  have  been  twice  as  notable  as  me,  as  you 
always  are,  for  I  have  only  made  two  of  my 
dozen  of  caps,  and  ^  place  aux  dames^^  as  the  say- 
ing is,  though  the  doing  is  very  different,  at 
least,  in  this  country.  In  case  the  future  wearer 
should  be  a  girl,  I  have  got  into  her  head  ^  Bear 
AND  FoEBEAR,'  as  soou  as  possiblc.  The  other, 
is  an  especial  device,  though  rarely  adopted,  even 
in  theory  by  the  superior  sex,  viz.,  Be  Good,  aisD 
Do  Good.  Heigh  ho  I  if  one  could  but  place  a 
little  fragment  of  magic  mirror  in  the  side  of  in- 
fants' caps,  wherein,  as  soon  as  they  opened  their 
eyes  upon  this  world,  they  could  see  their  whole 
future  fates  I  how  many  thousands,  not  to  say 
millions,  would  turn  away  their  poor  little  heads 
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from  the  bitter  cup  offered  to  them,  and  refuse, 
with  a  dying  protest,  even  to  taste  it !" 

"  Aye,  but  we  have  no  option;  we  must  not 
only  taste,  but  drink,  and  not  only  drink,  but 
di'ain  it ;  and  if  there  is  more  bitter  in  the  cup 
of  some  than  in  that  of  others,  depend  upon  it, 
it  is  a  salutary  bitter,  as  Omniscience  has  mingled 
it;  it  is  our  own  sinful  additions  which  alone 
render  the  dregs  at  the  last,  in  some  instances 
indescribably  horrible." 

Mrs.  Neville  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 
when  they  were  startled  by  the  furious  galloping 
of  horses,  and  the  sharp  echoes  of  their  feet  re- 
turned from  the  hard  frosty  gravel ;  they  both 
looked  towards  the  windosv,  and  both  at  one  glance 
recognised  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  followed  by  his 
two  grooms, 

"  Oh !  mother/'  almost  shrieked  Dorothy, 
'^  what  can  bring  that  horrid  man  here  ?  Some- 
thing dreadful  must  have  happened  to  Gilbert." 

''  Nay,  dear  child ;  from  the  time  the  vessel 
sailed  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  having  any 
tidings  of  ^m." 

"  Let  me  go,"  cried  Dorothy,  with  both  her 
hands  before  her  face,  trying  to  make  her  way 
past  her  mother  to  a  door  that  opened  into  an- 
other room,  and  through  which  she  could  reach 
her  own  by  the  back  stairs  without  traversing  the 
hall. 
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"  My  dear  love,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  detaining 
her  by  her  dress  ;  ''  wait  at  least  to  hear  what 
can  have  brought  him  here." 

''  No,  no ;  you  know,  mother,  that  I  am  not 
cunning  of  fence.  I  could  not  put  myself  in 
guard  before  that  man,  neither  could  I  give  him 
time  to  do  so.  I  feel  that  I  should  rush  upon 
him  at  once,  and  plunge  my  weapon  into  his 
lungs — for  he  has  no  heart — up  to  the  hilt ;  that 
is,  my  tongue,  which  the  proverb  says  is  a  woman's 
sword,  which  she  never  lets  rust." 

And  Dorothy  broke  from  her  mother's  retain- 
ing grasp,  and  rushed  through  the  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Sir  Allen 
Broderick,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  should 
have  ventured  to  present  himself  before  two  per- 
sons whom  he  had  so  systematically  slighted  and 
insulted,  and  whose  lives,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
own  sister,  their  most  dear  and  valued  friend,  he 
had  embittered  as  much  as  lay  within  his  power, 
and  unfortunately  that  was  much.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  he  was  a  very  ambitious  and 
very  worldly  man.  Such  natures  are  invariably 
as  servilely  mean,  as  they  are  tyrannical  and  over- 
bearing, for  meanness  and  worldliness  always 
make  warp  and  weft  together.  No  worldly  or 
ambitious  person,  ever  has  any  feeling,  much  less 
any  fine  perception    or   delicacy   of  feeling,  for 
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whidi  reason  neither  have  vain  or  affected  per- 
sons, because  selfishness,  vanity,  affectation,  and 
meanness  are  all  offshoots,  or  branch  offices,  of 
the  great  head  firm  of  worldliness.  And  Sir 
Allen  Broderick  having  got  a  feeling — no,  we 
beg  pardon,  that  was  a  weakness  he  never  had 
about  anyone  or  anything — but,  to  speak  more 
correctly.  Sir  Allen  Broderick  having  got  an  idea 
into  his  head  that  his  son  had  out-witted  him, 
and  that  Mrs.  Neville  and  her  daughter  were  ac- 
cessory to  the  fact,  and  consequently  cognisant 
of  his  hiding-place  if  alive,  or  of  his  fate  if  dead, 
had  resolved,  no  matter  how  mean  the  proceed- 
ing might  appear  to  them,  so  long  as  he  gained 
his  point,  to  make  overtures  to  them  to  help  him 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  his  son's  disappearance ; 
and  as  he  had  passed  his  life  in  weaving  plots, 
baiting  traps,  forging  lies,  and  squeezing  human 
oranges  and  throwing  away  the  rinds,  he  had 
come  quite  prej)ared  to  make  a  noble  and 
generous  offer  (how  he  laughed  and  hugged  him- 
self as  he  thought  the  unspoken  words,  or,  as  he 
called  them,  "fools'  coin")  to  withdraw  all 
opposition  to  Dorothy's  and  Gilbert's  marriage, 
being  at  the  same  time  quite  resolved,  as  usual, 
to  go  back  of  every  syllable  of  this  "'  noble  and 
generous  promise,"  the  moment  he  had  gained 
his  point  of  ascertaining  his  son's  whereabouts  ; 
and  that  the  said  "nobleness"  and  "generosity" 
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had  served  him  for  bait,  the  only  way  in  which 
he  ever  trafficked  in  the  before-mentioned  "  fools' 
coin." 

Soon  after  the  hall  door  bell  had  rang  its  re- 
sounding peal  Jessop  entered,  literally  trembling 
from  agitation,  as  he  informed  his  mistress — 

'^  Sir  Allen  Broderick  wishes  to  see  you, 
madam.^' 

"  I  cannot  say  the  wish  is  mutual,"  she  said, 
her  eyes  and  cheeks  both  flashing,  as  she  took  a 
large  Indian  fan  off  of  a  table  near  her,  and  cold 
as  the  day  was,  and  as  the  large  pine  fire  testified, 
fanned  herself  vehemently  before  she  added, 
'*  Ask  him  to  give  you  any  message  he  may 
have." 

Jessop  returned,  looking  still  more  nervous  and 
distressed  than  at  his  first  advent. 

"  If  you  please.  Madam,  Sir  Allen  says  he  must 
see  you." 

"  Must  r  echoed  Mrs.  Neville,  rising  and  re- 
peating the  word  with  a  little  hysterical  laugh, 
as  the  increased  action  of  the  fan  was  fast  rising 
to  hurricane  point.  "  Must ! — tell  Sir  Allen 
Broderick  that  the  King  has  never  availed  him- 
self of  his  royal  prerogative  to  use  that  word  to 
mer 

"  Of  course.  Madam,"  soothed  Jessop,  "  what 
he  means  is,  that  his  business  demands  impera- 
tively that  he  should  see  you ;  but,  you  know  his 
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nasty  arbitrary  way  of  talking,  and  my  belief  is, 
he'd  speak  that  way  to  the  Queen  herself ;  for  you 
know,  Madam,  good  manners  and  bad  temper 
were  never  yet  seen  in  company  together." 

"  Ask  him,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  slightly  calmed 
by  this  indisputable  truth,  "  if  what  he  has  to 
communicate  is  anything  about  my  dear  Mrs. 
Phillida  Broderick  ?" 

Jessop  returned,  this  time  apparently  less  per- 
plexed, slowly  rubbing  his  hands,  as  if  perform- 
ing a  sort  of  dry  drill,  against  the  next  time  he 
washed  them,  as  he  bowed,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice — 

"  Sir  Allen  Broderick's  respects.  Madam,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  to  you,  is  not  about  Mrs. 
Phillida  Broderick,  but  about  the  Captain,  his 
son,  and  he  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  nould  have  the  goodness  to  see  him.^^ 

And  Jessop  delivered  this  part  of  the  message 
in  italics,  which  Sir  Allen  had  not  done,  although 
doing  his  uttermost  to  get  up  his  cringing  to  the 
sticking  point,  as  he  stood  on  those  cold  door 
steps,  a  north-east  wind  full  in  his  teeth  ;  but  as 
the  said  cringing  never  was  used  (bullying  and 
intimidation  being  preferred)  but  on  great  and 
desperate  occasions,  it  was,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
little  rusty  and  hard  to  get  into  gear. 

'''  Let  him  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  who 
remained   standing  and  fanning  herself,  for  she 
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felt  that  if  seated  she  could  not — or  would  not — 
rise  to  receive  him ;  and  yet,  being  habitually  a 
gentlewoman,  as  well  as  one  by  bhth,  she  did 
not  want  to  be  rude,  even  to  Sir  Allen  Brode- 
rick. 

Jessop  threw  open  the  door  and  announced 
him. 

Sir  Allen  stood  within  the  door,  held  his  hat 
with  both  hands  against  his  breast,  bowed  over 
it  a  profound  triune  bow,  and  then,  flipping  his 
right  boot  with  his  delicately  embroidered  cob- 
web batiste  pocket-handkerchief,  said,  as  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  sort  of  jaunty  air  into  the  room — • 
"  I  ought  to  apologise  for  entering  a  lady's 
drawing-room,  and  such  a  lady's !  and  such  a 
drawing-room  !  in  my  riding  boots,  only  there  is 
no  dust,  and  the  roads  are  as  smooth  as  a  bowling 
green." 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  I^eville  stood  drawn  up  to 
her  full  height  in  return  for  Sir  Allen's  pro- 
foundly deferential  bow ;  her  head  did  slightly 
bend  forward,  but  in  those  days  women  did  not 
bow — they  made  low  and  elaborate  curtseys,  but 
this  she  did  not  do.  Jessop,  of  course,  placed  a 
chair  for  the  unwelcome  guest,  which  the  hostess 
did  not  ask  him  to  take,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
waiving  that  ceremony,  he  condescendingly 
dropped  into,  lifted  up  his  sword  to  prevent  its 
knocking  against  the  side  of  the  chair,  but  still 
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kept  his  hat  in  his  hand ;  a  hat  being  a  great 
resource  in  all  conversational  dilemmas,  as  well 
as  a  capital  oubliette^  into  which  to  throw  all  un- 
accredited looks.  Perceiving  that  Sir  Allen  had 
taken  the  chair  placed  for  him,  as  she  could  not 
possibly  submit  to  a  man  being  seated  while  she 
remained  standing,  she  resumed  her  own  chair, 
but  without  uttering  a  syllable  in  reply  to  her 
visitor's  apology  about  his  boots ;  while  Jessop 
retreated,  closing  the  door  after  him,  and  with  a 
wistful  look  at  his  mistress,  feeKng  very  much  as 
a  compassionate  wild  beast  keeper,  under  Diocle- 
tian, might  have  done  in  ancient  Eome,  when  he 
closed  the  door  of  the  arena,  after  leaving  a 
primitive  Christian  to  his  fate.  Finding  that 
word  from  the  lady  he  was  not  likely  to  have. 
Sir  Allen  was,  perforce,  obliged  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative. 

^'  Ahem  !  You  must  not,  Madam,  look  upon 
my  coming  here  in  the  light  of  a  mere  visit." 

"  I  do  not,  sir ;  I  look  upon  it  quite  in  the 
light  of  a  visitation." 

Sir  Allen  bit  his  lips  so  sharply,  that  he  cut  a 
malediction  that  had  risen  to  them  in  two,  which 
he  threw  into  his  hat,  and  thrust  them  down 
with  a  corresponding  look,  that  he  would  have 
given  a  quarter's  salary  of  his  Irish  sinecure  to 
have  hurled  with  it,  at  Mrs.  Neville.  But,  pru- 
dence ! — ^prudence !    dissimulation  is  the   art  of 
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governing — at  least,  with  men  of  Sir  Allen 
Broderick's  calibre.  So,  instead  of  doing  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  he  raised  his  eyes  fall  on  Mrs. 
Neville's  face,  with  what  he  intended  to  be  a 
melancholy  smile,  but  which  only  gave  to  his 
satyr-like  type  of  face  the  appearance  of  suddenly 
having  had  a  bat's  wing  spread  over  the  lower 
part  of  it,  as  he  said — 

^'  I  need  not.  Madam,  inform  you  of  what  you 
are  no  doubt  better  acquainted  with  than  myself. 
I  allude  to  Captain  Broderick's  extraordinary, 
and  I  must  say,  not  very  creditable  disappear- 
ance !" 

"  Disappearance !  why,  surely,  sir,  it  was  your 
own  arrangement,  wish — nay,  express  command, 
that  your  son  should  go  to  Tangier." 

'^  Precisely  so,  Madam ;  but  this  is  trifling 
most  unwarrantably  with  a  father's  just  displea- 
sure, as  you  must  know  better  than  anyone  that 
he  did  not  go  to  Tangier,  but  avoided  doing  so 
by  a  most  dastardly  and  pusillanimous  pretended 
disappearance  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  the 
vessel  was  to  sail." 

He  saw  by  her  countenance,  which  he  watched 
narrowly,  that  she  was  unaffectedly  surprised — 
nay,  astounded  at  this  intelligence,  as  she  re- 
peated the  words — 

**  Dastardly !  pusillanimous  !  Your  son  is  in- 
capable of  being  either,  sir ;  but  I  am  quite  at  a 
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loss  to  understand  wliat  yon  mean  by  disappear- 
ing, and  not  having  sailed  for  Tangier." 

"  Oh !  indeed,"  said  Sir  Allen,  with  an  imperti- 
nent sneer,  his  chronic  habit  of  guaging  others' 
duplicity  by  his  own,  and  his  habitual  brutality 
gaining  the  ascendant,  despite  his  cunning  and 
the  restraint  he  had  imposed  upon  himself. 
*^  Oh !  indeed !  I  suppose  you  are  also  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  pretty  little  stage  trick  of  his 
hat,  glove,  and  broken^sword,  being  found  some 
ten  days  after  among  the  withered  leaves  on  the 
Mall,  to  make  it  appear  as  if  he  had  lost  his  life 
in  some  street  brawl,  and  his  body  had  been 
carried  away  and  disposed  of  by  his  victorious 
foe." 

"  Grood  God !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Neville,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  turning  deadly  pale,  as 
Dorothy's  dream  rushed  into  her  mind ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  say,  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  that  this 
is  really  the  case  ?" 

"  And  diO  you  mean  reaUy  to  say.  Madam,  that 
you  did  not  know  all  this — a  great  deal  better, 
and  more  specifically  than  I  can  tell  it  to  you?" 

"  I  declare  to  heaven,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  being 
too  terribly  shocked,  and  unaffectedly  grieved,  to 
even  heed,  much  less  resent,  the  impertinent  and 
insulting  suspicion  implied  by  Sir  Allen's  word — 
"  I  declare  to  heaven,  this  is  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  Captain  Broderick's  not  having  sailed 
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for  Tangier.  Poor  young  man  !  poor  young  man  1 
God  grant  that  instead  of  being  some  stage  trick, 
as  you  seem  to  imagine,  that  the  finding  of  his 
broken  sword,  hat,  and  glove,  be  not  the  heralds 
of  some  terrible  real  life  tragedy.  And  you  say 
nothing  !  absolutely  nothing !  has  been  heard  of, 
or  discovered,  about  him  since  these  sad  relics 
were  found  ?" 

"  Nothing,''  said  Sir  Allen ;  and  from  the  un- 
mistakable truth  of  her  manner,  and  reality  of 
her  consternation  and  concern,  even  his  faith  in 
his  original  suspicion  of  the  Nevilles  being  im- 
plicated in  what  he  called  the  plot  of  his  son's 
disappearance  began  to  waver,  and  he  gave  her  in 
detail  the  whole  account  of  Ferrol's  first  coming 
to  him  to  inform  him  of  it ;  the  King  having 
written  to  Mrs.  Broderick  to  know  if  he  was,  or 
had  been,  at  Clumber  Chase — his  (Sir  Allen) 
having  offered  a  thousand  pounds  reward  for  any 
authentic  tidings  of  him,  living  or  dead — and 
every  other  step  that  had  been  taken,  but  taken 
in  vain.  "And  now.  Madam,"  said  he,  in  con- 
clusion, finding  that  his  last  offensive  home 
thrust  had  not  been  resented,  "  will  you,  that  is 
can  you,  assure  me  upon  oath  that  you  saw  " — 
he  strongly  emphasied  the  word — "  nor  heard 
nothing  of  Captain  Broderick  before  this  dam- 
nable disappearance  ?" 

"  Under  any  other  circumstances,  Sir   Allen 
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Broderick,  I  should  resent,  as  it  deserves,  so  im- 
pertinent a  demand  ;  and  still  more,  the  insult  it 
implies,  by  requesting  that  you  would  instantly 
quit  a  house  into  which  you  had  so  unwarrantably 
obtruded.  But  you  have  lost  your  son,  and,  there- 
fore, I  make  every  allowance  for  what  even  yon 
must  feel  at  the  loss  of  such  a  son  !  conse- 
quently, I  will  answer  you  solemnly  and  upon 
oath.  I  did  not  see  your  son  prior  to  his  intended 
departure  for  Tangier;  and  from  his  elaborate 
and  careful  preparations  for  this  voyage — of  which 
I  have  heard  from  everyone — no  one  in  their 
right  senses  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  did, 
in  all  truth  and  sincerity  (as  was  his  wont  in 
everything),  fully  intend  to  go  there ;  and  this 
firm  conviction  renders  his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance a  thousand  times  more  sad,  because  more 
sure  to  my  mind,  from  stamping  it  with  a  fatal 
reality!" 

They  both  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  tears  streaming  from  Mrs.  Neville's  eyes  as 
she  racked  her  heart  to  know  how  she  could  in 
the  least  terrible  and  most  tender  manner 
convey  the  sad  tidings  to  her  poor  child;  for 
know  them  she  must  before  they  reached  her 
through  the  rough,  relentless  channel  of  public 
rumour.  While  Sir  Allen  had  a  vague  idea 
that  he  must  change  his  tactics,  and,  as  like 
all  pompous,  tyrannical  men,  overpowered  with  a 
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chimerical  notion  of  their  own  importance,  he 
thought  that  whenever  and  wherever  he  con- 
descended to  unbend,  or  to  sue,  he  must  be  irre- 
sistible, he  now  drew  his  chair  near  to  Mrs. 
Neville's,  and  even  attempted  to  take  her  hand ; 
but  from  this  she  escaped,  by  withdrawing  it  as 
suddenly  as  she  would  have  done  had  a  boa  con- 
strictor made  a  similar  attempt. 

^' Confounded  pride  I"  thought  Sir  Allen;  but 
all  he  said  was — still  nearing  his  chair,  and  again 
employing  both  his  hands  in  securing  the  equili- 
brium of  his  hat — 

"  My  dear  Madam,  both  you  and  I  know  the 
world—" 

"  I  hope  not  in  the  same  way.  Sir  Allen,"  was 
her  interruption,  on  the  very  onset  of  this  con- 
descending oration. 

"  Clearly,"  said  Sir  Allen,  who,  like  all  men  of 
his  genre^  had  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  unap- 
proachable superiority  of  his  own  sex,  and  a  pro- 
portionate estimate  of  the  contemptible  inferiority 
of  the  other — ^'  Clearly,  women  never  can  know; 
indeed,  how  should  they  be  expected  to  know  the 
world,  or  indeed,  to  acquire  any  other  knowledge 
as  we  do  (the  we  in  capitals).  Still,  you  and  I, 
Mrs.  Neville  " — and  he  thought  this  association 
of  pronouns  a  master  stroke  of  policy — "  know 
the  world  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  young 
people  will  be  young  people,  and  I  have  been 
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thinking  that  if  I  could  find  any  clue — of  course 
I  mean  a  bond  fide  clue — to  my  son's  where- 
abouts, I  would  no  longer  oppose  his  marrying 
Mistress  Dorothy." 

^'  Really  and  truly,  Sir  Allen?" 

"  True — 'pon  honour." 

''  Ha  !  the  charm  begins  to  work,"  thought  the 
clever  man  of  the  world,  as  he  looked  into  the 
widow's  evidently  softening  and  apparently 
candid  eyes  ; — but  clever  as  he  was,  she  had  a 
double  advantage  over  him — that  of  being  a 
woman  and  a  widow  !  So  she  began  to  impale 
her  frog,  according  to  the  '^y^^z^i^^Izaak's  "  direc- 
tions, and  '^  use  him  gently,  as  if  she  loved 
him!" 

"But  how  could  I  be  sure,  Sir  Allen,  your  son 
once  found,  you  would  remain  in  the  same 
mood  ?" 

"  Oh !"  said  Sir  Allen,  ^'  souventfemme  varie, 
but  men  you  know  are  different." 

"  True  ;  they  are  proverbially,  immutably  con- 
stant and  consistent." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  when  Sir  Allen  had 
approached  his  ehair  to  that  of  Mrs.  Neville,  he 
had  also  drawn  it  near  to  a  small  table,  where 
Dorothy's  work  things  were  placed,  and  among 
others  was  a  small  blotting  book,  on  which  lay 
several  sheets  of  a  thin,  tissue  sort  of  paper,  and 
near  it  a  very  small  gold  um  containing  a  pecu- 
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liarly  black  and  indelible  ink,  in  which  was  a 
small  arrow-shaped  gold  pen,  for  both  pen  and 
ink  were  for  tracing,  on  the  thin  paper,  lace 
patterns  for  working,  and  the  pattern  traced  on 
one  sheet  of  this  paper,  invariably  went  through 
to  the  two  next,  and  was  as  clear  and  indelible 
upon  them,  as  upon  the  one  where  it  had  been 
originally  written,  which  saved  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble.  For  supposing  that  Mrs. 
Neville  was  deliberately  walking  into  his  toils, 
Sir  Allen  was  labouring  under  such  an  unwonted 
paroxysm  of  gTim  pleasantry,  that  casting  his  eye 
on  the  little  table,  he  said — 

^'  Well,  my  dear  madam,  here  are  writing  ma- 
terials. Shall  I  give  you  the  promise  in  true 
legal,  last-will-and-Testament  style  ?" 

"  Nonsense,  Sir  Allen.  You  know  you  don't 
mean  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Don't  I  ?"  said  he,  turning  his  chair  round  to 
the  table,  and  thinking  he  was  going  to  screw 
the  last  rivet  into  his  rtise,  adding,  as  he  dipped 
the  pen  into  the  ink,  and  wrote  the  first  word, 
"  What  a  capital  pen!  writes  so  easily  and  so 
clearly." 

"  That  is  only  tracing  paper  for  work  patterns. 
It  is  so  flimsy,  I  had  better  bring  you  some  pro- 
per writing  paper." 

"  On  no  account,"  said  Sir  Allen,  ^'  I  like 
flimsy  paper,"  as  he  said  in  his  own  mind,  with 
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an  inward  chuckle,  "for  'flimsy  promises  flimsy 
paper's  best." 

And  then  wrote — 

"  I,  Allen  Broderick,  Baronet,  of  Broderick 
Park,  Yorkshire,  and  "Whitehall  Gardens,  Lon- 
don, M.P.,  and  Surveyor  General  of  Ireland,  be- 
ing of  sound  mind  and  body,  this  fourteenth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  grace  1669,  do  here- 
by promise  Dame  Margaret  Neville,  widow,  of 
The  Chestnuts,  Surrey,  and  the  Bird  Gage  Walk, 
London,  that  should  my  son.  Captain  Gilbert 
Broderick,  now  so  unaccountably  missing,  be 
found,  I  will  offer  no  further  opposition  to  his 
marriage  with  Dorothea  Neville,  only  daughter 
of  the  aforesaid  Dame  Margaret  Neville ;  in 
agreement  whereof,  witness  my  hand  and  seal, 
this  14th  day  of  December,  1669,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  The  Chestnuts,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

"  Allen  Broderick." 

"There,  madam,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  hand- 
ing her  the  whole  quire  of  thin  paper,  on  which 
he  had  been  writing,  "  is  that  binding  enough  ?" 

"  Quite,  Sir  Allen,"  said  she,  with  great  gravity, 
"  but  it  wants  your  seal." 

"  Ah  !  true  ;  may  I  ring  for  a  taper  ?" 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness." 

And  as  he  walked  down  the  long  room  to  ring 
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the  bell  Mrs.  Neville  slipped  the  two  next  sheets, 
containing  the  same  promise  in  indelible  ink, 
from  under  the  first,  and  transferred  them  to  a 
little  mother  of  pearl  pocket-book  she  always  car- 
ried about  her. 

"  A  lighted  taper,  Jessop ;  the  wax  is  on  my 
writing  table." 

And  she  handed  the  quire  of  flimsy  paper 
back  to  Sir  Allen,  minus  the  two  abstracted 
sheets.  As  the  taper  was  with  the  sealing  wax 
Jessop  had  only  to  light  it,  without  leaving  the 
room.  When,  after  lighting  it,  he  was  about  to 
do  so,  his  mistress  said — 

"  Stay  one  moment,  Jessop  ;"  and  then  turn- 
ing to  Sir  Allen,  added,  "As  he  is  here  had  he 
not  better  witness  it  ?" 

Now  Sir  Allen  had  not  quite  bargained  for 
this,  but  as  he  still  calculated,  as  he  had  done 
from  the  first,  on  possessing  himself  of  this  paper 
before  he  left  the  house  (as  Mrs.  Neville  was 
perfectly  aware  he  would  do),  he  said,  with  a 
husky  laugh — 

"  Oh  !  by  all  means,  by  all  means,  my  dear 
madam." 

And  so  the  intended  sell^  was  duly  attested  by 
"  Ambrose  Jessop,"  who  left  the  room  as  soon  as 
he  had  signed  the  paper,  wondering  in  his  own 
mind  if  Mistress  Dorothy  was  going  to  marry  the 
Captain  after  all?  or  if  Sir  Allen  had  bought 
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any  part  of  Madam's  estate,  or  she  any  part  of 
his,  that  there  should 'be  signing  and  sealing  and 
witnessing  between  them  ?  "At  all  events,"  and 
this  was  uttered  aloud,  though  he  had  no  one  to 
express  the  hope  to  but  himself,  '^  I  pray  she  be 
not  over  reached  by  that  cunning  old  cutter.  It's 
true  rd  back  madam  for  cuteness  against  any 
man  that  ever  was  born,  not  leaving  King  Solo- 
mon out  of  the  company  ;  but  the  devil ! — ouff ! 
that's  quite  another  pair  of  decanters." 

Meanwhile  the  devil — that  being  Jes sop's 
synonyme  for  Sir  Allen  Broderick — was  so  fear- 
ful that  Mrs.  Neville  would  seize  upon  the  signed 
and  sealed  document,  instead  of  leaving  it  lying 
upon  the  blotting  book  within  his  reach,  that  no 
sooner  were  they  again  alone,  than  he  lost  no 
time  in  drawing  off  her  attention  from  it  by  again 
advancing  his  chair  nearer  to  hers,  and  at  once, 
as  he  considered,  clenching  the  matter. 

"  Now,  my  good  lady,  in  your  own  interest^'' — 
this  was  a  plea  that  he  deemed  must  prevail  with 
anyone  and  everyone — "  do  let  me  entreat  you  to 
tell  me  candidly  everything  you  know  about  my 
son's  hiding  place  ?  for  there  is  really  no  use  in 
carrying  on  this  farce  any  longer." 

"  I  have  not,  I  assure  you,  Sir  Allen,  the  least 
wish  to  prolong  it ;  and  Heaven  grant  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  what  you  call  it,  a  farce,  instead 
of  what  1  fear,  a  tragedy.      But  I  must  first  get 
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my  pockethandkercliief,  which  I  left  in  the  chair 
by  the  fire." 

And  she  rose,  wishing  to  give  the  frog  breath- 
ing time,  and  not  carry  on  the  impaling  too 
rapidly,  and  also  to  give  him  the  opportunity  she 
knew  he  was  watching  and  longing  for,  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  written  promise  he  had 
made  of  not  opposing  Gilbert  and  Dorothy's 
marriage,  for  she  rightly  concluded  that  Sir 
Allen's  visit  would  not  come  to  an  end  till  he 
had  obtained  that  paper.  So  she  walked  leisurely 
enough  over  to  the  fire-place,  and  on  her  return, 
cast  a  look  towards  the  blotting-book ;  it  had 
been  open,  with  the  paper  lying  en  eddence  upon 
it,  but  now  the  book  was  closed,  and  there  was 
an  unmistakable  expression  of  triumphant  satis- 
faction on  the  enemy's  countenance. 

"  Now,  my  dear  lady,  I  must  again  beg  of 
you  to  tell  me  candidly,  and  without  reserve,  all 
you  know  about  Captain  Broderick's  hiding 
place." 

"  That  I  will  do  ;  but  you  must  allow  me  first 
to  remark  that,  as  you  hold  such  a  lucrative  arid 
influential  appointment  as  that  of  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ireland,  I  think  it  strange.  Sir  Allen, 
that  you  did  not  go  over  and  personally  search 
that  country  for  your  son." 

"  Thank  you;  but  I  have  not  the  least  fancy 
for  risking  my  life  in  a  fragmentary  form,  among 
a  set  of  savages," 
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"  Yet  you  sent  your  son  there  with  Sir  Edward 
Massy." 

"  Ah  !  that's  a  very  different  thing." 

"  True,  there  is  always  a  great  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  other  people.  Then  again, 
I  also  wonder  why  you  have  not  endeavoured  to 
trace  out  those  two  men  whom  Captain  Brode- 
rick's  servant  told  you  he  had  been  followed  and 
insulted  by,  on  the  Exchange,  about  a  fortnight 
previous  to  his  disappearance  ?" 

"  Chassez  le  Naturel,  il  revient  au  galop  ;"  Sir 
Allen  was  losing  all  patience  at  being,  as  he 
thought,  cajoled  and  trifled  with  by  a  woman, 
and  feeling  quite  secure  in  the  possession  of  his 
written  promise,  so  dexterously  purloined  during 
the  moment  Mrs.  Neville's  back  was  turned,  he 
now  took  no  further  trouble  to  restrain  his  temper 
and  to  act  a  part ;  so,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
clashing  his  heels  together  till  his  spurs  clashed 
again,  he  exclaimed,  while  the  veins  in  his  fore- 
head swelled  like  a  cordage — 

"  Zounds  !  Madam,  what  is  the  use  of  your 
fencing  about  in  this  way?  It  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance  what  I  have  done  or  not 
done.  Will  you,  or  will  you  not,  answer  my 
specific  question  in  a  specific  manner  ?" 

"As  you  graciously  give  me  the  option,"  she 
replied,  with  the  most  provoking  sang  froid,  "  I 
will  not,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  stormed 
and  sworn  at  in  my  own  house ;    but  then,  to 
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be  sure,  my  acquaintance  is  limited  to  gentle- 
men,'''' 

Sir  Allen  stamped  Ids  foot  and  bit  his  lip,  but 
nevertheless,  perceived  he  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  fall  back 
upon  the  bereaved  father  role,  which  he  achieved, 
by  hiding  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  and  say- 
ing, in  a  muffled  voice — muffled  by  the  cambric 
— "  Forgive  me,  Madam,  but  my  loss  and  the 
anxiety  of  mind  it  has  occasioned,  have  driven 
me  beside  myself;  yet  I  ventured  to  hope  that 
you,  being  yourself  a  parent,  would  have  felt  for 
me." 

"  Then,  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  in  order  to  relieve 
your  curiosity — I  beg  pardon — your  anxiety  about 
your  son's  whereabouts,  so  far  as  you  have  thought 
fit  to  associate  me  with  it,  I  beg  leave,  most 
solemnly  and  explicitly,  to  assure  you,  upon  my 
honour  as  a  gentlewoman,  that  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  it ;  as  you  yourself  have  been  the 
first  to  undeceive  me  about  his  not  having  sailed 
for  Tangier,  as  I  fully  believed  he  had,  not  hav- 
ing even  the  remotest  idea  of  his  most  mysterious 
and  truly  distressing  disappearance,  till  informed 
of  it  by  you  an  hour  ago." 

Sir  Allen  glared  at  her,  as  if  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  torn  her  heart  out  by  the  roots,  and 
analytically  examine  it,  to   detect  the  truth  or 
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falsehood  of  the  words  she  had  just  uttered  ;  still, 
he  was  not  so  blinded  by  passion  or  maddened  by- 
failure,  that  he  did  not  instinctively  perceive  that 
she  was  not  fooling  him,  but  had  told  him  the 
truth. 

"  Idiot  I  I  might  have  known  I'd  get  no  good 
by  coming  here,"  he  muttered,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  rage,  and  then  putting  on  his  hat,  and 
tugging  at  the  gauntlets  of  his  gloves  with  a 
sort  of  vengeance  as  he  put  them  on,  without  the 
vulgar,  commonplace  conventionality  of  bowing, 
or  any  other  form  of  leave  taking,  he  strode  out 
of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  after  him  with 
such  a  good  imitation  of  thunder,  that  it  might 
have  demolished  walls  less  than  five  feet  thick, 
as  those  at  The  Chestnuts  were.  Mrs.  Neville 
hastened  to  ring  the  bell  to  have  him  shown  out, 
for  fear  he  should  return,  and  as  soon  as  he  gal- 
loped past  the  window,  she  opened  the  blotting- 
book  on  Dorothy's  work  table.  As  she  had 
anticipated,  the  sheet  of  paper  containing  the 
written  promise  was  gone,  but  in  the  great  hurry 
necessitated  by  his  somewhat  peculiar  mode  of 
possessing  himself  of  it.  Sir  Allen  had  quite 
overlooked  the  next  sheet,  which  contained  the 
signature  of  "  Ambrose  Jessop,"  in  black  inde- 
lible ink,  and  a  deep  stamp  of  the  impression  of 
Sir  Allen's  seal  on  the  paper. 
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This  sheet  Mrs.  Neville  now  transferred  to  her 
pocket-book  with  the  two  others,  placing  it  within 
them,  so  that  through  the  transparent  paper 
Jessop's  signature  as  witness  appeared  just  in 
the  right  place.  This  arrangement  completed 
she,  with  a  heavy  heart,  hastened  up  to  Dorothy. 
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CHAPTER  YTII. 

''  UP    STAIRS,    DOWN    STAIRS,    AND    IN    MY   LADY's 
CHAMBER." 

T  is  certain  that,  whether  for  evil  or  for 
good,  things  rarely,  if  ever,  fall  out 
exactly  as  we  expect  them ;   so  that 
when  we  expatiate  (as  is  the  wont  of 
humanity)   upon    our    disappointed    hopes,    we 
should  in  common  justice  strike  the  balance  by 
remembering  that  even  those  things  which  we 
most  fear,  are  seldom  as  hard  in  the  event  as  they 
have  been  in  our  anticipation,  for  expectation  is 
a  sort  of  moral  haze,  through  which  all  things 
loom  larger  from  their  very  indistinctness,  than 
they  actually  are.     Twice  had  Mrs.  Neville  got  as 
far  as  Dorothy's  door,  and  twice  had  she  turned 
back  and  walked   up    the    corridor,    her    heart 
beating  so  violently,  her  breath  being  so  inter- 
cepted, and  her  mind  still  so  undecided  as  to  the 
best  way  of  letting  her  poor  child  know  the  pur- 
port of  Sir  Allen  Broderick's  visit.     Undecided 
at  least  save  on  one  point,  and  upon  that,  she 
was  thoroughly  resolved,  namely,  not  to  mention 
a  syllable  of  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the 
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finding  Gilbert's  broken  sword,  bat,  and  glove 
under  tbe  trees  in  tbe  Mall,  wbicb  was  such  a 
strange  realization  of  Dorotby's  dream,  and 
would  naturally  bave  confirmed  ber  worst  fears 
as  to  ber  lover's  fate.  Meanwbile  Dorotby,  little 
dreaming  of  tbe  tidings  tbat  awaited  ber,  was 
sitting  in  a  large  bigb-backed  easy  cbair,  ber 
bead  tbrown  back,  and  ber  face,  it  is  true,  very 
pale,  for  sbe  was  wondering  witb  a  sort  of  angry 
wonder,  wby  Sir  xlllen  Broderick  sbould  presume 
to  come  to  ber  motber's  bouse.  Diamond  and 
Finette  were  stretcbed  out  on  tbe  leopard  skin 
before  tbe  fire,  uttering  an  occasional  little  in- 
ternal bark,  wbile  tbeir  paws  twitcbed  out  ner- 
vously, for  tbey  were  botb  in  tbe  bappy  bunting 
fields  of  canine  dreams.  But  in  Dorotby's  bosom, 
as  sbe  lay  back  in  tbe  cbair,  nestled  tbe  wbite 
dove  Peveril,  wbile  ber  litle  round  velvety  cbin 
made  a  sort  of  pent-bouse  over  bis  bead  tbat 
kept  bim  additionally  warm,  as  sbe  witb  ber  rigbt 
band  smootbed  bis  snowy  plumage,  and  asked 
bim  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  wbat  he  tbougbt 
could  bave  brougbt  Sir  Allen  to  Tbe  Cbestnuts  ? 
and  bis  cooing  replies  sbe  translated  into  ber  own 
words,  wbicb  sbe  repeated  to  bim  aloud.  For  to 
say  tbe  trutb,  ever  since  tbe  day  be  bad  brougbt 
ber  Gilbert's  message  from  Mortlake,  tbat  pigeon 
bad  got  a  great  deal  more  petting  tban  bis  sbare ; 
so  tbat  even  tbe  poor  dogs,  well  as  sbe  loved 
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them,  only  came  in  for  the  crumbs  of  the  petting. 
Such  a  cormorant  was  master  Peveril,  for  all  he 
looked  so  white  and  so  innocent. 

''  Ah  !  Peveril/'  said  his  mistress,  "  I  wish  you 
knew  any  hawk  or  eagle  that  you  could  get  to 
swoop  down  upon  that  horrid  man  as  he  goes 
back  to  town,  if  he  ever  does  go,  for  it  seems  to 
me  he  intends  to  stay  here  all  day.  But  you 
don't,  my  good  fellow,  for  you  don't  associate  with 
birds  of  prey  or  any  other  disreputables,  for  you 
know,  pretty  Peveril,  '  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together.' " 

And  Peveril  cooed  and  pecked  at  her  hand  as 
if  giving  his  perfect  assent  to  that  truism. 
While  Mrs.  ISTeville,  having  for  the  third  time 
come  to  the  door,  and  hearing  Dorothy's  voice  in 
conversation^  thought  Phoebe,  or  someone,  must 
be  with  her,  at  which  she  felt  a  sort  of  cowardly 
relief,  as  if  there  must  be  safety  in  numbers,  and 
so  took  courage,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  looking 
round  the  room,  ^'  I  thought  I  heard  you  speak- 
ing to  some  one?" 

"  So  you  did ;  Peveril  and  I  have  had  a  long 
talk,  wondering  what  could  have  brought  that 
horrid  man  here.     Is  he  gone  at  last  ?" 

^'At  last,"  replied  Mrs.  Neville,  bringing  a 
chair  next  to  Dorothy,  in  which  she  seated  her- 
self. 
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^^Well?" 

'^  Well,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it ;  but  you  must 
be  prepared  for  a  great  surprise." 

^' Good  or  bad?" 

"  Why,  that  is  as  you  may  take  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Neville,  Jesuitically  lowering  ber  eyes,  for  she 
could  not  look  Dorothy  in  the  face,  for  what  was 
a  mere  tremour  in  her  voice,  in  her  eyes  was 
tears. 

'''  Oh  !  but  I  need  not  ask  ;  it's  bad  of  course, 
for  when  was  that  man  ever  anything  but  a  bird 
of  ill-omen?  Well,  mother,  come,  strike  at 
once,"  said  Dorothy,  putting  her  hand  up  to  her 
throat.  "  My  neck  is  very  slender,  as  poor  Anne 
Boleyn  said  to  her  executioner,  and  I  hope  Sir 
Allen  Broderick  will  be  equally  expert." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think?  Gilbert  has  not 
gone  to  Tangier  at  all." 

Dorothy's  heart  gave  one  great  bound  of  posi- 
tive and  intense  delight.  Gilbert  not  gone  to 
Tangier ;  then  the  immeasurable  dej)th  and 
length,  and  breadth  of  that  unfathomable  sea 
was  not  like  an  ever  surging  implacable  fate, 
rolling  great  worlds  of  waters  between  them. 
This  was  her  first,  indeed  her  only  feeling.  Her 
mother  saw  it,  and  her  own  heart  grew  still 
darker  and  heavier,  as  she  knew  how  soon  she 
must  cloud  over  this  momentary  gleam  of  sun- 
shine. 

I  2 
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"  No,"  said  she  in  a  terribly  calm  voice,  from 
which  all  life  seemed  to  have  departed,  and  into 
which  the  chill  of  death  had  entered ;  ^'  no,  he 
did  not  sail  for  Tangier ;  but  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  he  was  to  have  sailed  he  was  missing  most 
mysteriously,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since !" 

There !  it  was  out,  the  arrow  was  sped,  and  for 
a  moment  Mrs.  Neville  felt  very  much  as  Atlas 
might  do,  after  removing  that  heavy  surtout — the 
world — from  his  shoulders. 

^^  Never  been  heard  of  since?"  repeated 
Dorothy,  slowly  and  mechanically,  as  she  left  her 
chair,  walked  to  the  window,  and  opening  the 
lattice  sent  Peveril  home  to  his  own  cot.  Then 
returning  to  her  seat  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
if  she  had  quite  solved  the  mystery,  "  My  life 
for  it,  this  soi-disant  disappearance  is  some  fresh 
plot ;  one  of  Sir  Allen's  wheel  within  wheel 
machinations." 

Mrs.  Neville  shook  her  head,  and  taking 
Dorothy's  hand  in  hers,  said — 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  dear,  and  if  you  will  listen  to 
me  patiently,  and  try  and  bear  as  patiently  as 
you  can  all  I  have  to  say,  I'll  tell  you  exactly 
everything  that  passed  below  stall's  just  now, 
and  then  you  can  judge." 

"  I'll  not  interrupt  you  once,"  said  Dorothy, 
leaning  her  head  against  her  mother's  bosom ; 
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'^  only  let  me  hide  my  face  here,  the  only  true 
and  safe  place  in  the  world,  or  else  that  man's 
name  will  work  some  harm  while  yon  are  obliged 
to  repeat  it." 

Mrs.  Xeville  was  only  too  glad  to  be  relieved 
from  poor  Dorothy's  inquisitorial  glances  while 
she  told  the  tale  she  had  to  unfold,  which  she  did 
with  the  exception  of  Gilbert's  things  found  on 
the  Mall.  Even  to  the  volunteer  of  Sir  Allen's 
written  promise  of  offering  no  further  opposition 
to  his  son's  marriage  with  Dorothy  should  he  re- 
appear, and  the  way  in  which  she  had  kept  the 
duplicate  sheets  containing  the  indelible  promise. 
At  this  Dorothy  actually  laughed  aloud,  as  she 
said,  lifting  up  her  head — 

^'  Afripon,fripon  et  demi !  And  to  think  that 
my  dear,  good,  honest,  true  as  steel  mother, 
should  ever  turn  out  a  rogue  and  a  half.  But 
you  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  actually  purloined 
back  this  precious  document,  which  both  in  law 
and  equity — though  they  don't  usually  go  to- 
gether— had  become  your  property  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  though  ;  and  it  was  my  perfect 
conviction  that  he  would  do  so  ;  that  set  me  upon 
taking  a  leaf,  or  rather  two,  out  of  his  own 
rogue's  manual." 

"  The  contemptible  wretch  !  "  exclaimed 
Dorothy,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by  ener- 
getically kicking  from  her  a  footstool  at  her  feet. 
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Mrs.  Neville  was  only  too  thankful  to  find  that 
Dorothy  took  the  tidings  of  Gilbert's  disappear- 
ance as  calmly  as  she  did ;  the  fact  is,  she  did 
not  and  would  not  yet  realize  it.  We  seldom  do 
qX  first  realize  any  great  and  terrible  blow  that 
infl.nences  our  whole  fate,  being  more  or  less 
mercifully  stunned  by  it,  and  till  the  stunning 
subsides,  the  misery  has  no  power  to  circulate 
through  every  vein,  and  make  itself  felt  in  every 
nerve  and  at  every  pore.  Moreover,  in  Dorothy's 
case,  the  predominant  feeling  still  was,  that  Gil- 
bert had  not  gone  so  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  her,  so  that  that  feeling  could  not 
exactly  be  classed  in  the  category  of  misery. 

"  Well,  love,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  emboldened 
by  the  absence  of  despair  from  her  whole  manner 
and  words,  ''  do  you  still  look  upon  this  as  a 
plot  of  Sir  Allen's  ?" 

^^  I  do ;  for  Gilbert's  almost  last  words  to  me 
were,  '  If  I  am  really  dead  you  rcill  he  sure  to  hear 
it;  hut  dorCt  helieze  even  that  report  too  soon,'  " 

"  Well,  Heaven  grant  you  may  be  right ;  at 
all  events,  there  are  no  mysteries  to  God.  and  He 
can  in  His  own  good  time  solve  the  darkest 
riddles  of  earth." 

*'  He  CAN  ;  and  is  it  believing  in  Him,  or  be- 
ing grateful  to  Him,  whenever  a  dark  cloud  in- 
tervenes, never  to  trust  only  so  far  as  we  can 
trace,  which  is  not  at  all  ?      So,  mother  darling. 
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put  by  those  pale  cheeks  and  sad  eyes,  as  I  mean 
to  do  mine,  till  there  is  some  great  and  fitting 
occasion  for  them,  for  though — 

*  Tear-laved  cheeks  are  ever  fairest, 
As  the  blessed  angels  know,' 

we  should  on  that  very  account  consider  them  as 
sacred  gems,  and  not  parade  them  for  every  huc- 
caback  work-a-day  trouble.  We  treat  earth  with 
more  respect,  and  don't  wear  our  court  jewels 
about  country  lanes.  And  while  my  star  is  so 
bright,"  added  she,  kissing  Gilbert's  ring,  *'  I 
will  neither  mope  nor  grope.  Eleven  o'clock  \ 
why,  Bridget  will  be  waiting  for  me."  And 
Dorothy  walked  over  to  a  wardrobe,  and  took  out 
a  large  brown  holland  wrapper,  which  she  put  on 
over  her  dress,  and  which  completely  covered  it 
when  buttoned  at  the  neck  and  wrists.  Now  the 
fact  was,  that  like  all  who  have  their  hands  full 
of  good  works,  Dorothy  Neville  never  wasted  her 
time  on  works  of  supererogation,  and  as  Mrs. 
Fairbrace  had  undertaken  Bridget  Barton's 
mental  cultivation  and  development,  Dorothy 
resolved  to  try  not  only  to  ground,  but  to  perfect 
her  in  the  culinary  art,  and  in  every  branch  of 
household  work,  into  which  latter,  the  two  house- 
maids initiated  her,  so  that  she  might  be  really 
competent  to  earn  her  own  and  her  mother's 
bread,  instead  of  being  a  useless  burden  to  her 
in  her  old  age,  as  she  had  been   all  her  youth. 
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Dorothy  finished  her  pantomimic  sort  of  toilet  by 
tying  a  blue  ribbon  round  her  waist  to  confine 
the  brown  holland  blouse,  and  taking  ofi"  her 
rings,  which  she  slipped  into  the  large  sort  of 
hair-dresser's  pocket  with  which  it  was  furnished, 
all  except  Gi-ilbert's  ring,  and  that  she  put  into 
her  bosom. 

"  xlnd  what  are  you  going  to  teach  her  to-day, 
dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Neville. 

^'To-day  is  her  pastry  lesson,  and  that  I  con- 
fess is  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope :  her  hand  is  so 
heavy,  poor  girl,  and  she  seems  to  confound  it 
with  bread  kneadinp-,  and  put  all  her  strength  to 
it,  instead  of  trying  to  keep  her  hand  as  light,  as 
if  she  was  graduating  for  a  pickpocket.  If  bricks 
could  be  made  without  straw,  I'm  sure  Bridget's 
attempts  at  puff  paste  would  make  admirable 
bricks ;  her  achievements  are  so  heavy  and  so 
hard  !  But  I  am  determined  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed, for  it  would  be  quite  shocking  to  have  so 
much  good  honest  trouble  wasted  on  a  failure." 

''  Well,  really  dear,  so  far  as  the  pastry  goes, 
I  think  Ruffle  might  save  you  that  trouble." 

^'  Why,  yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Euffle  could 
teach  her  much  better  than  I  do,  for  Ruffle's 
patisserie  is  really  perfection ;  but  I'm  afraid  she 
would  not  have  patience  with  the  poor  girl,  and 
might  not  be  kind  to  her,  her  own  proficiency 
making  her  intolerant  of  Bridget's  stupidity ;   so 
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what  I  lack  in  genius,  I  make  np  in  patience  and 
perseverance." 

''  I  suppose  it  would  be  hopeless,"  said  Mrs. 
Neville,  "  to  attempt  to  teach  her  to  read?" 

"  I  fear  so  ;  at  least  it  would  take  a  cleverer 
person  than  I  am  to  accomplish  it ;  at  all  events, 
with  so  weak  an  intellect,  I  would  not  attempt  too 
much  at  once,  and  she  is  really  getting  on  very 
creditably  with  the  saucepans,  fryingpans,  pails, 
brooms,  and  brushes," replied  Dorothy, religiously 
keeping  Mrs.  Fairbrace's  secret  as  to  the  grand 
literary  scheme  in  operation.  "  And  now,  mother 
darling,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  lie  down  for  an 
hour  or  two  before  dinner,  for  you  are  not  as 
strong  as  St.  George,  and  I  see  you  look  quite 
jaded  and  boulversee^  from  your  encounter  with 
the  dragon,  and  no  wonder." 

"'  Well,  I  think  I  will  go  and  lie  down,  dear, 
for  I  do  feel  rather  knocked  up." 

And  Dorothy  gave  her  mother  her  arm  as  far 
as  her  own  room,  where  she  kissed  her,  and  went 
down  stairs  to  the  still  room,  whither  we  will 
precede  her;  that  real  "  Land  o'  cakes"  and  of 
all  other  good  things,  which  used,  on  an  average, 
to  be  in  an  uproar  three  times  a  day  during  the 
reign  of  Butson,  ever  since  she  had  been  de- 
throned by  the  great  warmingpan  revolution,  had 
regained  its  normal  state  of  quiescence,  and,  in- 
dependent of  the  peach,  Gilliflower,   and  other 

I  6 
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waters  that  were  distilled  in  it,  deserved  its  name 
also  once  more  on  the  score  of  its  tranquillity. 
We  must,  however,  in  justice  own,  for  we  should 
always  not  only  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil, 
but  likewise  give  him  his  due,  Butson's  successor 
was  by  no  means  such  a  proficient  in  her  art,  for 
as  that  great  light,  or  at  least  fire  light,  had  only 
too  truly  observed,  alas  !  ''  not  for  an  age,  but 
for  all  time" — 

"Places  is  plenty,  but  cooks  is  not." 

But  what  she  lacked  in  genius,  she  made  up  in 
good  temper  and  docility,  so  that  Mrs.  Ruffle  had 
only  to  exert  her  undeniable  culinary  talents  a 
little  more,  now  that  she  had  regained  undis- 
puted sway,  and  once  again  autocratically  ruled 
the  roast  and  the  boiled,  broiled,  grilled,  fried, 
and  stewed  too,  for  that  matter.  She  had  issued 
her  orders  for  the  day  to  Appleby,  the  new  cook, 
and  was  snatching  a  little  otium  cum  dignitate  in 
her  easy  chair  in  the  still  room,  her  hands  crossed 
over  her  wrists  in  that  dignified  pose  of  placidity 
and  primness  that  was  habitual  to  her,  Bridget 
Barton  standing  before  her  with  dilated  eyes, 
wondering  in  her  own  mind  if  in  the  educational 
curriculum  she  was  now  entered  for,  she  should 
ever  be  expected  to  turn  her  hair  back  in  such  a 
smooth,  glossy,  geometrically  precise  roll  as  Mrs. 
Ruffle's,  though  she  did  not  exactly  put  her 
thoughts  into  these  words  ;  albeit,  she  did  con- 
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clnde  the  said  thoughts  with,  "  Well,  to  be  sure, 
it  is  a  wonder  to  see." 

Upon  her  arrival  Bridget  Barton  had  been 
guiltyof/t?5^  housekeeper,  by  actually  sitting  down, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  do,  and  did  not  require  any  teaching  ; 
but  Mrs.  Ruffle  soon  called  her  to  order  by 
another  set  down. 

"  Bridget  Barton  !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
so  terrifically  ''  awakening,"  that  it  sounded  like 
a  forestalling  of  that  dulcet  instrument,  a  modern 
railway  whistle,  and  sent  all  the  blood  in  poor 
Bridget's  body  up  into  her  face,  and  set  her  shak- 
ing like  an  aspen  tree — "  Bridget  Barton  !  you 
amaze  me  ;  at  least,  I  should  be  amazed  if  I  did 
not  know  only  too  well  what  a  poor,  erring,  wil- 
ful, obstropolous  thing  unregenerated  human 
nature  is.  Stand  up,  girl,  and  never,  so  long 
as  it  is  the  Lord's  will  that  you  should  remain  in 
this  vale  of  tears,  be  guilty  again  of  sitting  down, 
and  that,  too,  free  and  easy  and  unasked,  in  the 
presence  of  your  superiors." 

''  T  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Ruffle,"  said  Bridget, 
starting  to  her  feet,  "  I  didn't  know  I  was  doing 
any  harm.  I  know,  for  mother  has  always  told 
me  that,  that  I  shouldn't  sit  in  the  presence  of 
my  superiors  ;  but  I  thought  it  was  only  gentle- 
folks that  were  our  superiors." 

Mrs.  Ruffle  cast  up  her  eyes  with  an  expression 
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between  that  of  a  dying  martyr  and  a  dying  duck, 
as  she  mummred — 

"  It  seems  these  Bridgets  are  to  be  my  cross." 
And  then  suddenly  quitting  resignation  for 
reality,  and  returning  to  her  own  secular  impor- 
tance, she  said  aloud,  ^'  Why,  girl,  have  you 
never  heard  the  injunction  ?  '  When  you  are 
bidden  to  a  feast  do  not  take  the  upper  seat,  lest 
one  worthier  than  you  come,  and  say  go  down 
lower,  friend.'  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  I  was  not  bidden  to  a  feast. 
I  was  merely  bid  to  be  here  at  eleven  to-day,  that 
kind  Mistress  Dorothy  might  try  and  teach  me 
how  to  make  pastry." 

"  Poor  ignorant  mortal!"  murmured  the  com- 
passionate Euffle,  again  taking  a  survey  of  the 
ceiling,  which  was  her  plaster  edition  of  heaven. 
"  You  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  the  quality 
interested  in  you,  and  you  may  well  say  kind 
Mistress  Dorothy,  for  she  is  trying  to  give  you  a 
fortune  in  your  fingers,  which  is  better  than  hav- 
ing one  in  your  pocket ;  for  riches  make  to  them- 
selves wings." 

And  there  is  no  knowing  what  further  flights 
Mrs.  Ruffle  might  have  taken  on  these  wings  had 
not  Dorothy  at  that  moment  entered  the  room, 
when  it  was  Ruffle's  turn  to  vacate  her  seat, 
which  she  did  as  reluctantly  as  a  member  of  the 
long  parliament. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bridget,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  kept  you  waiting ;  why  didn't  you  sit 
down  ?" 

^^Oh!  no,  Mistress  Dorothy,"  said  Bridget, 
stammering  and  colouring  ;  "  but  if  you  please, 
ma'am,  look  how  clean  my  hands  are ;  but  if  I 
was  to  scrub  them  till  next  year  I  couldn't  get 
them  as  white  as  yours  are  :  but  indeed,  madam, 
it  is  not  for  want  of  trying." 

"  Ifear,'^  smiled  Dorothy,  '^  so  much  scrubbing 
will  only  make  them  redder,  Bridget ;  but  though 
clean  hands  (and  yours  are  beautifully  clean  to- 
day) are  indispensable,  white  hands  are  not;  but 
you  must  try  and  get  your  hand  lighter  like  a 
good  girl,  or  else  you  will  never  make  pastry. 
What  pastry  are  we  going  to  have  for  dinner  to- 
day, Ruffle?" 

"  Well, ma'am,  as  there  is  only  you  and  madam, 
I  was  merely  going  to  make  an  apple  and  quince 
tart,  and  some  lemon  cream." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  what,  Ruffle,  I'll  make  the 
tart  to  let  Bridget  see  it  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  then  she  shall  make  another,  and  if  it  is  not 
too  heavy  for  her  to  carry,"  and  Dorothy  laughed, 
"  she  shall  take  her  tart,  when  it  is  baked,  to 
her  mother ;  and,  as  I  have  told  her,  the  first 
dinner  she  can  dress  entirely  by  herself  she  shall 
also  take  to  her  mother,  and  invite  her  brother 
Joseph  down  from  London  to  dine  with  them. 
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But,  as  I  tell  her,  Mrs.  Merrypin  is  such  a  first- 
rate  cook,  that  she  must  be  very  particular,  or  her 
brother  will  not  be  able  to  eat  anything." 

And  as  the  pasteboard,  rolling  pin,  barrel  of 
flour,  butter,  water,  sugar,  &c.,  were  all  ready  on 
the  table,  Dorothy  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  com- 
menced operations. 

'^  Oh !  ma'am,"  cried  Bridget,  lost  in  admira- 
tion at  her  beautiful  arms,  "  if  scrubbing  won't 
make  my  hands  anything  like  yours,  I'm  sure 
nothing  on  earth  would  make  my  arms  like 
yours." 

"  Never  mind  my  arms,  Bridget,  but  watch  my 
hands  with  all  your  eyes.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  take  as  much  butter  as  I  shall  want,  and,  as  you 
see,  I  carefully  wash  it  in  two  or  three  different 
waters,  and  press  it  with  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  to 
get  all  the  salt  and  the  milk  out  of  it ;  then  I 
mix  a  little  water,  as  you  see,  with  the  flour  till 
I  have  got  a  lump  of  dough — ^such  as  you  see 
your  mother  have  when  she  makes  bread- 
then  I  roll  this  dough  out  thin  on  the  pasteboard, 
but  very  lightly,  and  always  one  way  from  you ; 
then,  with  a  small  cofi'ee-spoon,  I  place  little 
pieces  of  butter  all  over  this  dough,  which  I  again 
roll  up,  and  again  roll  out  from  me,  letting  the 
rolling-pin  press  upon  it  as  little  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  pastry  will  be  heavy ;  and  as  it  is  for 
a  fruit  tart,  I  sift  a  little  pounded  sugar  over  the 
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paste  before  I  roll  it  again  ; — if  it  were  for  a  meat 
pie,  I  should  sift  salt  instead  of  sugar  into  it,  and 
make  the  paste  much  thicker.     The  paste  now, 
from  having  sufficient  butter  in  it,  looks  a  nice 
deep  buff  colour.      So  it  being  now  ready,  the 
next  thing  I  do,  is  to  cut  off  a  piece  sufficiently- 
large  to  line  the  dish  with ;  and  when  lined,  I  cut 
the  edges  round  quite  evenly ;    then  I  take  the 
fruit  and  fill  the  dish — you  see,  Ruffle  has  cut  the 
apples  in  nice  thin  quarters.     You  must  not  put 
them  into  the  dish  all  at  once,  or  the  tart  would 
be  unequally  sweetened,  but  lay  in  a  layer  at  a 
time,  and  then  put  plenty  of  sugar  over  it,  then 
another  layer  and  more  sugar,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  full,   and  then  pour  about  half  a  pint  of 
cold  spring  water  into  it.      Now,  if  this  was  a 
plain  apple  tart,  without  quinces,  I  should  wash 
and  wipe  a  lemon  well,  then  pare  it  very  thinly, 
and  put  the  peel  into  the  tart  to  flavour  it,  and 
also  some  cloves  ;  but  with  the  quince,  it  wants  no 
other  flavour,  and  any  other  mixed  with  quince 
would  not  only  be  lost,  but  would  spoil  the  tart. 
Now,  Ruffle,  the  quince  ?"  and  Ruffle  opened  one 
of  her  presses,  and  handed  out  a  jar  of  preserved 
quince.      "  Now  observe,  Bridget :  I  put  a  small 
spoonful  of  this  preserved  quince  between  each 
layer  of  the  apple, — as  you  must  never  put  raw 
quince,  for  they  take  so  long  to  stew  that  they 
would  still  be  quite  raw  when  the  tart  was  baked, 
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and  so  spoil  instead  of  improve  it.  Now  the 
dish  being  quite  full,  and  piled  up  in  a  little 
mountain  to  allow  for  the  fruit  sinking  as  it 
bakes,  I  cover  it  with  pastry,  and  when  I  have 
cut  it  quite  evenly  round  the  edges,  I  cut  another 
broad  strip  of  paste  to  lay  round  the  edge  to 
make  it  thick,  and  this  I  indent  into  a  pattern 
with  this  little  spur  of  a  paste  cutter.  And  now 
comes  the  finishing  stroke — and  take  care  never 
to  forget  that,  Bridget,  as  it  is  important  in  all 
tarts — I  mean  making  a  hole  at  the  top  to  let  the 
steam  escape.  In  meat  pies,  this  amounts  to  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  as  the  suppressed  and 
condensed  vapour  mixing  with  the  meat,  often  en- 
genders a  very  strong  poison.  Now,  Ruffle,  you 
can  take  this  tart  to  the  oven,  and  Bridget  can 
begin  making  hers." 

"Oh!   but,  ma'am,  never!  never!  shall  I  be 
able  to  do  it  as  quickly,  and  as  lightly,  as  yon 
have  done  !  for  look  at  the  difference  of  the  hands, 
ma^am — look  at  the   difference  of  the   hands !' 
said  poor  Bridget,  with  a  cry  of  despair. 

'^  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  doing  it  as 
quickly  as  I  did.  Take  your  time — don't  flurry 
yourself— I'm  in  no  hurry,  and  I'll  sit  down,  so 
that  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  me.  Now 
begin  quietly ;  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and 
even  an  apple  tart  cannot  be  made  in  a  minute." 
Poor  Bridget !  she  had  had  such  injunctions 
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about  not  pressing  heavily  on  the  paste,  that  she 
thought  she  could  not  do  better  than  extend  the 
same  gingerly  treatment  to  the  butter  during  its 
ablutions. 

'^  No,"  said  Dorothy,  quietly  and  patiently ; 
^*  the  harder  you  press  the  spoon  against  the 
butter  the  better ;  besides,  it  will  not  only  sooner 
get  out  all  the  impurities,  but  it  will  soften  it, 
and  make  it  all  the  easier  for  you  to  work  into 
the  paste." 

And  for  one  very  long  half  hour  did  she  watch 
and  guide,  caution  and  advise,  till  at  length! 
Bridget — looking  almost  as  astonished !  if  not 
quite  as  frightened  as  Frankenstein  over  his 
completed  work — started  back,  clasping  her 
hands  with  jubilant  ecstacy  to  think  that  through 
her  achievements  the  world  was  an  apple  tart 
the  richer !  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Well,  I  declare,  ma'am,  I  have  done  it  at 
last !" 

*'You  should  rather  say  at  first,  Bridget,  for 
you  know  this  is  your  first  attempt, — and  it  is 
all  yours,  for  I  have  not  touched  it." 

^'  No,  ma'am  ;  but  you  had  to  watch,  and  tell 
me  everything  ; — and  I  have  been  three  times  as 
long  as  you  about  it,  and  I  don't  think  it  looks 
quite  as  nice  as  yours  after  all." 

Here  Ruffle  brought  in  Dorothy's  tart,  baked, 
and  proclaiming  that  it  had  risen  beautifully ; 
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and,  as  she  always  had  a  little  vinegar  for  every 
occasion,  she  said,  as  she  received  Bridget's  tart 
to  take  to  the  oven — 

"Well,  I'm  sure,  Bridget  Barton,  you  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  to  Mistress  Dorothy  for  taking 
so  much  trouble  with  you ;  and  I  hope  your  tart 
will  have  more  manners  than  yourself,  and  rise 
properly  when  /put  it  into  the  oven." 

"  I  can't  help  what  the  tart  does,  or  does  not 
do,''  said  Bridget,  whimpering ;  "  but  nobody 
need  tell  me  to  be  grateful  to  Mistress  Dorothy, 
for  I  do  love  her  with  all  my  heart  and  all  my 
soul." 

"Poor  sinful  mortal!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Euffle; 
"  that  is  the  way  we  should  love  God,  not  His 
creatures." 

And  as  she  sailed  into  the  kitchen  with  the 
tart,  Lancelot  appeared  at  the  other  door  with 
Dr.  Fairbrace's  respects  to  Mistress  Dorothy, 
"  and  could  he  speak  to  Bridget  Barton  for  one 
moment  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  Dr.  Fairbrace  will  not  mind  coming 
here  to  do  it ;  for  we  are  engaged  on  such  im- 
portant business  that  we  cannot  possibly  leave  it 
till  it  is  finished." 

And  a  few  minutes  after,  the  Rector  appeared, 
apologising  for  his  intrusion  into  such  sacred 
precincts  ! 

"  Oh !  my  dear  Dr.   Fairbrace,  you  have  come 
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at  a  moment,  not  exactly  on  wliich  hangs  the 
fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome,  but  of  Bridget  and  an 
apple  tart !  and  I  must  apologise  to  you  for  re- 
ceiving you  in  what  I  call  my  stable  jacket." 

^^It  is  no  matter  what  you  wear,  Mistress 
Dorothy,"  bowed  the  Rector  ;  "  I  can  only  say  of 
you,  with  a  difference,  what  the  King  said  the 
other  day  to  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  of  his  preaching  ; 
he  told  him  he  was  an  unfair  preacher,  for 
that  he  exhausted  every  subject,  and  every 
argument,  and  so  left  nothing  for  others  to  say. 
In  like  manner  you  are  an  unfair  beauty,  for  you 
have  monopolised  and  exhausted  every  grace  and 
"every  charm,  and,  consequently,  have  left  none 
for  the  rest  of  your  sex." 

"  Oh !  Dr.  Fairbrace !  Dr.  Fairbrace  I  if  you^ 
who  ought  to  set  a  very  different  example,  mono- 
polise and  exhaust  the  art  of  flattery,  what  will 
become  of  the  poor  courtiers  ?" 

"  I  despise  and  defy  them,  for  I  have  never 
once  trespassed  upon  their  preserves,  but  have 
kept  strictly  to  my  own  ground  of  tkuth." 

"  I  see,"  laughed  Dorothy  ;  "  you  are  such  a 
hardened  sinner,  that  I  shall  have  to  make  you 
over  to  Ruffle,  as  she  is  more  in  the  lost  sheep 
line  than  I  am." 

"  Oh !  Mistress  Dorothy  !  what  have  I  done  to 
make  you  so  vindictive  ?  or  have  you  some  bet 
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pending  that  you  would  ruffle  my  temper  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  ?" 

''  Here  is  my  reply/'  laijghed  Dorothy,  point- 
ing to  Rufl3e,  who  just  then  entered  with 
Bridget's  tart,  to  say  she  feared  it  would  not  rise. 

"  Still  a  tart  one  !"  said  the  Doctor. 

'^  The  oven  is  not  hot  enough,  I  suppose," 
said  Dorothy. 

"  It's  not  that,  ma'am,  but  the  pastry  is  so 
heavy." 

"  Oh !  nonsense.  Ruffle  ;  put  it  back.  Give 
it  time,  and  let  it  have  fair  play." 

"Ah!  well,  nothing  is  too  hot,  nor  too  heavy, 
for  some  people,"  said  the  Rector,  nodding  his 
head  at  the  door  as  it  closed  upon  Ruffle. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Dorothy,  "  where  their  bad 
temper  is  concerned.  Never  mind,  Bridget,  your 
tart  shall  be  properly  baked." 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  Bridget,  from  Mrs.  Fair- 
brace,  that  she  would  be  much,  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  come  to  her  at  the  Rectory  at  five 
o'clock  this  evening,  as  she  has  got  a  return  of 
her  sore  throat,  and  is  afraid  to  go  out.'^ 

"  Aye  sure,  sir  ;  but  will  it  not  be  too  much 
trouble  to  madam  to  teach  me  to-day,  if  she  is 
not  well  ?" 

"  No,  not  in  the  least ;  and  I  know  she  fally 
expects  you." 
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''  Now  if  you  are  not  in  a  great  hurry,  Dr. 
Fairbrace,  I  vote  we  marcli  upon  the  oven, 
or  else  I  greatly  fear,  not  some  '  weak,'  but  some 
strong  invention  of  the  enemy." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Rector.  "  Shade 
of  the  injured  Butson,  now  art  thou  avenged ! 
possets  and  warmingpans,  how  she  must  have 
suffered  from  that  piece  of  pepper-pod  pro- 
priety." 

And  telling  Bridget  to  remain  where  she  was, 
Dorothy  and  Dr.  Fairbrace  boldly  led  the  forlorn 
hope  to  the  kitchen. 

'^  Do,  Ruffle,  have  the  goodness  to  get  the 
oven  properly  heated,  for  Dr.  Fairbrace  is  waiting 
to  walk  down  to  the  lodge  with  Bridget,  and  see 
her  give  her  first  achievement  to  her  mother ; 
and  it  really  was  very  well  made,  and  I  should 
be  so  sorry  if  it  was  spoilt  in  the  baking." 

"  Fm  sure.  Mistress  Dorothy,  it  won't  be  my 
fault  if  it  is,"  said  the  hypocritical  Ruffle,  who 
always  canted  double  tides  before  what  she  called 
^'  the  cloth."  "  For  had  it  been  the  cake  for  the 
Prophet  Elijah  I  could  not  have  taken  more  pains 
with  it ;  but  man  proposes  "  (which  he  never  had 
for  her)  "  and  God  disposes ;  and  ovens  are  like 
mules,  when  they  get  into  an  obstinate  fit  there 
is  no  getting  them  out  of  it." 

"  Oh !  well,  we'll  wait  here  till  we  get  the  tart 
out  of  it,  and  that's  all  I  want,"   said  Dorothy, 
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as  she  exchanged  glances  with  the  Kector,  to 
note  how  glibly  the  devil  continued  his  old  cus- 
tom of  quoting  Scripture  to  serve  his  own  ends. 
And  having  told  one  of  the  kitchen  maids  to 
open  the  oven,  she  found  it  was  perfectly  at  the 
right  temperature  ;  so  that  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  saw  the  chef  cTceuvre  of  poor  Bridget  baked 
to  a  degree  of  nicety  that  excited  anything  but 
Mrs.  Ruffles'  approbation  ;  and  Bridget,  far  more 
elated  than  if  she  had  been  the  bearer  of  the 
crown  on  a  velvet  cushion  at  a  coronation,  carried 
the  dish  in  triumph  down  to  the  lodge,  accom- 
panied by  the  kind-hearted  Rector.  While  poor 
Dorothy  was  thankful  to  regain  her  own  room, 
and  have  one  good  unrestrained  cry  before  she 
rejoined  her  mother  at  dinner,  armed  cap  a  pie  in 
her  stoicism.  Oh !  that  dreadful  stoicism,  when 
it  is  only  external ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TRYING    TO    BEAR    IT. 

OOR  Dorothy  passed  the  first  of  many 
sleepless  nights,  and  of  that  terrible 
intermitting  fever,  incertitude, 
whose  paroxysms  are  despair.  Alive ! 
Surely  Gilbert  would  have  made  some  sign  to 
her  ?  Then,  again,  she  anchored  upon  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  disappearance  being  some  unfathom- 
able plot  of  Sir  Allen's,  despite  his  pretended  in- 
dignation and  anxiety,  for  given  an  inveterate 
manoeuverer,  deceiver  and  hypocrite,  in  whom 
the  truth  is  not,  even  when  compelled  by  circum- 
stances, or  drifted  by  accident,  into  telling  the 
exact  truth,  they  of  course  never  can  obtain  a 
particle  of  credence  from  anyone.  Upon  this 
latter  hypothesis  of  Gilbert  having  been  secreted 
by  his  father,  his  silence  became  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, and  in  an  inverse  sense  even  satisfactory, 
for  of  course  he  would  be  too  closely  and  cruelly 
watched  by  such  a  jailor  to  admit  of  his  convey- 
ing the  slightest  intelligence  to  any  one,  more 
especially  to    her ;    but  of  his  love,   truth,   and 
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loyalty,  she  never  for  one  moment  doubted.  When 
not  sobbing  till  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  must 
break,  and  so  let  out  the  great  flood  of  misery 
that  was  overwhelming  her,  she  would  rise  a 
dozen  times  during  that  terrible  night,  and  pray 
with  such  agony  of  spirit  and  fervor  of  entreaty, 
either  to  have  her  burden  lightened  or  her  strength 
increased,  that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  never 
had  prayed  till  then.  Oh!  Heaven-born,  triune 
star  of  prayer,  hope,  and  trust,  that  ever  illumes 
the  darkest  hour  of  human  misery,  and  hallows 
the  surrounding  desolation  till  we  really  do  feel 
that^ 

"  The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown." 

For  it  is  not  till  we  do  not  merely  in  word,  but 
in  deed^  lie  literally  passive  in  the  hands  of  God, 
that  there  can  come  to  us  His  peace,  which 
"  passes  all  understanding,"  since  where  it  does 
come  it  reigns,  despite  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances and  the  cruellest  onslaught  of  fate.  And 
this  peace  did  at  length  hush  the  tumults  of 
Dorothy's  poor  tempest-tossed  soul,  because  of 
her  reliance  and  her  resignation. 

'^  If,"  said  she,  '' it  be  the  worst  to  which  my 
fears  can  point,  still  it  is  God's  will,  and  I  must 
bear  it,  if  not.  He  hears  my  prayers,  and  will 
answer  them  by  His  mercy,  and  remove  this  ter- 
rible load  of  misery  when  he  sees  fit." 
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And  having  graven  this  truth,  by  dint  of 
prayer  into  her  heart  and  her  will,  she  rose  the 
next  morning,  determined,  for  her  mother's  sake, 
to  go  through  that  and  each  succeeding  day's 
ordeal,  as  bravely  as  might  be.  It  is  true  that 
upon  opening  her  window  and  calling  Peveril  to 
her  she  felt  a  sort  of  sickening  disappointment 
on  finding  that  he  came  alone,  a  mere  dove  as  he 
was,  and  nothing  more ;  no  harbinger  of  glad 
tidings,  as  she  had  vaguely  hoped  he  would  be. 
Alas  !  she  had  tJiis  blank  to  bear  of  the  uncon- 
scious bird  returning  daily  to  his  snowy  ark  in 
her  bosom  without  any  olive  branch  in  his  mouth 
for  many  weary  weeks  and  months,  but  fortu- 
nately she  did  not  know  this  beforehand,  as  we 
have  not  only  the  Divine  authority  that  '^  sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  but  we  have  also 
the  Divine  mercy  to  send  us  our  evil  in  small 
daily  fragments  that  we  can  bear,  instead  of 
overwhelming  us  with  the  great  aggregate 
mountain  at  once,  which  we  could  not  bear. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  very  trite  commonplace  truism 
to  assert  that  sorrows  and  trials  are  blessings  in 
disguise ;  but  as  it  is  very  certain  that  they  do 
bring  us  nearer  to  God,  the  fact  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  even  from  a  much  lower  and  earthly 
point  of  view,  all  trials  and  sorrows  comprise — 
in  spite  of  their  external  repulsiveness — such  a 
valuable  nucleus,  that  they  may  be  compared  to 
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Peter  the  Great's  parting  gift  to  William  the 
Third.  The  Czar,  on  taking  leave  of  him  at. 
Kensington  Palace,  left  in  his  hand  a  piece  of 
very  dirty  brown  paper,  containing  some  hard 
substance.  No  sooner  was  the  donor  gone,  than 
King  William,  flinging  the  relic  from  him  with 
no  little  disgust,  said — ^^  Why  on  earth  did  he 
thrust  this  dirty  paper  into  my  hand  ?"  when  lo  ! 
the  dirty  paper  coming  undone  as  he  flung  it 
from  him  on  an  adjoining  table,  a  ruby  worth 
ten  thousand  pounds  rolled  out  of  it.  Let  us 
then  not  despise  too  much  the  crumpled  and 
rugged  envelopes  of  our  trials,  for  the  sake  of  the 
rubies  of  great  price  which  they  contain.  Now, 
Dorothy  being  determined  to  believe  in  her  ruby, 
though  as  yet  she  only  saw  the  rough,  unpromis- 
ing envelope,  greeted  her  mother  at  breakfast 
with  as  fair  and  calm  an  exterior  as  if  there  were 
no  storms  and  clouds  within ;  and  after  break- 
fast, both  mother  and  daughter  sat  down  to  their 
daily  work  of  completing  the  little  unknown's 
wardrobe,  the  name  and  subject  of  Gilbert 
Broderick  being,  by  tacit  consent,  tabooed  be- 
tween them,  one  fearing  to  have  her  wound 
touched  or  even  looked  at,  and  the  other  equally 
dreading  to  touch  or  look  at  it. 

^'  Oh !  I  got  a  letter,  Thea,  this  morning  from 
Lady  Brudenell,  telling  me  all  about  the  duel 
between  the   Duke  of  Buckingham    and    Lady 
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Shrewsbury :  and  it's  really  true  that  she  dressed 
as  a  page,  held  the  Duke's  horse  all  the  time  he 
was  trying  to  kill  her  husband.  But  only  think 
of  his  (the  Duke  I  mean)  taking  that  infamous 
woman  home  to  his  own  house  immediately  after 
the  duel?  whereupon  the  poor  Duchess  went  to 
his  room  while  he  was  changing  his  things,  and 
said  to  him,  '  that  after  such  a  crowning  outrage 
his  house  was  no  place  for  her,'  at  which  the 
wretch  replied,  with  that  demoniacal  sang  froid 
of  his,  making  her  a  low  bow — 

"  '  So  I  was  thinking,  madam  :  and  therefore, 
I  ordered  your  coach  to  be  in  readiness  to  convey 
you  hence,  and  you  will  find  it  waiting  for  you 
below.'  " 

"  Oh  I  what  brutes  men  caii  be  when  they  set 
about  it,"  said  Dorothy.  '•  Mr.  Valentine  Great- 
rakes  may  go  about  pretending  to  cure  the  evil, 
but  verily,  it  is  the  great  rakes  with  which  we 
are  overrun  which  are  the  worst  and  most  devas- 
tating of  all  evils." 

"-  That  is  it,"  said  Mrs.  Neville  ;  ''  but  so  long 
as  men  avail  themselves  of  the  laws  they  have 
made  to  suit  their  vices,  in  defiance  of  God's  laws 
which  forbid  them  those  vices,  what  else  can  be 
expected  ?" 

''  Not  only  that,  but  so  long  too  as  we  women, 
as  a  sex,  are  such  a  set  of  selfish,  vapid,  inane 
nulleties,  always  leaguing  against  each   other, 
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worshipping  the  foot  that  spurns  them,  and  re- 
ceiving with  even  additional  ovations,  the  most 
profligate  and  unprincipled  of  the  other  sex,  in 
proportion  to  the  lives  they  have  wrecked,  and 
the  laws  of  Grod  and  Man  they  have  broken,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Indeed,  now-a-days  they 
have  so  far  equalized  the  sexes,  that  shameless 
and  unblushing  vice  in  women  seems  to  be  as 
great  a  passe  par  tout  for  them  as  for  men.  And 
if  the  Orange  Molls,  the  Moll  Davises,  the  Mar- 
shalls,  the  Knipps,  and  the  Nell  Gwynnes,  don't 
flaunt  it  side  by  side  with  the  Castlemaine's  and 
the  Chesterfield's  at  Court,  it  is  not  on  account 
of  their  sin  which  raises  them  to  a  perfect  equality, 
but  on  account  of  their  station  ;  because,  of 
course,  noblesse  oblige^  and  vice  under  a  coronet 
and  vice  under  a  coif,  are  we  know,  two  very 
difl'erent  things.  Eeally,  between  the  laws  men 
make  and  the  laws  they  break,  what  is  called 
Civilisation  (?)  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but 
one  great  hideous,  incurable  ulcer,  for  which,  it  is 
true,  our  Saviour  left  an  infallible  remedy  some 
sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  ago  ; — but  as  to 
be  efficacious,  that  can  only  be  applied  by  each 
individual  to  him  or  herself.  All  who  merely 
profess  to  be  able  to  cure,  or  even  to  ameliorate, 
this  world  old  plague  spot,  by  any  other  means 
such  as  fine  theories,  and  fine  sentiment,  either 
spoken  or  written,  are  merely  a  set  of  self-seek- 
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ing  charlatans.  Poor  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
what  will  she  do  ?" 

"  Why,  join  the  other  millions  of  uncanonised 
saints  and  martyrs,  whose  existence  has  been  dis- 
inherited by  those  who  swore  to  guard  it,  and 
them,  and  toil  onward  and  upward,  to  that  better 
land,  where  neither  sin,  nor  its  tax  sorrow,  nor 
its  cause  injustice,  can  enter." 

And  for  more  than  half  an  hour  both  mother 
and  daughter  relapsed  into  silence,  which  was  at 
last  broken  by  Dorothy's  suddenly  exclaiming, 
aloud,  in  answer,  as  it  were,  to  her  own 
thoughts  — 

''  I  am  sure  I  can  say,  and  for  that  matter  so 
may  most  of  us,  with  Dryden — 

'  When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat  ; 
Yet  J  fooled  by  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit. 
Trust  on.  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay  ; — 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day, 
Lies  worse,  and,  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blessed 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  oflFwhat  we  possessed. 
Strange  cozenage,  none  would  live  the  past  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  from  what  yet  remain ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life,  hope  to  receive 
What  its  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give.'  " 

''  Well— come,  my  dear  Thea,  j/^z^  have  scarcely 
got  to  the  dregs  of  your  life  yet." 

^'  I  don't  know,  dear  :  when  one  is  greatly  and 
terribly  shaken,  the  dregs  of  life  come  to  us,  and 
do  not  wait  for  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  reach- 
ing them."      And  then,  thinking  that  by  letting 
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this  moan  escape  she  was  breaking  her  solemn 
compact  with  herself  not  to  give  way  before  her 
mother,  she  hastily  added,  "  By  the  bye,  what  is 
that  story  about  poor  Charles  Dryden,  who  was 
nearly  killed  at  Eome  last  year,  or,  rather,  of  his 
father  having  had  some  dream  at  his  birth,  fore- 
warning him  of  this  nearly  fatal  accident  to  his 
son?" 

"  It  was  not  a  dream — pray  don't  be  so  silly  as 
to  believe  in  dreams,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  nearly 
betraying  herself  by  her  excited  look  and 
manner.  "It  was  the  poor  boy's  nativity  he 
cast  ;  for  Dryden,  with  all  his  genius,  and  all 
his  intelligence,  believes  in  judicial  astrology. 
But  I'll  tell  you  the  story  exactly  as  Lady  Berk- 
shire told  it  to  me.  It  seems  that  when  Dryden's 
wife  was  lying-in  of  poor  Charles — Dryden 
having  been  told  by  a  lady  who  was  with  her  to 
leave  the  room — he  laid  his  watch  on  the  table, 
begging  this  lady  in  a  very  serious  manner  to 
note  the  exact  minute  of  the  child's  birth,  which 
she  did,  and  acquainted  him  with  it.  About  a 
week  after,  when  his  wife  was  beginning  to  re- 
cover, Dryden  told  her  that  he  had  been  calcu- 
lating the  child's  nativity,  and  that  he  observed, 
with  grief,  that  it  had  been  born  in  an  evil  hour ; 
for  Jupiter,  Yenus,  and  the  Sun,  were  all  under 
the  earth,  and  the  lord  of  his  ascendant  afflicted 
with  a  hateful   square  of  Mars  and  Saturn.  If  he 
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lives  to  his  eighth  year  (continued  he),  he  will  be 
very  near  dying  a  violent  death  on  his  very  bhth- 
day  ;  but  if  he  should  then  escape,  of  which  I 
see  but  little  hope,  he  will,  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  be  under  the  same  evil  influences,  and  if  he 
should  then  also  escape,  the  thirty-third  or  thirty- 
fourth  year  is,  I  fear — but  here  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  immoderate  grief  of  his  wife,  who 
would  no  longer  hear  so  much  calamity  predicted 
for  her  child.  The  time  at  last  arrived,  and 
August  was  the  ill-omened  month  in  which 
Charles  Dryden  was  to  enter  into  his  eighth  year. 
His  father  then  being  at  leisure  to  leave  London, 
he  was  invited  to  the  country  place  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Lord  Berkshire,  to  spend  the  long  vaca- 
tion with  him  at  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  his  wife 
going  at  the  same  time  to  her  aunt  Mordaunt. 
When  they  came  to  divide  their  children,  the 
poor  mother  begged  hard  to  be  let  to  have  her 
son  Charles  with  her  ;  but  Dryden,  husband-like, 
was  obstinate,  and  insisted  upon  her  taking  John, 
while  he  took  Charles." 

"  Silly  woman  !"  interrupted  Dorothy.  "  Was 
she  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the  noble,  and  en- 
lightened, and  humane  laws  of  her  country  as 
not  to  know  that  the  English  ecclesiastical  law 
declares  that  '  a  mother  is  no  relation  to  her 
child  ?'  Therefore  what  right  had  she  to  appeal 
from  Number  One's  decision?" 
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"  At  all  events,  as  is  generally  the  case,  she 
got  nothing  by  so  doing,  for  Number  One,  as  you 
truly  designate  the  marital  autocrat,  took  Charles 
with  him  into  Wiltshire,  and  left  her  John. 
When  the  fatal  day  arrived  the  anxiety  on  his 
poor  mother's  spirits  caused  such  an  effervescence 
of  blood  as  threw  her  into  a  violent  fever,  and 
her  life  was  despaired  of,  till  a  letter  came  from 
Dresden  reproving  her  for  her  womanish  credulity 
(and  his  J  ?  and  assuring  her  that  her  child  was 
quite  well,  which  revived  her ;  and  in  six  weeks 
after  she  received  an  authentic  account  of  all  that 
had  happened  on  her  son  Charles'  eighth  birth- 
day. For  Dryden,  either  through  fear  of  being 
thought  superstitious,  or  deeming  judicial  astro- 
logy a  science  beneath  his  attention,  was  ex- 
tremely cautious  about  letting  it  be  known  that 
he  was  a  dabbler  in  it,  therefore  could  not  excuse 
his  absence  on  his  son's  birthday  from  a  hunting 
party,  which  Lord  Berkshire  had  made,  and  to 
which  all  the  neighbouring  gentry  had  been  in- 
vited ;  so  that  when  he  went  out  he  took  care  to 
set  Charles  a  double  Latin  exercise,  with  a  strict 
charge  not  to  stir  out  of  the  room  till  his  return, 
knowing  very  well  that  the  task  he  had  set  the 
child,  would  take  a  much  longer  time  to  complete 
than  he  should  be  absent.  Charles  was  pursuing 
his  studies  in  strict  obedience  to  his  father's 
commands,  when,  as  ill  fate  would  have  it,  the 
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stag  made  towards  the  house,  and  the  noise 
alarming  the  servants  they  hasted  out  to  see  the 
sport ;  one  of  them  taking  yonng  Dryden  by  the 
hand  led  him  out  with  him,  when,  just  as 
they  came  to  the  gate,  the  stag,  being  at  bay, 
leaped  over  the  court  wall ;  the  dogs  made  a  bold 
push  and  leaped  over  too,  and  the  wall  being  low 
and  very  old  down  a  great  part  of  it  came,  and 
poor  Charles  was  buried  in  the  ruins.  However, 
he  was  presently  got  out,  but  fearfally  bruised ; 
so  that  for  six  weeks  he  was  in  a  very  precarious 
state,  which  accomplished  the  first  part  of  his 
father's  prediction.  In  his  twenty-third  year — 
the  other  evil  epoch — being  at  Rome,  he  fell  from 
an  old  tower  at  the  Vatican,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  dizziness  in  his  head  with  which  he 
was  seized  from  the  heat  of  the  weather.  He 
recovered  this  also,  but  ever  after  has  remained 
in  a  sickly  state."* 

^'  Poor  fellow  !  I  hope  the  third  time  will  not 
prove  fatal,  as  it  always  does  in  fortune-telling, 
dreams,  and  fairy  tales.  But  really  I  don't  ex- 
actly see,"  said  Dorothy,  "why  people  should 
scoff  at,  and  place  judicial  astrology  in  the  same 
category  as  the  above.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
my  dear,  dear,  my  dear  Master  Hartsfoot  does, 

*  After  tMs  he  returned  to  England,  and  lived  to  his  thirty- 
third  year,  when  he  was  drowned  at  Windsor,  being  seized  with 
cramp  while  bathing  in  the  Thames.  So  that  his  father's  three 
astrological  calculations  were  only  too  truly  fulfilled. 
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and  those  illuminati^  whom  Noah  Pump  calls  the 
saveonSy  do  so ;  still,  with  all  due  deference  to 
their  superior  intelligence,  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
its  impossibility,  since  we  know  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  do  influence  our  tides  and  atmospheric 
phenomena,  and  man  being  a  microcosm,  and 
consequently  a  happy  or  an  unhappy  compound 
of  all  the  elements  in  creation,  I  don't  see  why 
his  career  should  not  also  be  influenced  by  them  ; 
and  after  all,  you  see,  so  far  as  they  have  gone, 
Dryden's  astrological  predictions  or  calculations 
have  only  been  too  correct  to  a  minute,  l^o 
doubt  many  ignoramuses,  from  sordid  motives, 
pretend  to  this  science  to  trade  on  the  credulity 
of  their  still  more  ignorant  fellow- creatures,  and 
this  naturally  brings  it  into  disrepute,  and  lays  it 
open  to  ridicule." 

^'  There  may  be  something  in  that,  at  all 
events  ;  we,  of  this  planet,  even  the  very  wisest 
and  most  knowledge  crammed,  and  most  ad- 
vanced amongst  us,  know,  and  can  know  in 
reality,  so  very  little  of  God's  great  sacred 
drama  of  creation,  that  with  regard  to  all  its 
mysteries,  we  should  at  least  have  the  grace  to 
substitute  honest  doubt,  for  scepticism  and  ridi- 
cule." 

Dorothy  having  fully  assented  to  this,  they 
once  more  relapsed  into  silence,  their  thoughts 
busy  and  their  fingers   equally  so,  as  those  lilli- 
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pntian  feminine  lances,  their  needles,  flew  swiftly 
backwards  and  forwards  tkrough  the  field  of  the 
cloth  of  cambric,  growing  brighter  and  brighter 
at  every  thrust.  At  length,  poor  Dorothy,  who 
thought  she  was  in  duty  bound  to  keep  up  the 
conversation,  to  show  how  perfectly  resigned  and 
easy  (!J  she  was,  laid  lance  in  rest,  by  letting  her 
hands  drop  into  her  lap,  as  looking  up  at  her 
mother,  she  asked — '^  And  what  other  news  does 
Lady  Brudenell  give  you,  dear  ?" 

^'  I'll  give  you  her  letter,"  said  Mrs.  Neville, 
searching  in  all  her  pockets  for  it.  ^'  Dear  me  ! 
I've  not  got  it — I  must  have  left  it  on  my  toilet; 
but  there  is  not  much  other  news  in  it,  except 
that  there  is  a  rumour  of  more  peers  being 
made  !" 

^^  And  as  usual,  Vun  pire  que  V autre,  I  sup- 
pose ;  verily,  if  all  vices  and  all  virtues  are  here- 
ditary, like  most  diseases,  as  I  firmly  believe 
them  to  be,  what  a  Babylonian  look  out  for  our 
English  noblesseJ^  And  who  are  the  new  dis- 
reputables to  be  ?" 

"  Lord  Buckhurst,  they  say,  besides  being 
made  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  getting  the 
ground  of  the  wardrobe,  with  £6,000  in  money, 
for  kindly  making  over  his  '  Miss'  to  the  King — 

•  Three  reigns  farther  on,  in  Anne's  time,  the  Lord  Halifax 
of  that  day  put  the  matter  more  tersely,  and  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said — **  Seeing  how  many  Peers  are  scoundrels, 
it  ifl  no  wonder  that  so  many  scoundrels  are  made  Peers." 
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that  really  pretty  creature,  ISTell  Gwynne,  and 
possessing  every  virtue,  too,  but  the  oxe  that 
best  becomes  a  woman — is  to  be  made  an  earl. 
Bab  May  is  another  spoken  of,  and  Sir  John 
Trevor." 

"  What !  for  having  been  one  of  Cromwell's 
chief  tools  ?  and  having  got  during  the  civil 
wars  £1,500  a-year  out  of  my  Lord  Derby's 
estates,  one  would  really  think  he  might  be  satis- 
fied with  being  a  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
Restoration.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  hoped  his 
patent  will  be  made  out  under  the  title  of  Lord 
Castaphilus." 

"  Why  Lord  Castaphilus  ?" 

"  Why,  because  he  always  gives  one  the  idea 
of  the  wandering  Jew,  and  you  remember  the 
account  Matthew  Paris  gives  of  that  person- 
age?" 

"No,  I  don't;  for  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever 
even  read  it,  or  heard  it.  At  any  rate,  my 
memory  is  not  like  yours,  Thea,  for  you  never 
forget  anything  you  hear  or  read.  What  was 
it?" 

"•  Matthew  Paris  says  that  in  1228,  or  there- 
about, as  well  as  I  can  remember  the  date,  there 
came  an  Armenian  bishop  to  England,  to  visit  the 
shrines  and  relics  preserved  by  our  churches,  who, 
being  hospitably  received  at  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Albans,  was  asked  several  questions  about  his 
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own  country.  Among  the  rest  a  monk  who 
sat  near  him  inquired  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  the  famous  person  called  Joseph,  so  much 
talked  of  as  having  been  present  at  our  Saviour's 
Crucifixion,  and  who  was  still  (at  that  time) 
living.  The  Armenian  Bishop  replied  that  the 
fact  was  this  was  no  idle  tale,  but  perfectly  true ; 
and  afterwards  one  of  his  suite,  who  was  well 
known  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  interpreting 
his  master's  words,  told  them  in  French  that  his 
lord  knew  this  Joseph  they  spoke  of  very  well, 
for  that  he  had  dined  at  the  bishop's  table  a  little 
before  they  left  the  East,  and  that  he  (Joseph) 
had  been  Pontius  Pilate's  porter,  at  that  time 
named  Castaphilus,  who,  when  they  were  drag- 
ging our  Saviour  out  of  the  door  of  the  Judgment 
Hall,  struck  him  with  his  hand  on  the  back,  say- 
ing, '  Go  faster,  Jesus,  go  faster  ;  why  dost  thou 
linger  ?'  Upon  which  our  Lord  looked  upon  him 
with  a  frown,  and  said,  '  I  am  indeed  going,  but 
thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come.'  And  that  soon 
after  the  Crucifixion,  this  Castaphilus  was  bap- 
tised by  the  name  of  Joseph,  adding,  that  he  lives 
for  ever,  but  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years 
he  falls  into  an  incurable  illness,  and  at  length 
into  a  fit  of  ecstacy,  out  of  which,  when  he  re- 
covers, he  returns  to  the  same  state  he  was  at 
the  Crucifixion,  having  been  at  that  time  about 
thirty  years  old.     He  remembers  all  the  details 
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of  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
saints  that  rose  with  him,  the  composing  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  their  preaching  and  dispersion. 
This  is  the  version  of  the  '  Wandering  Jew' 
legend,  by  Matthew  Paris,  himself  a  monk  of 
St.  Albans,  and  an  eye  and  ear  witness  to  the 
Armenian  bishop's  narration.  But  Sir  John 
Trevor  always  gives  me  the  idea  of  what  Casta- 
philus  was  during  his  official  services  to  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  previous  to  his  conversion  and  re- 
generation ;  in  short,  before  he  had  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  walk  away  from  his  wickedness, 
which  poor  Sir  John  has  not  yet  had,  only  to 
walk  deeper  into  it.  And,  alas !  for  his  chance 
now,  for  coronets,  as  they  are  at  present  bestowed, 
appear  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  devil's 
trade  mark." 

Here  Jessop  announced  "  dinner,"  and  so  that 
much  of  the  day  had  been  got  through,  always  a 
desideratum  to  those  who  tell  off  the  hours  by 
heartaches. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MISFORTUNES    NEVER    COME    SINGLY. 

T  was  about  ten  days  after  Sir  Allen 
Broderick's  agreeable  advent  at  The 
Chestnuts — ten  hard  fought  days  for 
Dorothy — during  which  the  high 
wrought  courage  she  wound  herself  up  to  every 
morning  ran  down  every  night  in  exhaustion, 
and  ran  out  in  tears.  The  stunning  occasioned 
by  the  great  blow  when  it  first  fell  was,  as  it 
always  does,  unmercifully  deserting  her ;  and  she 
was  beginning  to  realise  the  hopeless  fact,  that 
Gilbert  was  lost  to  her  for  ever,  in  some  ter- 
rible and  unaccountable  manner  ;  and  the  words 
lost  to  her  for  ever  only  represented  in  her  mind 
the  certainty  of  his  death,  for  surely,  surely  if 
living  ?  he  would  have  made  some  sign  ere  this. 
Then,  again,  she  would  hope  against  hope^  by 
taking  refage  in  the  hypothesis  of  the  whole 
affair  being  some  complex  and  inscrutable  plot 
of  Sir  Allen's,  in  which  case,  his  son's  life  would 
certainly  be  safe,  as,  being  his  heir,  he  looked 
upon  him  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  estate.     Per- 
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haps  the  very  worst  and  most  insupportahle 
phase  of  all  misery  is  its  stagnant  state,  when 
day  after  day  comes  and  brings  nothing  !  and 
our  very  fears  lose  their  vitality,  and  become  a 
chaos,  like  that  before  the  creation,  "without 
form  and  void." 

Poor  Peveril  could  not  understand  why  he  was 
cried  over  every  morning,  and  told  not  to  come 
when  he  was  called,  if  he  had  no  message  to 
bring,  for  it  is  only  dogs  who  comprehend  human 
tears,  and  give  to  them  more,  far  more,  than 
human  sympathy.  Again,  on  this  tenth  blank 
morning,  Peveril  had  had  his  seeds,  his  petting, 
and  his  chiding,  and  been  dismissed  to  his  own 
homes, — for,  like  the  old  Norman  Noblesse  in  the 
feudal  times,  he  evinced  his  nobility,  by  the  privi- 
lege of  having  two  dove-cots  on  his  estate,  and 
his  mistress  had  donned  her  quotidian  harness  of 
endurance,  and  had  "  made  up  her  face  "  like  the 
Court  beauties,  but  not  in  like  manner  to  them, 
for  she  was  no  artist,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
attempt  to  paint  faces.  She  had  only  tried  for 
some  time  past  to  be  an  actress,  but  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  began  to  fear  that  she  had 
miserably  failed,  as  she  underwent  the  anxious 
scrutiny  of  her  mother's  eyes,  and  heard  her  deep 
sigh  as  she  turned  away  from  her,  and  seated 
herself  at  the  breakfast  table  to  pour  out  the 
coffee. 
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Casanove,  the  King's  Chef^  had  taught  RufSe 
how  to  make  brioches  ;  and  now  espying  a  golden 
pile  of  these  delicious  little  mountains,  Dorothy 
was  inspired  with  a  bright  idea,  as  falsehoods 
are  considered  by  those  who  are  "  wise  in  their 
generation,"  and  ^^  make  to  themselves  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.'" 

"  Mother — darling,"  said  the  mendacious 
Dorothy,  ^^  don't  keep  all  those  brioches  to  your- 
self, as  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hound ;  and  if  you 
don't  let  me  have  my  fair  share,  I'll  punish  you 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Alderman  whom  Stowe 
mentions,  though  not  for  the  same  misdemeanour 
— that  of  being  too  stingy  to  line  his  gown  in 
some  Lord  Mayor's  procession  ; — so,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  parsimony,  it  was  decided  in 
Council,  that  he  should  give  a  breakfast  to  the 
whole  Corporation, — and  I'll  mulct  you  to  the 
same  amount,  if  you  monopolise  all  those 
brioches."' 

Mrs.  Neville  smiled  a  wan  smile,  in  which  was 
neither  mirth,  nor  its  better-half,  cheerfidness,  as 
she  handed  them  to  her.  Dorothy  took  one,  and 
went  through  the  pantomimic  performance  of 
eating  a  little  bit  of  it ;  the  rest  was  converted 
into  such  a  good  plateful  of  crumbs  that  it  was  a 
great  pity  poor  Peveril  and  his  brethren  could 
not  have  been  there  to  do  it  justice.  At  length, 
the   literally  empty  ceremony  of  breakfast  was 
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concluded,  and  they  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  seated  themselves  before  their  respective 
baskets  of  lingerie  ;  while  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  and  the  wind  sounded  more  like  weird, 
unearthly  shrieks,  than  an  elementary  hurricane, 
through  the  long  avenue  of  Spanish  chestnuts, 
from  which  the  place  took  its  name.  The  pine 
fire  crackled  in  the  large  hearth,  and  the  sparks 
flew  as  if  from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  as  the 
bright  acanthus-shaped  flames  ascended,  as  if  its 
amour  propre  as  an  element  was  at  stake, — that 
when  water  was  doing  its  worst,  fire  should  do 
its  best. 

"  What  a  glorious  fire  V  exclaimed  Dorothy — 
"  and  oh  !  what  ingrates  we  are  not  to  be  more 
deeply  and  daily  thankful  for  these  creature 
comforts,  as  they  are  truly  called.  This  fearful 
storm  reminds  me  of  the  one — for  it  was  just 
such  another — that  poor  Audrey  Barton  shel- 
tered me  from — the  day  I  found  her  in  that 
'  abomination  of  desolation  !' — a  hovel  so  cold,  so 
dark,  so  desolate,  that  even  cattle  would  scarcely 
have  thought  it  a  shelter.  Ah !  what  does  she 
not  owe  to  that  good  woman  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well !  for  see  how  well  her  right,  and  solid,  and 
real  training  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  life, — the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  adversity, — and  all  the 
burrs  and  brambles  of  temptation.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  mother,  that  if  everyone — I  don't  mean 
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only  the  poor,  but,  perhaps,  even  more  especially 
the  rich,  or,  at  least,  the  upper  classes,  for  they 
twain,  are  very  far  from  being  synonymous — were, 
from  their  earliest  youth,  thoroughly  taught  three 
things  :  that  is,  had  them  kneaded  into  them  till 
they  became  them ; — I  mean  honesty,  undeviating 
truth  in  word  and  deed — practically,  the  knowledge 
of,  and  capacity  for  work, — and,  theoretically,  a 
supreme  estimation  of  \hQ  real  nobility  a/rtd  dignity 
of  work^  from  manual  labour  up  to  mental — that 
is,  from  scrubbing  a  floor — since  floors  must  be 
scrubbed — to  mastering  the  physical  sciences, — I 
am  convinced  there  would  be  an  end  of  nearly  all 
the  crimCj  and  sorrow,  want,  and  desolation  of 
the  world.  For  what  good  does  it  do  humanity 
at  large,  that  some  few  go  to  College,  and  learn 
what  are  called  '  the  humanities  ?'  whereas,  if 
every  one  was  taught  the  Realities,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  shams  and  seemings,  which 
appear  to  be  all  that  people  are  taught  now,  and 
which  produce  exactly  the  same  baneful  eff'ects, 
and  leading  astray  in  the  moral  world  that  would 
be  produced  in  the  material  world,  if,  instead  of 
rivers,  stars,  and  meadows,  there  were  nothing 
but  meres,  mirages,  and  ignus  fatui.'' 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  dear,  for  there  is  no- 
thing really  beautiful,  worthy,  or  useful,  but  the 
real  and  the  true ;  one's  only  consolation  is,  that 
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they  must  exist  somewhere,  or  there  would  not  be 
so  many  contemptible  meretricious,  tinsel  coun- 
terfeits of  them.  However,  the  greatest  Seemers, 
Pretenders,  and  Charlatans  will  find  in  the  end, 
that  the  game  of  life  very  much  resembles  a 
game  at  cards ;  in  both  mere  counters,  of  no  in- 
trinsic value  whatever,  serve  to  mark  our  points 
and  to  proclaim  our  progress ;  but  in  both,  our 
winnings  and  our  losings  must  be  settled  in 
genuine  coin." 

Mrs.  Neville  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words 
before  they  were  startled  by  the  shrill  blast  of 
the  postman's  horn,  and  they  saw  him  through 
the  window  in  his  large  tarpaulin  hat  with  its 
spout-like  cape  to  it,  very  like  that  of  a  modern 
coal-heaver,  almost  beaten  down  by  the  wind  and 
rain,  as  he  rounded  the  corner  of  the  house  on 
his  way  to  the  offices.  Mrs.  Neville  rang  the 
bell  hastily,  and  as  soon  as  Jessop — who  always 
answered  the  summons  quickly — appeared,  she 
said — 

'^  The  poor  postman  has  just  gone  round  to 
the  back  door ;  he  looks  half-drowned.  Let  him 
have  some  burnt  sack,  Jessop,  and  something  to 
eat." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Dorothy,  as  soon  as  Jessop 
had  left  the  room,  '^  what  a  hard  life  that  poor 
distributor  of  hopes  and  fears  must  have  of  it^ 
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In  our  surly,  stormy,  blustering  climate  it  would 
be  bad  enough  if  he  never  brought  any  but  good 
news/' 

And  her  heart  began  to  beat  tumultuously,  for 
in  those  days  letters,  from  being  so  much  rarer, 
were  also  looked  upon  as  much  more  important 
events  than  they  are  now ;  and  indeed  to  the 
nervously  anxious  about  anyone  or  anything,  were 
almost  as  much  dreaded  as  telegrams  are  in  the 
present  day,  by  those  not  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing them,  and  to  whom,  consequently  they  are 
only  the  heralds  of  catastrophes. 

"  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  post  has  brought 
me  any  tidings  of  him  ?"  was  Dorothy's  thought, 
as  her  heart  beat  so  audibly,  that  she  walked  to 
the  window,  lest  her  mother  should  hear  it ;  nor 
did  she  turn  round  till  Jessop  again  entered  with 
the  letters,  or  rather  the  letter,  for  there  was  but 
one,  on  the  salver. 

'^  Thea,  love,  open  it,''  said  Mrs.  Neville, 
trembling  so  violently  that  she  was  unable  to  do 
so. 

Dorothy  took  the  letter,  and  the  first  words 
she  said  were,  scrutinising  the  superscription,  as 
persons  always  do,  instead  of  opening  a  strange 
letter  at  once,  and  so  resolving  their  doubts — 

"  I  don't  know  the  writing  ;  it  is  in  a  strange 
hand." 

Then  turning  it  she  saw  it  was  sealed  with  a 
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large  black  seal,  almost  like  a  small  hatchment, 
for  in  those  days  broad  black  edged  paper  was 
not. 

^'  Oh!  mother,  if  it  should  be—" 

And  she  broke  the  seal  without  finishing  the 
sentence.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  ;  but  the  first 
three  lines  convinced  her  that  it  was  not  the  blow 
she  had  dreaded.  And  such  stringent  tyrannies 
are  there  in  great  afflictions,  that  it  was  actually 
a  comparative  boon,  because  a  relief,  to  have  an- 
other great  and  mighty  sorrow,  for  which  she 
could,  without  let  or  hindrance,  open  the  flood- 
gates of  her  heart,  instead  of  having  her  grief 
pent  up,  like  a  hunted  rebel,  in  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  her  mind.  The  letter  was  from  Sir 
John  Baber,  the  physician,  announcing  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Phillida  Broderick,  and  ran  as  follows, 
only  we  shall,  to  spare  the  reader's  patience,  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  a  modern  prescription,  for 
Sir  John's  very  maladive  orthography. 

"  To  Mistress  Neville,    The  Chestnuts, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

''  Clumber  Chase,  Suffolk, 

"  December  30th,  1669. 
"  Madam, — 

^*  It  is  my  painful  task  to  have  to 
inform  you — I  will  not  say  of  the  death,  for  there 
appears  so  little  of  that  in  it — but  of  the  depar- 
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ture  of  your  dear  and  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Phil- 
lida  Broderick,  for  that  Heaven  which  she  had 
passed  her  life  in  earning,  and  where  it  seems  to 
me  her  real  estate  has  always  been.  You  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  towards  the  last,  her  bodily 
suffering  was  little,  if  any ;  and  to  th€  last  her 
brilliant  intellect  remained  unclouded.  Every 
day  while  she  continued  here,  she  spoke  of  you 
and  Mistress  Dorothy  with  unbounded  affection, 
and  of  her  ^  dear,  dear  child  Gilbert/  as  she 
always  called  her  nephew,  Captain  Broderick, 
and  said  how  happy  she  felt  to  think  she  was 
going  to  that  better  land  where  you  would  all  be 
re-united — where  there  was  no  more  tears  and  no 
more  parting.  To  the  last,  she  was  not  aware 
but  that  her  nephew  had  gone  to  Tangiers,  for 
having  had  the  great  grief  in  this  of  his  being  re- 
moved so  far  from  her,  I  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able, in  her  weak  state,  to  occasion  her  a  fresh 
sorrow,  by  making  her  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  his  most  extraordinary  disappearance,  more 
especially  since  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the 
whole  affair  is  some  fabrication  or  fresh  plot  of 
Sir  Allen  Broderick's.  Of  Mrs.  Phillida  Brode- 
rick's  testamentary  dispositions  I  can  give  you 
no  information,  except  that  it  was  her  wish  that 
her  will  was  not  to  be  opened  and  read  for 
thirteen  months  after  her  demise ;  and  to  insure 
the  observation  of  this,  it  seems  that  two  years 
ago,  she  sent  her  last  will  and  testament  to  his 
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Majesty,  who  graciously  consented  to  act  as  one 
of  her  executors,  while  a  copy  of  this  will  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  her  lawyers,  Messieurs 
Fairbrace  and  Evanshaw,  of  Clifford's  Inn,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  tampering  with  it  on  the 
part  of  her  brother,  Sir  Allen.  She  will— or 
rather  her  mortal  remains  will — be  laid  by  the 
side  of  those  of  her  father  and  mother,  in  the 
family  vault  here.  Her  lawyers  have  been  in- 
structed to  keep  on  all  her  servants  till  the  thir- 
teen months  previous  to  the  reading  of  her  will 
have  expired,  when  she  hopes  that  her  successor 
will  not  discharge  them.  It  was  at  three  o'clock 
this  morning  that  she  left  us  ;  so  calm  and  gentle 
was  her  departure,  that  I  thought  she  slept,  and 
so  she  did  here,  but  it  was  to  wake  in  Heaven. 
The  change  that  came  over  her  was  scarcely  like 
the  usual  grey,  cold,  ashen  hue  of  death;  it 
seemed  merely  the  shadow  of  the  angel's  wing 
who  had  come  for  her.  She  is  indeed  here 
mourned  as  with  one  heart,  and  wept  as  with  one 
pair  of  eyes,  so  unanimous  is  their  sorrow  in  its 
entirety  and  its  intensity.  I  will  do  myself  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  you  on  my  return  to 
London,  and  have  now  nothing  more  to  add, 
but 

"  That  I  am.  Madam, 
"  With  profound  sympathy  and  respect, 

''  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
"  John  Baber." 
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''  And  to  think,"  said  Dorothy,  throwing  her- 
self into  her  mother's  arms,  where  they  mingled 
their  tears  together,  "  that  that  monster  pre- 
vented our  being  with  her  at  the  last !" 

"  Ah  !  wouldn't  it  have  been  even  harder  for 
us  if  we  had  ?"  sobbed  Mrs.  NeviUe. 

'^  I  don't  know  ;  in  one  way  perhaps  it  might, 
but  still  one  feels  so  terribly  despoiled  not  to  see 
the  last  of  what  we  love  before  the  earth  shuts  it 
from  us  for  ever." 

"  Not  for  ever  ;  and  yet  even  that  cannot  make 
us  grateful  to  God,  while  we  pay  due  honour  to 
our  fellow-creatures  by  giving  those  we  esteem 
the  best  of  everything ;  it  is  precisely  the  best 
'.ve  always  grudge  to  God.  "Why,  oh  !  why  can- 
not we  all  be  Abrahams,  ready  and  unmurmur- 
ing, when  the  great  heart-sacrifice  is  demanded 
of  us?" 

^^  Ah !  mother,"  said  Dorothy,  lifting  up  her 
face  drowned  in  tears  from  her  mother's  shoulder. 
'^  it  was  not  from  a  woman  God  asked  that  sacri- 
fice, and  He  was  too  merciful  to  accept  it  even 
from  a  man." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  how  those  two  poor 
mourners  got  through  that  miserable  day,  yet  the 
unspoken  thought  of  each,  as  it  was  raised  in  a 
silent  prayer  of  gratitude  to  God  was — 

'^  What  should  I  have  done  had  it  been  my 
mother  ?" 

VOL.    II.  L 
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"  How  could  I  have  borne  it  had  it  been  my 
child  ?  Lord,  Lord,  with  the  struggle  send  the 
strength — with  the  trial  the  resignation." 

Violent  as  Dorothy's  grief  was  it  might  liter- 
ally have  been  called  ''  the  luxury  of  woe,"  such 
a  relief  were  those  unchecked,  unstinted  tears  to 
her.  Not  so  her  mother,  for  as  we  advance  in 
life,  the  well  springs  of  sorrow  dry  up,  and  we  are 
parched  in  the  arid  desert  of  affliction  without 
even  obtaining,  save  at  the  great  cost  of  physical 
suifering,  the  poor  refreshment  of  tears.  It  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  those  swords  of  Damocles, 
which  fate  is  always  suspending  over  our  heads, 
are  invisible  to  us  till  they  fall ;  and  little  did 
either  mother  or  daughter  dream  that  the  misery 
that  day  had  brought  them  had  not  yet  culmin- 
ated. The  rain  had  not  for  one  moment  ceased, 
but  the  wind,  like  a  raving  maniac,  seemed  to 
have  sunk  from  sheer  exhaustion.  They  were 
sitting  in  the  gloaming  by  the  fire,  Mrs.  Neville 
with  her  head  thrown  back,  leaning  against  the 
high  chair,  and  her  eyes  closed  to  ease  their  ach- 
ing, burning  pain  ;  Dorothy  sitting  at  her  feet, 
her  head  in  her  mother^s  lap,  the  tears  still 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  both  still  talk- 
ing of  her^  and  querying  if  she  could  look  down 
upon  them  from  where  she  then  was. 

"  Ah !  no,"  sighed  Dorothy,  answering  her 
own  doubt,  ^^  for  in  heaven  there  is  no  sorrow, 
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and  how  could  those  who  love  us  be  happy  if  they 
looked  into  the  breaking  hearts  they  have  left  ?" 

^'  That  does  not  follow,"  said  Mrs.  Neville, 
"  for  perhaps  when  they  have  put  on  immortality, 
they  know  and  see  the  end  of  all,  and  our  bit- 
terest anguish  and  severest  trials  may  appear  as 
futile  and  unimportant  to  them,  as  a  child's  cries 
do  to  the  most  tender  mother  when  she  goes  into 
a  nursery  and  sees  the  big  tears  rolling  down 
some  little  face  from  a  bursting  heart,  over  some 
broken  toy,  or  some  refused  trifles  ;  she  soothes 
the  little  miserables,  it  is  true,  but  their  tears, 
on  account  of  their  cause,  only  excite  her  smiles. 
And  most  likely  to  the  angels  we  are  equal  babies, 
with  all  our  life  still  before  us." 

''  Perhaps  ?"  said  Dorothy,  "  for  really  a  child's 
grief  is  a  very  sharp,  bitter  thing,  small  as  the 
causes  of  it  may  be ;  it  lavishes  the  whole  grief 
power  of  its  little  heart,  upon  it,  just  in  the  way 
the  poor  help  the  poor  ;  they  have,  it  is  true, 
very  little  to  give,  but  then  they  make  up  for  this, 
by  the  greatness  of  their  intent,  for  they  give  all 
they  hade,''^ 

"  Good  heaven,  what  more  ?"  cried  Dorothy, 
starting  to  her  feet  and  pressing  both  her  hands 
against  her  heart  as  if  to  prevent  its  bursting  its 
bonds,  as  they  were  suddenly  roused  by  the  sharp 
galloping  of  a  horse,  followed  by  a  loud  peal  of 
the  hall  door  bell. 
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Mrs.  Neville  got  up  with  the  intention  of  go- 
ing herself  into  the  hall  to  see  what  it  could  be, 
but  Dorothy  clutched  her  dress  and  pulled  her 
back. 

"  Don't,  mother,  darling.  Wait ;  try  and 
calm  yourself.  If  it  is  any  more  death  warrants 
we  shall  get  them  soon  enough." 

Mrs.  Neville  seized  Dorothy's  hand,  and  clasped 
it  so  tightly  that  she  hurt  her ;  it  was  more  a 
convulsion  than  a  grasp,  as  if  she  dreaded  that 
her  child  would  be  the  next  thing  snatched  from 
her ;  and  her  own  hand,  that  had  been  deadly  cold 
the  minute  before,  was  now  burning.  She  listened, 
as  those  under  great  excitement  and  fear  always 
do,  or  at  least  seem  to  do,  with  every  pulse  in  her 
body.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  under  such 
circumstances,  the  sense  of  hearing  is  terribly  and 
painfully  acute.  First  the  voices  sounded  like 
two  persons  speaking  together ;  then  they  heard 
Jessop  distinctly,  only  too  distinctly,  exclaim — 

"  Good  God  !  poor  ladies." 

And  then  again  Mrs.  Neville  tried  to  break 
from  Dorothy,  who  held  her  back  more  resolutely 
than  before,  and  said  solemnly — 

"  Mother,  God  won't  afflict  us  more  than  we 
can  bear — more  than  we  micst  bear.  You  are  my 
sheet  anchor ;  if  I  lose  you  I  must  split  amid  so 
many  terrible  rocks." 

Mrs.  Neville  put  her  arms   round  Dorothy's 
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neck,  and  leant  her  head  against  lier  bosom,  re- 
solved silently  to  let  the  evil  come  to  her  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  not  rush  out  to  meet  it. 
At  length — for  so  it  seemed  to  them,  though  in 
reality  not  five  minutes  since  they  had  heard  his 
exclamation  in  the  hall — Jessop  came  in  with  lights ; 
he  looked  YQiy  pale  and  disconcerted,  and  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  placed  the  heavy  old  silver 
sconces  on  the  table.  Both  mother  and  daughter 
saw  that  there  was  a  letter  on  the  salver.  Jessop 
did  not  immediately  advance  to  give  it,  but 
hemmed,  and  coughed,  and  cleared  his  throat  be- 
fore he  said — 

^' I  beg  your  pardon,  madam;  I'm  sorry,  in- 
deed, to  bring  you  any  more  bad  news  to-day, 
God  knows.  Don't  be  alarmed — that  is,  I  mean 
try  and  bear  up,  madam ;  but  this  letter  has 
come  by  express,  from  Upton,  to — to  say, 
madam,  that  is — that  he  thought  he  ought  to 
let  you  know,  madam.  Sir  Charles  is  not  very 
weU." 

Mrs.  Neville  darted  forvard  and  took  the 
letter,  which  she  tore  open ;  it  was  from  Upton, 
her  father's  valet,  and  merely  said — 

'^  18,  St,  James'  Street,  London, 

^'January  3rd,  1670,  4  p.m. 
^'HoxD.  Madam, 

^^  I  am  truly  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
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your  honoured  father,  my  dear  and  respected 
master,  has  been  ailing  with  a  bad  cold  for  the 
last  few  days.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  informed 
you  of  this  at  the  first,  but  Sir  Charles  objected, 
fearing  to  distress  you.  I  now  send  this  off  by 
express,  because  if  you  wish  to  see  him,  you 
should  come  up  to  town  at  once.  Poor  dear 
gentleman,  he  is  still  conscious,  and  has  named 
you  and  Mistress  Dorothy  with  great  love  several 
times. 

"  Excuse  haste, 

*'No  more  at  present, 

"  From,  honoured  Madam, 
'^  Your  dutiful  and  obedient, 
'^  And  much  afflicted  servant, 

"  James  Upton." 

The  letter  fell  from  Mrs.  Neville's  hands ;  for 
a  minute  she  looked  about  her  in  a  sort  of  bewil- 
dered way,  and  then  said — 

"  Post  horses,  Jessop,  directly — quick — 
quick !" 

^'  The  man  that  brought  Upton's  letter  had  the 
forethought,  madam,  as  he  passed  the  George 
and  Garter,  to  order  four  to  be  in  readiness,  and 
I  have  sent  Launcelot  down  to  have  them  sent 
up  immediately,  and  the  coach  will  be  round 
very  soon,  and  I'll  send  Puffle  to  you,  madam." 

"  Tell   her,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  "not  to  speak 
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to  me ;  just  to  put  up  a  few  things  for  to-night. 
She  can  follow  to-morrow  with  the  rest  of  our 
things ;  you  can  come  with  us,  and  Phoebe." 

Jessop  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  child,  is  it  not  almost  too  much  ?"  said 
she,  bursting  into  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  grief,  as 
she  threw  herself  into  Dorothy's  arms. 

^'  It  is  very  heavy,  dear  mother,  and  for  that 
reason  will  require  all  your  strength  to  bear  it. 
Stay  here,  darling,  quietly  on  the  sofa  till  I  come 
back ;  I  will  do  and  tell  them  everything,  and 
I'll  bring  you  all  your  wraps  down  here.  So 
don't  go  up  and  be  annoyed  by  seeing  Euffle  or 
any  of  the  servants  ;  do  trust  me,  for  I  feel  now 
as  if  I  could  do  or  bear  anything.  I'm  sure  if  I 
was  told  to  lift  the  house,  I  could  do  it,  and  that 
it  would  seem  only  like  a  feather  to  me,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  rest." 

And  after  she  had  arranged  the  pillows,  and 
settled  her  mother's  feet  on  the  sofa,  she  left  the 
room,  and  walked  straight  to  the  still  room. 
There  were  no  tears  on  her  face  now ;  she  was 
deadly  pale  and  deadly  cold,  and  looked  more 
like  a  person  walking  in  her  sleep,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  terrible  dream,  which  she  was 
sternly  trying  to  endure,  than  a  person  in  a  nor- 
mal and  natural  state ;  only,  that  she  had  more 
"  speculation  in  her  eyes"  than  sonnambulists 
generally  have.      On  entering    the  still  room, 
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Ruffle,  who  was  just  in  the  act  of  receiving  her 
orders,  and  hearing  the  last  piece  of  bad  news 
from  Jessop,  turned  round,  and  with  uplifted 
hands,  opened  her  mouth,  which  Dorothy  per- 
ceiving, and  dreading  the  escape  of  some  text 
or  orthodox,  ready  cut  and  dry  piece  of  consola- 
tion, intervened  with — 

"  ^ot  a  word^  Ruffle,  pray !  and  above  all, 
don't  say  anything  to  my  mother.  We  cannot  bear 
it ;  indeed,  we  cannot.  Have  the  goodness  to 
get  me  some  burnt  sack  and  a  biscuit  to  take  to 
her ;  or  I'll  burn  the  sack,  if  you'll  go  and  bring 
down  all  her  furs  and  wraps,  and  mine  also.  And 
tell  Phoebe,  who  is  to  come  with  us  now  to  town, 
to  put  up  our  night  things,  and  you  are  to  come 
to-morrow.  Ruffle,  and  bring  our  clothes,  and  also 
our  work,  which  you'll  find  in  the  drawing-room. 
Oh !  and  be  sure  and  put  into  the  large  cage  they 
always  travel  in,  the  two  white  pigeons,  Clio  and 
Peveril,  and  bring  them  with  you.  And  now, 
quick !  the  sack  and  sugar,  and  send  Appleby 
to  me." 

"^  Well,  Mistress  Dorothy,"  snapped  Ruffle,  in 
no  very  amiable  mood,  at  having  her  spiritual 
consolations  interdicted,  ''  I  could  not  get  the 
things  before  I  knew  what  you  wanted."  And 
then,  sailing  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
she  opened  one  of  her  presses,  took  out  the  sack 
jar,  sugar,  and  a  plate  of  little  rich,  wafer-like 
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biscuits,  called  "  Pensees  cle  La  Reine^^''  a  silver 
ecuelle,  or  sack-cup,  and  cover,  and  a  little  silver 
saucepan,  for  mulling  the  wine  in,  and  pounded 
them  down  on  the  table  before  Dorothy ;  then 
flinging  to  open  the  kitchen  door,  she  said,  in  a 
shrill,  clarion  voice — "  Mrs.  Appleby,  you  are 
wanted,"  as  much  as  to  say — "  I  am  not,  it 
seems." 

*'  Now,  Ruffle,  have  the  goodness,"  said 
Dorothy,  who  had  already  began  to  mull  the 
sack,  "  to  bring  down  the  hoods,  furs,  and  cloaks 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  lay  them  on  the  hall 
table,  and  also  to  bring  down  a  couple  of  pillows 
to  put  into  the  coach,  for  my  mother  has  a 
terrible  headache  ;  and  perhaps  she  may  be  able 
to  get  a  little  sleep  in  the  coach ;  and  don't  for- 
get to  have  that  great  flat  tin  filled  with  boiling 
water  for  the  feet,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  brought  us 
from  Holland." 

And  Mrs.  Ruffle  left  the  room  with  her  hands 
crossed  on  her  wrists,  and  her  head  so  erect,  that 
if  there  had  been  such  a  rarity  as  a  cobweb  to  be 
found  at  The  Chestnuts  decidedly  the  spiders 
would  have  trembled,  from  mistaking  hers  for  a 
*' Turk's  head"  about  to  invade  their  domestic 
privacy.  Meanwhile  the  humble-minded  Ap- 
pleby made  her  entrance  as  the  other  made  her 
exit,  and  stood  curtseying  before  her  young  mis- 
tress with  an — 
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"  Oh !  ma'am,"  as  she  glanced  towards  the 
now  smoking  sack,  "  couldn't  I  save  you  that 
trouble  ?" 

"  It's  no  trouble  thank  you,  Appleby  ;  it's  for 
my  mother,"  said  Dorothy,  pouring  it  into  the 
posset  cup,  and  then  putting  on  the  cover.  "  But 
what  I  sent  for  you  for  was  to  tell  you  to  be  so 
good  the  whole  time  I  am  away,  to  have  Bridget 
Barton  up  every  day,  and  show  and  try  and  teach  her 
everything  in  the  way  of  cookery ;  in  short,  just 
as  I  have  done." 

"  I'll  do  my  very  best,  ma'am/'  curtseyed 
Appleby ;  ^^  but  certain  sure,  it  won't  be  as  you 
have  done,  ma'am,  nor  nothing  like." 

^^  I'm  sure  you  can  and  will  teach  her  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  can  pretend  to  do,  Appleby ; 
and  I'm  also  sure,  you'll  be  very  kind  to  and 
patient  with  with  her ;  for  you  know,  poor  child, 
she  is  not  very  quick  ;  but  I  know,  with  patience 
and  kindness,  you  wiU  make  her  do  anything,  for 
she  has  plenty  of  intelligence  in  her  heart,  being 
of  a  very  good  and  grateful  disposition." 

And  Dorothy  took  up  her  mulled  sack  and 
biscuits,  and  said,  ^'  Good-bye,  Appleby." 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  and  may  you  find 
things  better  than  you  expect,"  curtsied  Appleby, 
wiping  her  eyes,  which,  with  the  genuine  kind- 
ness of  her  tone,  was  as  infectious  as  a  yawn, 
and  set  poor  Dorothy's  eyes  streaming  again,  and 
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put  all  her  high  pressure  stoicism  to  flight. 
However,  she  screwed  her  courage  to  the  sticking 
point  again,  before  she  entered  the  drawing-room, 
where  instead  of  lying  down,  as  she  had  left  her, 
she  found  her  mother  pacing  up  and  down,  and 
listening  at  the  window  every  minute  to  try  and 
hear  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels. 

Dorothy  shook  her  head  and  held  up  her  finger 
reproachfully,  as  with  the  other  hand  she  placed 
the  salver  with  the  mulled  sack  and  biscuits  upon 
a  little  occasional  table  near  the  fire,  and  then 
uncovering  it  she  held  it  to  her  mother,  after 
having  made  her  sit  down. 

"  I  couldn't,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Neville,  turn- 
ing away  her  head.  "  My  head  aches  too  much 
already." 

"  Of  course  it  does,  when  you  have  eaten  no- 
thing to-day,  and  you  will  be  really  ill,  and  in- 
capable of  doing  anything  by  the  time  you  reach 
town,"  and  Dorothy  broke  a  piece  of  biscuit,  and 
put  it  into  her  mouth,  and  then  made  her  sip  the 
sack,  saying  the  night  was  so  cold  that  otherwise 
she  would  be  frozen. 

"  And  you,  darling  ?" 

^^  Oh !  me  ;  well,  I'll  take  half ;  that  is,  you 
shall  have  one  sip  and  I  the  next,  and  so  on, 
alternately ;"  and  by  this  little  pious  fraud  she 
cheated  her  mother  into  swallowing  the  mulled 
sack  just  as  the  carriage  wheels  and  the  tramping 
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of  horses'  feet  were  heard  on  the  gravel  walk. 
Mrs.  ^N'eville  started  up,  and  said  with  a  groan — 

'^  Oh !  now  Ruffle  will  be  coming  with  the 
things." 

'^  No  she  won't,"  rejoined  Dorothy.  "  They 
are  all  here,  ready,"  as  she  went  into  the  hall  for 
them,  and  came  back  laden  with  fur  cloaks  and 
hoods. 

After  packing  up  her  mother,  as  if  she  had 
been  going  to  Siberia,  she  put  on  her  own  things, 
and  they  both  hurried  into  the  hall.  Phoebe  and 
Jessop  were  already  there  ;  the  latter  great-coated 
and  booted,  and  enveloped  in  a  huge  roquilaure. 
In  those  days  there  were  no  carriage  lamps,  but, 
instead,  to  each  side  of  the  coach-box  were  affixed 
moveable  iron  sconces,  or  sockets,  for  carrying 
flambeaux,  which,  of  course,  on  a  rainy  night, 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  hissing  and  spit- 
ting, were  usually  extinguished  ;  but  not  to  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  such  an  uncertainty,  or 
rather  certainty,  each  postillion  was  famished 
with  a  small,  but  brilliant  lantern,  with  thick 
glass  sides,  and  having  a  reflector  within,  which 
was  placed  brooch- wise  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
chests,  and  threw  a  bright  track  of  light  along  the 
otherwise  pitch  dark  roads, — and  Jessop,  who  was 
to  occupy  the  coach-box,  was  illuminated  in  the 
same  manner. 

'^  There — make  haste — get  in  at  once,  Phoebe, 
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and  carry  both  the  dogs/'  said  Dorothy,  while 
she  was  putting  the  finishing  touch  to  her  mother's 
packing,  by  pinning  her  hood  together  over  her 
mouth. 

Mrs.  Neville  and  Dorothy  then  got  in  ;  the 
door  was  shut  to ;  Jessop  mounted  the  box,  gave 
the  word  of  command — *'  18,  St.  James's  Street, 
London  ;  quick  as  lightning  !  the  whole  way, 
and  five  shillings  extra  to  each."  The  postillion 
who  rode  one  of  the  leaders,  blew  his  horn,  as  was 
the  wont  of  postillions  in  remote  continental 
regions  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century; 
smack  went  the  whips,  and  on  rolled  the  pon- 
derous vehicle,  which,  despite  all  this  parade  of 
haste,  was  two  mortal  hours  in  accomplishing  the 
twelve  miles. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    DEATH    OF    THE    OLD    CAVALIER. 

0  dynasty,  or,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  correct  to  say,  no  family,  ever 
had  such  loyal,  staunch,  enduring, 
romantic,  and  even  reckless  devotion 
as  the  Stuarts ;  and  in  point  of  worth,  or  even 
redeeming  traits  of  character,  no  family  ever  de- 
served so  little.  It  was  necessary  for  their  ad- 
herents to  die,  in  order  that  their  devotion  might 
die  with  them ;  for  while  they  lived,  it  was  im- 
perishable, despite  ingratitude,  blighted  hopes,  or 
ruined  fortunes.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  vicious, 
unprincipled,  not  to  say  unscrupulous,  as  they  all 
were,  there  was  no  resisting  the  infection  of  their 
personal  contact,  for  they  all  had  fascination  of 
manner ;  and  if  it  was  not  in  every  individual  of 
them  the  fascination  j^ar  excellence  of  grace,  it 
was — if  one  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression 
— an  exodus  of  manner,  which  is  attractive  and 
disarming  in  everyone,  but  perfectly  irresistible 
in  royalty.  It  seems  to  say  "There — Fve  no 
concealments  from  you,  though  I  know  I  have 
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plenty  of  ugly  little  blemishes ;  but  surely, 
placing  myself  at  your  mercy,  and  trusting  to 
your  honour,  you  will  not  be  so  disloyal  as  to 
take  advantage  of  me  ?"  And  as  "  Trust  win- 
neth  Troth/'  judgment  and  justice,  are  non- 
suited, and  eternal  fealty  sworn  and  kept  to  the 
defendant. 

When  Margaret  Neville  arrived  at  her  father's 
house,  the  gallant  old  Cavalier  ''  lay  a  dying ;" 
Upton  met  them  in  the  hall,  and  the  question 
they  had  not  voice  to  ask,  he  answered  without 
its  being  spoken. 

"  His  fever  has  increased,  Madam,  and  he  has 
been  off  his  head*  these  last  four  hours.  I  feared 
how  it  would  be  when  he  made  me  bring  him  the 
holsters  and  pistols,  the  bridle  and  the  housings 
of  Black  Charles  that  he  rode  at  Naseby,  and  lay 
them  on  his  bed, — and  the  sword  he  broke,  as  he 
says,  over  Cromwell's  armour-lined  jerkin,  when 
he  unhorsed  him,  and  would  have  slain  him,  but 
for  one  of  Ireton's  troopers  coming  up,  and 
giving  him  his  horse  upon  which  he  escaped. 
Poor  gentleman  !  he  never  fought  harder  on  that 
day  in  reality,  than  he  has  done  for  the  last  four 
hours  in  his  ravings  ;  but  thank  God,  Madam,  he 
was  quite  himself  when  he  received  the  sacra- 
ment this  morning,   and  with  his   last  sensible 

*  Viz„  out  of  Ilia  mind,  delirious. 
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words  he  blessed  you  and  Mistress  Dorothy,  but 
he  would  try  and  raise  himself  up  in  bed  to  waive 
his  sword,  and  shout  '  God  bless  King  Charles  !' 
down  with  the  Caitiff  Usurper  !  as  if  he  had  been 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  then  his  strength 
gave  way ;  he  sank  back,  and  has  been  raving 
ever  since.  So  you  must  not  be  shocked,  ladies, 
at  his  not  knowing  you." 

When  they  entered  the  room,  the  old  knight's 
fine  Leonine  head,  with  his  snow  white  hair  still 
in  long  cavalier  curls,  was  thrown  back  on  the 
pillow,  his  glassy  eyes  were  still  open,  and  in  one 
hand  he  brandished  a  large  broken  basket-hilted 
sword,  while  with  the  other,  he  occasionally  put 
aside  his  grey,  mane-like  beard,  as  if  it  stood 
between  him  and  some  foe.  The  bed  he  was  ly- 
ing on,  was  a  small  iron  camp  bedstead,  the  red 
damask  curtains  drawn  back  to  give  him  more 
air,  and  the  half-tester  top  was  formed  and  fur- 
nished exactly  in  the  style  of  a  tent.  On  the  foot 
of  the  bed  lay,  as  Upton  had  told  them,  the 
holsters,  bridle,  and  housings  of  that  other  now 
defunct  hero,  the  old  knight's  charger.  Black 
Charles.  The  nurse,  who  was  sitting  beside  the 
bed  crying,  rose  on  their  entrance,  and  mother 
and  daughter  stole  softly,  one  to  each  side  of  the 
bed,  and  there  knelt  down.  Mrs.  Neville  gently 
took  his  disengaged  left  hand  in  hers,  and  before 
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she  could  find  her  handkerchief  her  hot  tears  fell 
upon  it. 

^'  Ha !"  cried  the  old  cavalier,  "  you  are  wounded, 
Neville  ;  I  feel  your  blood  upon  my  hand.  Never 
mind,  boy,  it  cannot  be  shed  in  a  better  cause. 
Up  !  up  !  to  horse  ;  and  there  I  there  I  On  !  on !  I 
see  the  dastard's  cowardly  armour-lined  jerkin 
there,  in  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Hypocrite  in  all 
things ;  cannot  even  wear  his  cuirasse  outside 
like  other  men.  There,  there,  never  mind.  Mar- 
garet shall  nurse  you  when  the  battle's  won.  I'll 
wipe  the  blood  off  with  my  kerchief,  and  then  I'll 
cure  you  while  you're  cutting  the  traitor  Oliver 
down,  for  I've  some  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  sym- 
pathetic powder.     Poor  fellow — 

"  '  Under  this  tomb  the  matchless  Digby  lies, 
Digby  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise, 
The  age's  wonder  for  his  nobler  parts, 
Skilled  in  six  tongues,  and  learned  in  all  the  arts, 
Born  on  the  day — 

That  Caitiff  Cromwell — ran — here  !  here  !  I^Iy 
pistols,  NeviUe !  take  them.  Steel  won't  do  it. 
Steel  is  true,  and  he,  base  knave,  is  false  as  the 
hell  that  spawned  him.  I've  broken  three  good 
swords  on  his  accursed  cowardly  ambush-armour 
to-day.  So,  ho !  Charlie  !  so  ho !  poor  feUow. 
No  wonder  he  cries  *  Ha  !  ha !'  he's  laughing  at 
old  Noll,  and  '  sniffs  the  battle  afar  off.'  Another 
horse  !  quick,    a  whole  troop  of  horses  !     Black 
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Charles  has  royal  blood  in  his  veins,  and  won't 
fight  with  brewer's  drays.  Chaege  !  St.  George 
for  England,  St.  Denis  for  France,  St.  Patrick 
for  Ireland,  St.  Andrew  for  Scotland,  St.  David 
for  Wales,  and  St.  Belzebub  for  Noll  I  Five  saints 
to  one,  so  we  must  win,  though  the  ugly  varlet  has 
the  devil's  luck  as  well  as  his  own.  But  see  how 
green  the  field  is  that  was  red  this  morning ;  it's 
Eoundhead  blood  that's  made  it  so,  and  that's 
all  it's  fit  for — right  excellent  manure,  as  all 
dunghill  bred  things  are.  Ha !  what  are  those 
white  things  like  fairy  tents  ?  Oh  !  I  see  now ; 
they  are  mushrooms,  a  reinforcement  for  Noll, 
the  Belzebub  Light  Infantry.  Down  ^vith  them ; 
don't  you  see  they  are  all  Roundheads.  Let  the 
trumpets  sound  to  victory  !  the  traitor's  un- 
horsed again.  Fire  !  Hush  that  rebel  music,  it 
mars  the  harmony  of  our  guns.  If  the  base 
knave  must  have  music,  forsooth,  to  do  his  devil's 
work  by,  let  our  band  play  him  his  own  lawful 
tune  of — 

'Once  hanged,  twice  good-bye.' 

Oh !  how  pleasant  this  soft  green  sward  is  to 
canter  over,  now  all  the  Roundheads  are  mown 
down.  So  ho  I  Charlie,  my  man,  I'll  litter  you 
myself,  and  in  your  mash  you  shall  have  a  gallon 
of  Noll's  own  strongest  ale,  to  drink  confusion  to 
him.     And  then  I,  in   Burgundy  to  the  King, 
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God  bless  him  !  There,  Neville,  never  mind  your 
wound ;  I  told  you  I,  or  rather  Sir  Kenelm, 
would  cure  it ;  and  so  he  has.  You're  a  brave 
fellow,  and  you  shall  have  Margaret,  for  Jack 
Dryden  read  me  a  posey  of  his,  that  he  means 
some  day  to  print,  and  it  says,  '  None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair.'  Think  of  that,  boy,  and 
now  at  him  again,  and  don't  stop  at  unhorsing 
him,  unlife  him,  and  let  the  King  have  his  own 
again." 

Mrs.  Neville  turned  to  the  nurse  and  said — 

*'  Is  there  nothing  for  him  to  take  to  allay  this 
dreadful  fever  ?  Who  attends  him  ?  for  I  know 
Sir  John  Baber  is  not  in  town." 

*'Mr.  Pierce,  the  King's  Sergeant  Surgeon, 
ma'am,  have  been  attending  Sir  Charles,  on  ac- 
count of  that  old  wound  of  his,  and  as  it  is  past 
ten  I'm  expecting  on  him  every  minute.  But, 
Lord,  ma'am,  it  have  been  all  so  suddent,  he  was 
only  ill  with  a  slight  cold  on  Tuesday,  and  never 
kep  his  bed  till  yesterday,  poor  dear  gentleman. 
Mr.  Pierce  did  leave  a  composurable  draught  for 
him ;  but  lor,  ma'am,  when  I've  tried  to  give  it 
him,  and  Mr.  Upton  too,  twenty  people  could  not 
have  held  him  down." 

*^  Where  is  it?  I'll  try  and  give  it  to  him,  for 
it  is  too  terrible  to  witness  this  maniac  strength  of 
weakness." 

The  nurse  brought  her  the  draught,  and  she 
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poured  it  into  a  wine  glass  ;  it  had  no  disagree- 
able smell ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  an  aromatic 
odour  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  other  cordials. 
The  poor,  weeping  daughter  carefully  avoided 
addressing  him  as  father,  but  chiming  in  with  his 
ravings,  said — 

"  Here's  a  toast.  Sir  Charles,  I'm  sure  you 
never  refused  to  pledge — the  King,  God  bless 
him !" 

The  old  cavalier  raised  his  head  to  meet  the 
glass  held  to  his  lips,  and  drained  it. 

*'  Never !"  said  he,  when  he  had  done  so, 
'^  and  the  man — if  such  there  be — who  dares  to 
say  to  the  contrary,  shall  never  say  it  twice. 
Now,  gentlemen,  to  horse,  for  the  day  wanes 
apace,  and  if  you  spare  your  spurs,  there  won't 
be  daylight  enough  left  to  let  into  Oliver.  So 
away  I  each  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all,  and  a 
daisy  quilt  for  the  rebels." 

And  so  he  continued  to  rave  and  shout,  for 
about  another  half  hour,  when  his  burning  in- 
sentient eyes  closed,  the  words  began  to  drop 
broken  and  unintelligibly  from  his  mouth,  and 
he  sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 

^'  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Neville,  who 
had  seated  herself  in  the  nurse's  chair  by  the 
bed  side ;  "  but  what  a  pity  he  did  not  have  it 
hours  ago." 

Dorothy,  who  upon  kneeling  down  at  the  other 
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side  of  the  bed  had  buried  her  face  in  the  bed 
clothes  to  stifle  her  sobs,  had  never  once  moved ; 
but  the  raving  having  now  ceased,  she  lifted  up 
her  head,  and  seeing  her  grandfather  asleep  and 
her  mother  sitting  by  the  bed  side,  she  stood  up, 
and  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  where  on 
one  side  of  the  fire  was  a  light,  portable  sort  of 
chaise  logue,  covered  with  red  damask,  like  the 
bed  curtains,  with  a  light  ebony  railing  round  it, 
she  beckoned  to  the  nurse,  and  they  carried  it 
between  them  over  to  the  bedside ;  then  taking 
her  mother  by  both  hands  she  pressed  them  for- 
cibly, as  she  said  in  a  whisper — 

"  You  micst  lie  down,  dear,  to  get  some  rest, 
so  as  to  be  of  use  when  he  wakes ;  if  you  can 
sleep  too,  so  much  the  better,  and  I'll  be  sure  to 
wake  you  when  it's  needful." 

Mrs.  Neville  felt  that  she  was  right,  and  so 
laid  down  without  any  resistance,  having  first 
told  the  nurse  to  go  down  and  wait  for  Mr. 
Pierce,  so  as  to  prevent  his  coming  noisily  into 
the  room  when  he  did  come.  Dorothy  then 
covered  her  mother  over  with  fur  cloaks,  and 
seated  herself  with  her  hood  on — for  it  was 
bitterly  cold — in  the  vacant  chair  beside  the  bed. 
She  never  took  her  eyes  off  of  the  poor  sufferer, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  been  seated  by 
his  side,  his  hand  relaxed  its  grasp  of  the  sword, 
which  would  have  fallen  but  that    she  caught  it, 
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and  then  rising,  she  laid  it  on  a  table  in  the 
dressing-room  and  came  back,  and  also  gently 
removed  the  holsters,  housing,  and  bridle  from 
the  bed.  It  was  fortunate  in  every  way  that  she 
had  gone  into  that  room,  for  on  the  table  she 
found  the  very  thing  she  had  been  wanting  and 
thinking  of — a  bottle  of  Aqua  Felsina ;  she 
poured  a  good  quantity  of  it  into  a  small  basin, 
the  water  requhed  no  icing,  being  as  cold  as  ice ; 
she  then  steeped  a  napkin  in  it,  and  having  also 
put  some  Aqua  Felsina  into  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water,  she  carried  both  into  the  bedroom,  taking 
another  napkin  with  her  to  replace  the  first, 
which,  when  thoroughly  saturated  in  the  refresh- 
ing mixture,  she  folded  in  several  folds,  and  laid 
it  on  the  sleeper's  burning  forehead  ;  he  at  once 
breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  Every  five  minutes, 
as  soon  as  the  napkin  became  hot,  she  exchanged 
it  for  another,  and  during  the  intervals  steeped  a 
feather  in  the  tumbler  and  passed  it  over  his 
parched  lips,  to  his  evidently  great  relief  and 
satisfaction.  Mrs.  Neville  also  had  fallen  into  a 
doze.  Ah  !  how  many  since  the  Disciples,  have 
like  them,  ''slept  from  sorrow!"  Dorothy  sat 
carefully  watching  both  her  patients,  keeping  the 
one  cool  and  the  other  warm ;  and  heavy  as  her 
own  heart  was,  wishing  that  their  share  of  sufier- 
ing  and  of  peril,  could  be  transferred  to  her,  when 
the  nurse  stole  in  noiselessly,  and  told  her  in  a 
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whisper  that  "  His  Majesty  had  just  sent  again 
— this  being  the  third  time  that  day — to  know 
how  Sir  Charles  was  ?  and  that  Mr.  Pierce  was 
below,  and  should  he  come  up  ?" 

'^  Our  grateful  thanks  to  His  Majesty,"  said 
Dorothy,  ^^  and  Sir  Charles  is  so  far  better,  that 
he  has  now  been  in  a  quiet  sleep  for  more  than 
an  hour ;  but  I  had  better  see  Mr.  Pierce  first  in 
the  dressing-room,  and  hear  what  he  says,  if 
when  he  comes  up  you  will  sit  here  till  my  re- 
turn, Mrs.  T  don't  know  your  name." 

"  My  name  is  Clive,  ma'am  ;  Esther  Clive." 

'-  Then,  Mrs.  Clive,  if  you'll  have  the  goodness 
to  go  and  ask  Mr.  Pierce  to  come  up,  and  return 
and  stay  here  till  I  come  back,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you." 

"  Yes,  sure,  ma'am  ;  it's  only  my  duty  so  to 
do.  And  what  a  blessing  to  see  the  poor  dear 
gentleman  in  such  a  peaceful  sleep !  and  how 
clever  it  was  of  madam  to  think  of  getting  him 
to  take  his  medicine  as  she  did.  I  should  never 
have  hit  upon  such  a  plan  in  a  month  of  Sun- 
days ;  but  then,  gentlefolks'  wits,  and  common 
folks'  wits,  is  not  sharpened  on  the  same  whet- 
stone, that's  very  certain.  I  suppose  it's  the 
laming  as  does  it." 

And  Esther  Clive  left  the  room  to  usher  Mr. 
Pierce  up  stairs,  and  soon  returned  to  say  he  was 
in  the  dressing-room,  when  Dorothy  went  to  him, 
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leaving  Mrs.  Clive  installed  in  her  place.  Now, 
as  we  know  from  Mr.  Pepys,  who  did  her  the 
honour  of  clubbing  her  with  his  Knipps,  and  his 
Joyces,  and  Barhary  Aliens,  and  so  by  exciting 
his  wife's  not  quite  groundless  indignation, 
bringing  her  tongue  about  his  ears  and  the  tongs 
about  his  nose — we  know  from  this  indisputable 
authority,  that  Mr.  Pierce's  wife  was  celebrated 
for  her  beauty.  "  Having" — again  to  go  back 
to  Mr.  Pepys — "  the  finest  complexion  I  ever  did 
see  in  any  woman,  or  any  young  girl,  or  even 
any  child."  Though  alas  !  at  a  later  period  Mr. 
Pepys  found  out — for  what  was  there  he  did  not 
find  out? — that  "  she  did  paint,"  whereupon  he 
put  on  the  black  cap  and  passed  sentence  in  the 
following  words,  which,  had  she  heard  them, 
must  have  pierced  Mrs.  Pierce  to  the  heart : — 
"  Which  did  make  me  take  a  disgust  to  her,  and 
I  did  think  no  more  of  her."  Therefore,  having 
such  a  handsome  wife,  Mr.  Pierce  was  naturally 
a  connoisseur  in  beauty,  for  husbands  are  seldom 
amateurs  of  anything  their  wives  possess,  and 
he  had  heard  so  much  of  the  sensation  Mistress 
Dorothy  Neville  had  produced  at  the  solitary 
Court  ball  she  had  attended,  that  he  had  long- 
been  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  this  "  bright 
particular  star ;"  and  all  veiled  and  shrouded  as 
it  now  was  by  so  many  dark  clouds,  he  really 
was  dazzled  when  she  entered  the  room,  for  hers 
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was  that  rare,  indomitable,  genuine  beauty,  that 
sorrow  could  not  quench,  nor  even  tears  disfigure, 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  most  mendacious  myth  the 
poets  ever  presumed  to  palm  off  upon  human 
imbecility,  is  the  fudge  about  "  beauty  in  tears  !" 
unless  indeed,  they  mean  in  tiers  at  the  opera. 
What  an  emeute  it  would  occasion  among  their 
^a/iambics,  if  upon  having  to  indite  a  sonnet 
about  lachrymose  beauty  to  some  ''  Girl"  or 
"  Gal  of  the  Period,"  they  were  compelled,  either 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  an  act  of  contrition,  to 
adhere  strictly  to  truth,  and  roundly  assert — 

My  love  has  got  a  red,  red  nose. 

From  cr  jing  for  the  moon  ; 
And  long  it  looks,  like  to  those 

We  see  within  a  spoon ! 

But,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  justly  observes,  "  there  is  a 
point  where  reason  ends,  and  the  insoluble 
begins."  And  the  wisest  plan  for  all  persons, 
whether  poets  or  their  antipodes  Parliament  men, 
is,  when  they  arrive  at  this  point,  to  turn  short 
round,  and  leave  it. 

Now,  all  we  can  with  truth  say  of  Dorothy  is, 
that  tears  had  not  disfigured  her  as  they  do  most 
persons,  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that  they 
had  embellished  her;  but  Mr.  Pierce  never  having 
seen  her  with  her  radiant  halo  of  health  and  hap- 
piness, thought  her — even  as  she  now  appeared 
before  him,  heart-stricken,  and  weary  in  body  and 
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mind,— simply  the  most  beautifal  creature  lie  had 
ever  seen ;  even  if  Mrs.  Pierce  was  '^  all  that 
painting  could  express." 

Dorothy  was  indisputably  more 

"  What  youthful  poets  fancy,  when  they  love." 

And  so  impressed  with  this  fact  was  Mr.  Pierce, 
that  he  involuntarily  murmured  to  himself — 

"  Poor  young  Broderick  ! — Confound  that  Sir 
Allen !" 

But,  bowing  much  more  profoundly  to  the 
regality  of  her  beauty  than  he  ever  did  to  good, 
amiable,  but  somewhat  homely  Queen  Katherine, 
he  merely  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should 
have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  her  for  the  first 
time  upon  so  melancholy  an  occasion.  She  then 
told  him  of  the  paroxysm  of  delirium  in  which 
they  had  found  his  patient,  and  the  ricse  by  which 
her  mother  had  got  him  to  take  the  composing 
draught,  and  its  beneficial  effect ;  and  also  of  the 
cold  applications  to  his  head,  which  appeared 
greatly  to  relieve  him.  Mr.  Pierce  said  she  could 
not  have  done  anything  better,  but  much  re- 
gretted that  the  opiate  had  not  been  given  as  soon 
as  he  sent  it,  adding — 

"•  But  common  people  are  so  stupid ;  not  but 
what  Mrs.  Clive  is  a  very  good  and  trustworthy 
woman :  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  her 
tribe,  for  she  not  only  has   some  human  feeling, 
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but  a  good  deal,  and  neither  drinks  nor  sleeps 
when  she  ought  not.'* 

^^  Oh  I  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
King  has  just  been  good  enough  to  send  again, 
to  know  how  my  poor  grandfather  is.  Would 
you  kindly  just  come  in  and  look  at  him  ?  and 
then,  with  our  most  grateful  thanks,  return  what 
answer  you  think  fit.  And  I'll  wake  my  mother, 
for  I  know  she  wishes  to  hear  the  exact  truth 
from  you." 

He  followed  her  noiselessly  into  the  bedroom, 
carrying  a  candle,  which  he  shaded  with  his  hand 
as  he  approached  the  bed ;  and  even  ventured  to 
feel  the  sleeper's  pulse,  which  did  not  awaken  him. 

'^  He  is  so  far  better,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  to 
Dorothy,  ''  that  he  has  little  or  no  fever  now,  for 
the  pulse  is  terribly  weak.  It  seem  a  pity  to 
waken  Mrs.  Neville;  had  I  not  better  come  again 
very  early  in  the  morning  ?" 

'^  Oh  !  no,  no.  My  mother  would  never  for- 
give me,  if  I  were  to  let  you  go  without  speak- 
ing to  her ;  and  while  you  are  good  enough  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  messenger  from  Whitehall,  I 
will  waken  her." 

And  as  soon  as  he  left  the  room,  she  stooped 
over  her  mother,  and  kissed  her ;  Mrs.  Neville 
started  up — 

'^  Good  heaven  !  surely  I  have  not  been  such  a 
wretch  as  to  fall  asleep,  have  I.'^'^ 
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"  No  ;  you  have,  like  a  good,  sensible  woman, 
dozed  a  little  ;  and  now  I  want  you  to  come  and 
speak  to  Mr.  Pierce  in  the  next  room  before  be 
goes.  He  wanted  to  put  it  off  till  morning,  but 
I  wouldn't ;  so  you  see  I  have  kept  faith  with 
you,  and  woke  you  when  it  was  needful,  and 
always  will,  if  you  will  try  and  sleep  when  I  ask 
you." 

Mrs  Neville  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  then  leaning 
over  her  father  kissed  him  so  gently  that  it  did 
not  awaken  him. 

"Thank  God!"  said  she,  "he  still  sleeps  so 
calmly  and  so  soundly,"  as  she  followed  Dorothy 
into  the  dressing  room,  where  Mr.  Pierce  soon 
joined  them. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Pierce,  why  was  I  not  sent  for  be- 
fore ?"  sobbed  IMrs.  Neville. 

' '  Really,  my  dear  madam,  till  this  morning 
Sir  Charles  had  no  alarming  symptoms." 

"  TeU  me  the  truth.     Do  you  think—  ?" 

And  she  could  get  no  farther. 

"  My  dear  lady,  it  would  not  only  be  wrong  of 
me,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  delude  you  with 
false  hopes.  The  attack  has  been  a  very  severe 
one,  and  we  must  remember  Sir  Charles's  age  ; 
though,  with  his  fine  constitution,  he  might  have 
lived  some  four  or  five  years  longer,  but  that  gun- 
shot wound  he  got  at  Worcester,  from  which  the  ball 
has  never  been  extracted,  was  sure  to  tell  against 
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him  in  any  illness  of  this  kind.  But  I  can 
promise  you  one  great  satisfaction,  when  he 
awakes,  it  will  be  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
senses,  and  he  will  have  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing you,  and  knowing  that  all  that  care  and  affec- 
tion could  do  for  him  has  been  done.  He  may 
last  a  few  hours  in  this  lucid  state,  but  when  the 
oil  is  nearly  exhausted  the  flame  cannot  flicker 
long. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  right ;  the  old  man  slept  calmly 
on  till  about  six  in  the  morning,  when  he 
awoke  free  from  fever  and  in  his  perfect  senses, 
and  saw  his  daughter  and  granddaughter,  both 
sitting  beside  his  bed,  where  they  had  watched 
him  through  the  night. 

He  was  too  weak  to  raise  his  head  from  the 
pillow,  but  a  faint  ray  of  pleasure  at  seeing  them 
shot  through  his  eyes. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darlings, '^  he  said,  put- 
ting out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Neville,  and  as 
Dorothy,  upon  seeing  him  open  his  eyes,  had 
knelt  down,  he  put  his  hand  upon  her  head  and 
gave  her  another  and  a  separate  blessing. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  They  should 
not  have  told  you  ;  and  yet  I  am  glad  and  grate- 
ful to  God  that  you  have  come,  for  it  is  hard  to 
go  a  long  journey  and  not  say  good-bye  to  those 
we  love." 

*'  It's  only  for  a  time,  dear  father,"  said  Mrs. 
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Neville,  suppressing  her  tears.  ''•  Thank  heaven, 
your  fever  has  left  you.  The  King  has  been  very 
kind  in  sending  repeatedly  to  inquire  after  you.  '* 

"  He  is  always  good  and  gracious,  but,  ah  ! 
Maggie,  when  it  comes  to  this,  we  don't  care  to 
look  back  over  the  border.  We  look  onward  and 
see  and  feel  things  very  differently.  What 
used  to  be  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  and 
importance  to  us  fade  away  from  our  minds  like 
a  morning  mist.  I  begin  to  fear  now,  I  may  have 
thought  too  much  of  an  earthly  king,  and  not 
enough  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  yet  I  meant 
to  do  my  duty,  and  I  never  intentionally  wronged 
man,  woman,  or  child.  Think  you  God  will  ac- 
cept the  will  for  the  deed,  which  was  often  faulty, 
as  all  human  deeds  are." 

^'  If  our  hearts  condemn  us  not;  God  is  greater 
than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things." 

"-  That  is  true,  Margaret,  and  there  is  comfort 
in  that." 

"  There  is  nothing  but  comfort  throughout  His 
whole  word,  and  hope  for  the  worst  of  us  from 
the  atoning  mercy  of  His  blessed  Son,  for  He 
who  came  to  save  and  died  to  ransom  us,  will 
desert  none  who  trust  in  Him.  And,  dear  father, 
how  clear  your  account  will  be,  compared  to  that 
of  many  others,  for  you  used  God's  blessings  as 
not  abusing  them.  My  dear  mother,  when  she 
left   us,   as  you  know,    testified  with  her    last 
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breath  how  good,  and  kind,  and  true,  how  bear- 
ing and  forbearing  you  had  always  been  to  her. 
And  the  prayers  of  your  grateful  children,  Thea 
and  I,  bear  daily  record  at  the  Throne  of  Grace 
what  a  faithful,  tender  parent  you  have  been  to 
us.  Besides,  are  there  not  evergreen  memorials 
of  you,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of  your  immediate 
friends,  but  in  those  of  all  who  have  suffered 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate ;  the  soul,  whom  such 
things  precede,  need  not  fear  to  follow  up  to 
where  they  have  been  registered." 

"  You  are  a  good  and  dutiful  child,  Margaret, 
and  always  have  been.  Thank  God  we  have  a 
better  and  surer  anchor  to  trust  to,  than  the  poor 
deeds  of  the  very  best  of  us,  for  if  we  have  not 
done  all  the  harm  we  might  have  done,  neither 
have  we,  by  a  long  score,  done  all  the  good  we 
might  have  done.  When  I  am  gone,  you  will 
send  my  duty  to  theKing,  and  tell  him  he  always 
had  it  to  the  last.  Give  my  love  to  Worcester, 
Mowbray,  Edward  Massy,  and  Jack  Dryden.  I 
suppose  they  are  all  away,  or  they'd  have  been  to 
see  me.  When  young  Broderick  returns,  put 
your  pride  in  your  pocket,  and  never  mind  that 
skellum  Sir  Allen.  If  my  little  Thea  and  Gilbert 
like  to  make  a  match  of  it  they  won't  starve,  for  I 
have  left  her  this  house  and  enough  to  live  in  it, 
and  so  far  as  sack,  Rhenish,  claret,  and  Malmsy 
go,  the  cellar  is  pretty  well  stocked,  so   Gilbert 
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and  his  friends  will  never  lack  the  means  of 
drinking  the  King's  health." 

Seeing  how  cruelly  all  this  was  ripping  open 
poor  Dorothy's  wounds,  ]\Trs.  Neville  said — 

"  Dear  father,  you  must  now  take  your  draught, 
and  you  must  not  fatigue  yourself  by  talking." 

''•  It  don't  fatigue  me,  my  child,  and  you  know 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  silence  in  the  grave. 
There's  another  thing  I  wished  to  say  to  you 
before  I  go.  You  know  I  was  very  fond  of 
Neville,  for  he  was  true  as  steel,  and  brave  as 
a  lion ;  but  do  you  know,  Margaret,  if  you  hadn't 
been  still  more  fond  of  him,  it  would  have  con- 
tented me  very  well  if  you  had  married  Master 
Hartsfoot,  as,  for  a  mere  civilian,  I  think  he  is 
one  of  the  very  best  fellows  I  ever  knew,  and  I 
have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  about  him  from 
Worcester  lately." 

"  Oh  !  dear  father,  don't  let  us  waste  our  time 
in  talking  about  marrying." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Maggie,  considering 
that  I  am  going  where  '  there  is  neither  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage.'  It  is  awful,  this 
leap  into  the  unknown  and  the  unfathomable, 
but  it  is  grand !  too,  to  think  that  life's  perplex- 
ing mystery  is  about  to  be  cleared  up  to  us.  I 
shall  soon  know  now,  whether  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  story  of  Cromwell's  hard  tussle  with  the 
old  man  in  the  wood,  before  the  Battle  of  Wor- 
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cester,  when  Oliver  stuck  out  for  seven  years 
more  in  his  bond,  but  the  old  gentlemom  would  not 
accede  to  it." 

^'  For  that  matter,  my  dear  father,  all  those 
tales  in  which  the  common  people  so  implicitly 
believe,  of  persons  selling  themselves  to  the  devil 
for  a  term  of  earthly  power,  are  so  far  literally 
true,  that  all  those  who  live  wholly  and  solely 
for  this  world,  and  yield  implicitly  to  that,  in 
reality,  meanest  and  most  servile  of  all  vices^, 
ambition,  do  actually  mortgage  their  souls  to  the 
power  of  evil." 

"  That  do  they,  and  if  they  do  not  say  so  in 
words,  like  John  Milton's  '  Satan,'  they  say  it  in 
every  act  of  their  lives,  '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.' 
I  have  only  one  more  message  to  leave  with  you, 
dear  child,  and  that  is,  when  you  write,  give  my 
kindest  love  and  best  wishes  to  Phillida  Broderick. 
I  hope  to  meet  many  like  her  where  I  am  going, 
but  I  shall  certainly  leave  none  like  her  here." 

At  this,  both  Mrs.  jSTeville  and  Dorothy  quite 
broke  down. 

"  My  dear  father,"  sobbed  the  former,  "  you 
must  tell  her  all  that  from  us,  for  you  are  going 
to  her,  but  she  went  from  us  the  day  before  yes- 
terday." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  I  am  sorry 
for  you  and  Thea,  but  it  was  kind,  as  she  ever 
was,  to  have  me  recalled  at  the  same  time." 
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Mrs.  Neville,  feeling  that  her  heart  must  break 
if  her  tears  had  not  free  vent,  said — 

"  Your  pillows  look  very  uncomfortable,  dear 
father.  Thea  and  I  will  send  the  nurse  to  arrange 
your  bed  for  you,  and  we  will  come  back  when 
she  has  done  so." 

And  both  mother  and  daughter  took  refuge  in 
the  dressing  room,  where  Mrs.  Clive  was  sitting 
ready  to  relieve  guard,  for,  indeed,  she  had  had  a 
good  night's  rest  on  the  sofa.  She  said  she 
would  return  and  tell  them  when  she  had  settled 
Sir  Charles's  bed  and  arranged  the  room.  Phoebe 
having  put  out  their  things,  they  did  refresh 
themselves  by  undressing  and  washing,  and  had 
only  just  dressed  again,  when  they  heard  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  dressing  room  door.  Dorothy 
opened  it,  and  found  Upton  and  Phoebe  there, 
bringing  their  breakfast. 

"  Oh !  thank  you,"  said  mother  and  daughter, 
almost  simultaneously  ;  "  but  we  really  could  not 
eat  anything." 

"  Pray,  Madam — pray,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  just  one 
cup  of  chocolate?"  entreated  Phoebe. 

"  And  a  rusk,  ladies,  or  you  will  be  quite  ill," 
interposed  Upton.  ^^And  Sir  Charles  has  just 
asked  me  if  you  had  breakfasted,  and  to  be  sure 
and  make  you  take  something.  Thank  God !  he 
is  in  his  right  mind  again,  poor  dear  gentleman ; 
but  so  weak  !      I  could  not  have  believed  that  in 
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such  a  few  days  anyone  could  have  fallen  away 
so ;  he  was  as  light  as  a  feather  when  Mrs.  Clive 
and  T  lifted  him  to  the  couch  while  his  bed  was 
making." 

^'And  how  did  he  bear  being  moved?"  asked 
Mrs.  Neville,  wiping  her  streaming  eyes. 

"  Not  over  well,  Madam ;  he  was  near  fainting, 
but  we  gave  him  a  cordial  draught,  which  revived 
him ;— and  he  quite  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  him 
preparing,  in  such  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner, 
about  his  departure.  It  sets  even  Clive  crying, 
so  what  must  I  feel,  who  have  had  nothing  but 
kindness  from  him  for  five-and-twenty  years. 
When  I  was  going  to  put  him  on  a  clean  night 
shirt,  he  said,  '  No,  no,  Upton,  not  that ;  one  of 
my  fine-laced  shirts,  and  my  best  laced  scallops,"^ 
such  as  I  wear  at  Whitehall.  You  would  not 
have  me  show  the  King  of  Kings  less  respect 
than  an  earthly  king,  would  you  ?'  Oh  !  Madam, 
in  the  midst  of  this  terrible  misery — this  cruel 
break  up — what  a  comfort  to  feel  sure  that 
Heaven  is  his  destination,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  it." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Upton ;  for  without  that 
blessed  hope,  such  partings  could  not  be  borne." 

Here  Mrs.  Clive  came  to  say  that  Sir  Charles 

*  A  sort  of  fine  lace  cravats,  the  pattern  of  which  was  scalloped 
at  the  ends,  and  called  on  that  account  ''scallops."  These 
cravats  were  worn  by  elderly  men,  instead  of  the  falling  Point 
d'Alen9on  collars,  patronised  by  the  younger  cavaliers. 
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had  asked  for  them.  His  eyes  were  closed  when 
they  came  to  his  hedside ;  he  was  lying  on  his 
back,  with  both  arms  outside  the  coverlet.  Upton 
had  smoothed  and  arranged  his  hair  and  beard  ; 
his  fine  features  were  so  calm,  so  white,  that  with 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  his  linen,  and  lace,  he 
looked  more  like  a  sculptured-marble  monumental 
figure,  than  one  that  was  still  flesh  and  blood. 
This  impression  was  so  vivid,  that  both  mother 
and  daughter  involuntarily  knelt  beside  the  bed, 
instead  of  seating  themselves.  The  old  man 
opened  his  eyes  as  they  did  so. 

"  ISTo,  my  darling,"  said  he,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "  pray  don't  kneel ;  you  distress  me.  Sit 
down ;  I  want  to  look  into  your  face  while  I 
can." 

"  Dear  father,  you  must  not  talk ;  it  exhausts 
you  so.     We  will  not  leave  you." 

And  she  took  the  poor  emaciated  hand  he  held 
out  to  her,  and  held  it  within  her  own ;  while 
Dorothy  took  from  Mrs.  Clive  a  hot  flannel  she 
had  just  brought,  and,  slipping  it  under  the  bed 
clothes,  wrapped  his  feet  in  it,  and  held  them 
with  both  her  hands.  Mr.  Pierce  came  soon 
after  ;  looked  at  his  patient,  whose  eyes  were 
still  closed,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  two  watchers 
that  he  would  not  disturb  him,  and  then  with- 
drew, leaving  word  with  Upton  that  he  would 
come  again  in  the  eveniug. 
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The  day  wore  on — neither  Dorothy  nor  her 
mother  ever  moved.  About  fom*  o'clock,  as  the 
wintry  sun  was  just  setting,  he  opened  his  eyes 
for  a  moment,  looked  at  them,  said — 
"  I  am  very  happy ;  God — bless — " 
But  the  sentence  was  finished  ^where  he  then 
was,  for  here  he  had  ceased  to  be. 

*  -x-  ^  •>(-  -x-  -Jf  -^ 

^  *  -je-  -x-  -K-  -x-  -x- 

''  The  King  has  sent  again  to  know  how  Sir 
Charles  is  ?"  said  Mrs.  Clive,  gliding  into  the 
room,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

^'  He  is  well  now,"  answered  Mrs.  Neville, 
aloud. 

And  the  nurse  knew  by  the  unrestrained  sobs 
of  both  mother  and  daughter  that  he  was  well, 
and  that  all  was  over. 


During  the  whole  of  that  week  they  remained 
in  that  desolate  house,  watching  all  that  remained 
of  its  late  master.  He  was  to  be  buried  in  the 
family  vault  in  St.  James's  Church.  The  incum- 
bent of  St.  James's  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Fairbrace, 
for  whom  the  latter  often  did  duty ;  so  it  was 
arranged  that  Dr.  Fairbrace  should  preach  Sir 
Charles  Wheeler's  funeral  sermon.  The  night 
before,  when  the  co£S.n  was  to  be  screwed  down, 
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the  two  mourners  were  kneeling  beside  it,  look- 
ing their  last!at  its  beloved  contents,  and  having 
placed  their  wreaths  upon  it,  which  would  indeed 
have  been  immortal !  if  the  tears  with  which  they 
were  so  plentifully  bedewed  could  have  preserved 
their  freshness, 

^*  Mother/'  sobbed  Dorothy,  looking  her  last 
long  wistful  look  at  the  calm,  noble  dead  face 
"  do  you  know  what  this  reminds  me  of? — when 
your  diamond   solitaire  was    stolen ;    if  you  re- 
member, the  case,  the  poor  empty  case  was  left.  *' 

"  It  is,  indeed,  that ;  but  when  *  God  makes 
up  His  jewels,'  we  shall  find  that  one  amongst 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Neville. 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

"  LOOK    ON    THIS    PICTUEE,    AND    ON    THAT." 


[HILE  there  was  anything  to  do,  or 
that  must  or  ought  to  have  been 
done,  Dorothy  kept  up,  simply  be- 
cause she  would  not  give  way ;  but 
on  their  return  from  St.  James's  Church— on  the 
day  wherein  Dr.  Fairbrace  had  preached  her 
grandfather's  funeral  sermon,  though  it  was  a 
sort  of  Ithuriel  spear,  which  healed  the  wounds 
it  inflicted — she  became  like  a  spent  ball ;  there 
was  no  more  power  in  her.  For  it  is  very  certain, 
that  great  sorrows,  and  the  terrible  mental  strain 
they  occasion,  are  quite  as  exhausting,  and  cause 
as  much  bodily  fatigue  and  prostration,  as  the 
most  excessive  corporeal  exertion  can  possibly 
do.  So,  doffing  her  heavy  black  garments,  she 
went  to  bed,  for  rest !  rest !  rest !  was  the  one 
thing  she  craved ; — oh  !  if  it  could  only  be  eternal, 
was  her  unuttered  thought.  But  on  this  side  the 
gra^e,  there  is  no  refuge  for  the  desolate  like  their 
pillow;  to  that  safe,  silent  friend,  there  is  no 
need  of  playing  a  part, — no  need  of  banishing 
rebellious  tears  to  the  arid  steppes  of  our  own 
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hearts,  or  of  fabricating  a  mask  of  smiles  or  of 
composure  for  our  miserable  faces.  It  does  what 
a  real  friend  should  do,  but  what  so  few  friends 
do,  or  know  how  to  do  ; — it  bears  with  us,  with- 
out obtruding  on  us  a  single  commonplace  by 
way  of  consolation.  Still,  as  Dorothy  assured  her 
mother,  she  was  not  ill ;  she  only  wanted  rest ; — 
her  poor  mother  wanted  it  equally,  and  so  had 
left  her  from  one  o'clock  till  six  in  the  evening, 
when  she  stole  softly  back  to  her  bedside. 
Dorothy  sat  up  in  bed,  and  threw  her  arms  round 
her  neck. 

^'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  dear  mother. 
Have  you  been  able  to  get  any  sleep  ?  Oh  !  how 
cold  ! — and  empty  I  this  great,  bleak  world  feels 
when  even  one  has  left  it  that  we  love  ; — much 
less,  so  many.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  figures  that 
gave  value  to  the  ciphers  were  rubbed  out,  and 
nothing  but  the  noughts  left,  which,  though  they 
may  be  myriads,  still  amount  to  nothing  !  Yet 
hard  as  it  is,  how  good,  how  much  more  merciful 
God  is  than  we  deserve  ;  for  oh  !  mother,  had  it 
been  you — had  it  been  you  ? — how  could  I  have 
borne  it  ?" 

"  And  had  it  been  you,  Thea  ?  Yet  hundreds — 
nay,  thousands— are  daily  and  hourly  called  upon 
to  bow  their  souls  to  both  these  fearful  '  ifs  ?'  for 
God  has  many  tests  of  the  lip  worship  we  give 
Him,  when  we  say  ^Thy  will  be  done.'  " 
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"  My  God  !"  said  Dorotliy,  folding  her  hands 
in  prayer,  as  she  lifted  up  her  streaming  eyes, 
"  give  us  strength — give  us  grace,  not  only  to 
say  this  in  word,  but  to  prove  it  in  deed." 

"  Amen  !  and  amen  !"  responded  Mrs.  Neville, 
as  she  rose  to  put  more  wood  upon  the  fire ; 
while  she  was  doing  so,  Phoebe  brought  in  a 
letter,  which  she  said  Mr.  Podger's,  the  King's 
valet,  had  brought  from  White  Hall,  but  had  not 
waited  for  an  answer,  as  his  Majesty  desired  she 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  sending  one.  The 
letter  was  as  follows  : — 

'^  Dear  Madam, — 

^'  As  we  have  sustained  a  mutual  loss, 
you  must  allow  my  very  sincere  regrets  to  mingle 
with  your  afflictions.  In  one  way  your  loss  may 
be  the  greater,  for  you  have  lost  a  parent — a  loss 
that  cannot  be  replaced ;  but  I  can,  so  far,  put 
my  loss  on  a  par  with  yours,  that  it  being  that  of 
an  old,  true,  long  tried,  and  never  failing  friend, 
it  is  also  irreparable.  But  with  so  charming  a 
daughter,  there  is  still  great  interest  in  life  for 
you,  and  many  happy  days  to  come.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  sincere  wish  (in  which  the  Queen 
joins)  of  your  friend, 

"  Chaeles  Rex. 

"  White  HaU,  January  i3th,  1670."^ 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  an  age  when  even  the  very 
greatest  personages  (so  far  as  mere  rank  can  constitute  great- 
ness), and  when  for  even  the  learned  orthography  seemed  to  be 
merely  an  uncertain  system  of  hieroglyphics,  both  Charles  the 
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''  May  I  write  an  answer  at  your  table,  dear  ?'* 
said  Mrs.  Neville,  as  soon  as  she  had  read  the 
letter  to  Dorothy. 

*^  What  a  pity  !  what  a  pity  !"  said  the  latter. 

^^  Dear,  I  must  answer  it ;  for  it  would  be 
lese  Majeste  not  to  send  an  immediate  answer  to 
a  royal  letter,  and  more  especially  to  such  a  really 
kind  one." 

^^  Of  course  you  must.     I  was  not  alluding  to 

Second,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
Second,  wrote  as  to  style,  grammar,  and  spelling,  exactly  as  any 
educated  gentleman  of  the  present  day  would  do,  which  showed 
that  during  their  exile  their  education  had  been  well  cared  for  j 
at  least,  what  to  this  day  is  unfortunately  considered  education, 
to  wit,  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  while 
the  character  or  moral  natiore,  is  let  to  lie  fallow,  and  so  produce 
whatever  weeds  it  may.  Here  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ortho- 
graphy and  eloquence  cJu-  hillet  of  a  Duchess,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Pepys  in  1681,  to  which  the  editor  of  "  Pepys'  Diary"  appends 
the  following  note:— "Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Bickerlow, 
second  wife  of  Henry,  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  described  in  the 
Peerage  as  '  a  lady  famed  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,* 
amongst  which  orthography  was  certainly  not  included,"  an  as- 
sertion which  the  following  letter  will  fully  corroborate : — 

*' Duchess  of  Norfolk  to  S.  Pepys. 

"  Waybreg,  July  15,  '81. 
*'SiR,  —  lam  encoreged  to  geve  you  thes  trubell,  and  beg  a 
favor  of  you,  knoing  the  regard  you  ever  had  for  my  Lord  Duke 
desest,  and  his  oblegations  to  you,  which  is  that  you  will  own  as 
for  yourself  a  parsell  of  Scotch  plad,  of  ten  or  eleven  peses,  or 
give  me  leve  to  order  them  to  be  derected  to  you,  that  I  may 
with  less  trubell  com  by  them,  becaus  now  in  my  abcence  I  have 
letell  entreist  in  town,  which  is  the  resen  I  entrett  thes  of  you  ; 
but  if  it  be  the  lest  enconvenance  to  you,  I  also  beg  you  frely 
ancer  me  so,  and  when  it  comes  in  my  way  to  serve  you,  notwith- 
standing, I  shall  to  my  power  lett  you  se  I  redely  wold  obleg  you 
to  my  uttmost  power,  as 

*'  Your  Servant, 

"  Norfolk. 
"  Sr  Mills  Cooks  sonn  has  promised  me  to  geve  thes  ento  your 
hands." 

There  is  no  objection  to  be  taken  as  to  making  Mr.  Pepys  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  cheating  the  revenue,  as  smuggling, 
more  or  less,  has  always  been  an  amiable  little  weakness  of  the 
female  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  which  never  seems  to  go  out 
of  fashion. 
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that ;  but  I  was  thinking  what  a  pity  that  a  man 
who  really  has  a  heart  in  him,  when  he  dives 
down  deep  enough  to  find  it,  and  who,  when  he 
does — as  he  often  does — a  kind  thing,  does  it  so 
graciously  and  gracefully,  as  to  make  it  appear 
doubly  kind,  should  be  surrounded  by  such  a  set 
of  wretches,  who  are  for  ever  thrusting  him  out 
of  his  better  self,  and  inverting  nature's  design 
with  regard  to  him." 

^'  Ten  thousand  pities  !  truly,  well  may  you 
say  so." 

Time  passed  on  with  his  usual  invariability  and 
imperturbability,  neither  slackening  nor  hasten- 
ing his  ceaseless  pace,  come  weal,  come  woe; 
for  verily  he  is  only  Fate's  postman,  dropping 
his  missives  at  every  door,  regardless  of  their 
contents,  and  though  he  is  called  an  avenger,  he 
is  not  so  to  all,  for  it  often  happens  that  before 
he  comes  round  again  with  his  little  packet  of 
retribution,  the  poor  creature  whose  address  it 
bears  is  no  longer  there,  and  has  "  moved  on  " 
completely  out  of  his  (Time's)  jurisdiction. 

It  was  now  a  month  since  Mrs.  Neville  and 
Dorothy  had  sustained  their  double  loss,  and  as 
yet  their  wounds  had  in  no  way  healed,  but  both 
resolutely,  each  succeeding  day,  put  themselves 
into  the  mill  of  their  duties,  and  to  all  outward 
apprehension  fulfilled  them  mechanically  to  per- 
fection ;  the  only  falling  off  was  in  themselves, 
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for  what  used  to  be  such  a  pleasure,  now  afforded 
none,  for  the  salt  of  life  had  lost  its  flavour  ;  as 
in  some  illnesses  the  palate  loses  its  sense  of 
taste,  so,  after  some  great  and  heavy  sorrow,  the 
mind  loses  its  elasticity  and  the  heart  its  power  of 
enjoyment.  In  vain  Dorothy  kissed  and  questioned 
Peveril  daily,  and  searched  under  his  wings.  He 
brought  her  no  tidings  of  Gilbert ;  but  as  he  at 
their  last  parting  had  told  her  of  his  nocturnal 
watchings  under  the  trees  in  the  Mall,  not  a  night 
passed,  however  cold,  however  dark,  however 
stormy,  that  she  did  not  open  and  remain  at  her 
window  hour  after  hour,  listening  and  hoping 
against  hope,  for  some  token,  some  sign,  some 
sound,  but  none  came  ;  but  what  did  come  was  a 
severe  cold,  which  drove  her  back  to  bed  again, 
and  which  her  mother,  never  suspecting  the  real 
cause, (for  that  blind  bat,  suspicion,  does  generally 
alight  on  the  wrong  thing  or  the  wrong  person,) 
attributed  it  all  to  her  wading  through  wet  streets 
in  her  visits  to  her  poor  neighbours,  and  her  sit- 
ting with  them  in  wet  shoes. 

'*  Now  really,  dear  child,"  said  she,  as  she 
again  sat  by  her  bed  side,  "  you  must  not  be  so 
imprudent,  for  my  sake  you  must  not.  Your  poor 
friends  need  not  be  neglected  because  you  do  not 
endanger  your  life.  Phoebe  shall  go  daily  and  see 
after  them,  for  I  can  quite  understand  your  horror 
of  consigning  them  to  Ruffle's  tender  mercies." 
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And  Mrs.  Neville  gave  a  little  shudder  as  she 
recalled  Ruffle's  hard,  stoney  face_,  her  prim, 
crossed  wrists,  and  her  sharp,  thin  voice,  the  first 
time  it  jarred  on  her  ear  and  grated  on  her  heart, 
after  her  two  terrible  bereavements,  when  Ruffle 
entoned  the  indisputable  truth  that — 

"  There  is  a  time  appointed  for  us  all ;  some  go 
sooner,  some  later,  and  excessive  grief  is  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  Lord." 

"  Indeed,  dear  mother,"  said  Dorothy,  who 
from  a  certain  qualm  of  conscience,  felt  how 
utterly  unjust  her  reproach  was,  "  my  poor  friends 
are  quite  guiltless  of  my  cold.  I  owe  it  entirely 
to  my  own  folly  in  having  the  window  open  one 
night." 

"  My  dear  child, !_how  could  you  be  so  impru- 
dent? Surely  the  room  don't  smoke." 

"  No,  the  room  don't  smoke,  but  I  felt  as  if  I 
should  choke." 

Which  plainly  proves  that  though  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire,  there  may  be  fires  without 
smoke. 

Mrs.  Neville  was  beginning  a  very  serious  ex- 
postulation with  her  daughter  upon  her  reckless 
imprudence,  when  Phoebe  came  in  to  say  that 
Master  Hartsfoot  had  called,  and  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  ladies  if  they  were  well  enough  to  see 
him. 

Now  ever  since  their  two-fold  loss  he  had  sent 
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twice  a  day  to  inquire  after  them,  but  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  called. 

"  Why,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Neville, 
^Hhat  Mistress  Dorothy  is  so  ill." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Dorothy,  "  tell  Master 
Hartsfoot  that  Mrs.  Neville  will  be  happy  to 
see  him,  and  that  I  am  sorry,  being  ill  in  bed, 
1  cannot  see  him  too,  but  I  beg  my  kindest 
regards  to  him,  and  hope  he  is  quite  well,  and 
that  I  shall  soon  be  about  again  and  able  to 
see  him." 

And  Phoebe,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favourite,  did  not  wait  for  a  counter  order,  but 
departed  at  once  with  this  message. 

"  Really,  my  dear  Thea,  you  should  not — " 

''  Nonsense,  dear  mother  ;  it  is  very  rude,  and 
worse,  very  ungrateful  not  to  see  him  when  he 
has  been  so  invariably  kind  and  considerate  about 
us  in  all  ways  and  at  all  times,  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  or  inconvenient  the  thing  to  please 
or  serve  us  may,  and  must,  have  been  to  him. 
There,  do  go  at  once,  and  if  you  rvonH  give  him 
your  love,  pray  give  him  mine,  and  make  him 
promise  to  come  and  dine  with  us  the  first  day  I 
am  able  to  leave  my  room,  for  he  is  about  the 
only  person  in  the  world  whom  I  could  bear  to 
see ;  nay,  whom  it  would  be  a  positive  pleasure 
to  me  to  see;  mind  you  tell  him  that  too." 

So  commanded,  Mrs.  Neville  had  no  option  but 
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to  rise  and  obey  ;  and  Dorothy  left  to  herself  for 
a  short  time,  quitted  her  own  miseries  to  super- 
intend a  very  pretty  castle  in  the  air  that  she  was 
building,  to  be  inhabited  by  her  mother  and 
Oliver  Hartsfoot. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  she  soliloquised,  ''  how  I  do 
wish  that  now  they  are  there  alone,  and  that  her 
heart  is  softened  by  sorrow,  and  that  she  now 
knows  what  a  good  man  he  is,  and  also  how  few 
good  men  there  are  in  the  world,  that  he  would 
summon  courage,  and  ask  her  again ;  but  Fm 
afraid  he  won't,  and  I  can't  blame  him.  Ah !  if 
the  gallant  French  proverb  were  but  true, 

"  '  Ce  que  femrne  veut,  Dieu  veut,' 

it  would  very  soon  come  to  pass  ;  for  I  will  it 
and  wish  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I'm  very  cer- 
tain my  mother  likes  him  a  great  deal  more  thau 
she  cares  to  own." 

But  her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Neville's  return. 

*'  What  I"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  sitting  up  in  bed,'* 
with  a  face  of  blank  disappointment,  and  in  a 
tone  that  was  almost  angry. 

"  Back  already,  mother?  Why  you  have  not 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  gone.  I  do  hope  you 
have  not  said  or  done  anything  to  drive  poor 
Master  Hartsfoot  away  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Neville,  quietly  resum- 
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ing  her  seat  by  the  bed  side,  and  laying  a  largish 
flat  parcel  enveloped  in  silver  paper  on  her  lap  ; 
'^  he  said  he  was  sorry  to  obtrude  upon  us  at  such 
a  time,  and  could  not  stay  ten  minutes  as  he  had 
only  called  to  give  me  two  chef  cVoeuvres  of 
Hollar's  and  Cooper's,  which  he  thought  I  might 
like  to  have.-" 

''  Just  like  him,"  said  Dorothy  ;  "  so  delicate, 
so  considerate,  so  unobtrusive  in  all  things.  As 
a  human  being  that  man  is  just  perfection,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  the  cleverest  man  to  cap  the  heart 
of  a  good  woman.  Oh !  mother,  how  you  could — 
But  what  are  the  two  chef  d'oeuvres  he  has  left 
you  ?  Are  they  for  sale  ?  Does  he  wish  you  to 
buy  them  ?     Poor  Hollar's,  I  suppose  he  does." 

'^  No ;  he  has  made  me  a  present  of  both  of 
them.  As  works  of  art  they  would  be  intrinsi- 
cally most  valuable,  but  as  living,  startling, 
almost  speaking  likenesses  of  a  friend  they  are 
really  invaluable ;  and  I  must  say  it  was  kind, 
most  kind  and  thoughtful,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  Master  Hartsfoot  to  have  them 
done." 

"  Then  you  know  the  original?"  said  Dorothy. 

"  And  you  too.  Who  do  you  think  it  is  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Neville,  not  liking  to  show  the  por- 
traits to  her  too  suddenly. 

"  Could  it  be  my  dear  grandfather,  or  dear 
Mrs.  Broderick  ?" 
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Mrs.  Neville  shook  her  head,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"It  is  one  you  love  quite  as  well." 

''  Oh  !  it  couldn't  be—" 

And  Dorothy  became  as  pale  as  the  pillow 
against  which  her  cheek  was  pressed. 

'^  Even  so,"  said  her  mother  :  "  that  kind  soul, 
Master  Hartsfoot,  got  him  to  sit  for  them  before 
his  intended  departure  for  Tangier,"  and  she 
took  off  the  silver  paper  and  held  up  Hollar's  fall 
length  engraving  of  Gilbert  and  his  two  dogs, 
before  her. 

The  likeness  was  truly  so  startling,  that  a 
piercing  cry  escaped  Dorothy,  who  had  raised 
herself  to  look  at  it,  and  she  fell  back  fainting. 
Her  mother  chafed  her  temples,  and  held  aroma- 
tic vinegar  to  her  nose,  but  it  was  a  long  ten 
minutes  before  she  revived. 

"  I  should  not  have  let  you  see  it  so  sud- 
denly." 

'^  No,  dear  mother;  it  was  not  that.  But  the 
likeness  is,  as  you  say,  so  living  !  Ah !  is  he 
still  so  ?" 

"  Tes ;  I  feel  sure  he  is.  The  very  fact  of  our 
not  having  heard  to  the  contrary  convinces  me  he 
is.  And  all  proverbs  are  true,  or  they  would  not 
have  passed  into  proverbs  ;  and  you  know,  '  No 
news  is  good  news.'  " 

•^  Ah!  but  good  news  is  always  better  than  no 
news,"  sighed  Dorothy. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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"  Now,  if  you  don't  compose  yourself,  and  will 
be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  consider  that  the 
absence  of  evil  is  good — though  I  fear  one  must 
be  old  and  sorrow  hardened  before  one  attains  to 
that  pitch  of  philosophy — I  will  not  let  you  see 
the  miniature,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
much  better,  for  a  miniature  is  one's  own — own, 
and  belongs  to  one  more  intensely  and  exclu- 
sively than  any  other  sort  of  portrait  can  possibly 
do." 

Dorothy  held  out  her  hand  for  it ;  her  mother 
opened  the  little  gold  locket-like  case  of  purple 
enamel,  with  the  monogram  of  G.  B.,  interlaced 
in  small  brilliants  at  the  back,  and  gave  it  to 
her. 

"  Oh  !"  said  she,  covering  it  with  kisses,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  "  this  is,  indeed,  a  treasure  ! 
That  dear — dear,  good  Master  Hartsfoot;  how 
can  I  ever  repay  him  ?  Own,  mother,  that  there 
is  not  another  man  on  earth  capable  of  so  kind  a 
thought,  or  of  executing  it  in  so  kind  and  delicate 
a  manner,  or  of  bestowing  it  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  doubly  acceptable — like  an  angel 
bearing  glad  tidings,  where  no  human  comfort 
could  penetrate." 

^^  No,  I  don't  think  there  is  another  man  who 
would  even  have  had  the  thought  of  such  a  kind- 
ness, much  less  have  carried  it  out  in  the  way  he 
has  done ;    for  whatever  malice  prepense  there 
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may  be  in  men's  actions,  there  is  seldom  or  never 
any  kindness  prepense,  or  benevolence  afore- 
thought in  them,  for  that  inculpates  trouble,  and 
often  self-sacrifice,  two  things  their  selfishness 
especially  eschews." 

^' If  you  please,  madam,"  said  Phoebe,  again 
coming  into  the  room,  '•  Dr.  Fairbrace  has  just 
called.  He  wished  to  go  away,  when  I  told  him 
Mistress  Dorothy  was  ill  in  bed,  and  you  were 
sitting  with  her ;  but  I  thought  I  had  better  let 
you  know  he  was  here." 

^'  Yes ;  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Neville, 
getting  up,  for  she  knew  Dorothy  would  be  glad 
to  be  left  alone  with  her  treasure  trace.  So  kiss- 
ing her,  and  telling  her  not  to  get  uncovered, 
she  left  her,  and  went  to  the  rector  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. She  had  not  seen  him  since  the  day 
he  preached  her  father's  funeral  sermon  ;  so  it 
was  only  natural  on  her  part,  that  their  meeting 
should  be  in  silence  and  tears. 

•'  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  a  chair 
near  the  sofa  beside  her,  '-  to  hear  of  Mistress 
Dorothy's  cold ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
colds  this  weather." 

"  Yes ;  she  very  foolishly  opened  a  window  at 
night,"  and  then  bursting  into  a  fresh  flood  of 
tears,  she  added,  in  continuation  of  her  own 
thoughts,  "  Oh  !  Dr.  Fairbrace,  it  is  very — very 
bitter,  losing  them  both  at  once." 

u  2 
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'^  It  is  bitter,  my  dear  lady,"  said  he,  taking 
her  hand;  ''  yet  heavy  as  the  blows  are,  see  the 
goodness  of  God  in  making  them  simultaneous. 
A  vessel  can  but  be  fall ;  after  that,  all  that  comes 
overflows  and  runs  to  waste  ;  it  does  not  add  to 
the  contents  of  the  vessel.  Whereas,  had  you 
lost  either,  even  within  a  few  months  or  weeks, 
or  even  days  of  the  other,  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  harder,  for  a  wound  lacerated  by  being 
ripped  open,  is  a  thousand  times  more  painful 
than  in  its  original  state.  I  have  had  my  scarcely 
healed  wounds  re-opened  so  often,  that  I  can 
speak  from  experience.  And  I  also  know,  that 
once  offer  up  to  God,  in  perfect  resignation  and 
perfect  trust,  the  torn  and  bleeding  heart  He  has 
seen  fit  to  pierce,  and  He  can  and  will  heal  it.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  for  you  know  it  well,  that  God 
has  never  promised  to  save  us  from  trials  and 
afflictions  ;  He  has  only  promised — and  He  is  a 
faithful  promiser — to  bring  through  and  out  of 
all  trials  and  afflictions,  those  who  call  upon  and 
trust  in  Him.  Neither  does  He,  at  the  utter- 
most, afflict  us  with  more  than  we  can  bear. 
Look  now,  my  dear  madam,  if,  for  instance,  in- 
stead of  your  good  father,  whose  years  were  ripe 
for  the  great  universal  inevitable  harvest,  or  your 
incomparable  friend,  who  had  only  to  change  her 
sphere  and  not  her  nature,  it  had  been  your  '  one 
Ewe  Lamb  T  " 
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"  I  know,  I  know.  I  have  thought  of  that, 
and  thanked  God  incessantly  for  His  mercy  in 
not  demanding  that  sacrifice  of  me,^'  sobbed  Mrs. 
Neville. 

*^  I  am  sure  you  have,  for  '  whom  the  Lord 
lovethHe  chasteneth,'  and  it  is  to  bring  us  nearer 
to  Him,  and  not  to  drive  us  from  Him,  that,  in 
what  St.  Augustine  calls  '  the  severe  mercy  of 
God's  discipline,'  he  does  chasten  us.  Besides, 
looking  at  these  things  even  from  a  mere  human 
point  of  view,  we  cannot  but  know  and  see, 
that  all  the  milestones  on  Time's  highway  are 
tombstones.  Then  how  can  any  of  us,  in  our 
own  individual  pilgrimage,  expect  to  avoid  them? 
And  happy  those  who,  as  in  your  own  case  at  pre- 
sent, feel  that  the  epitaphs  which  affection  has 
inscribed  upon  them  are  only  the  strictest  truth, 
which  the  Recording  Angel  will  corroborate. 
You  know  that  both  literally  and  figuratively 
your  father  has  ^fought  the  good  fight,'  and  as 
for  Mrs.  Broderick,  the  epitaph  on  the  Hebrew 
lady  buried  in  the  Jews'  quarter  at  Rome  might 
to  the  letter  be  hers — ^  Mhil  unquam  peccavit, 
nisi  quod  mortua  est,''  which  means, '  She  only  did 
amiss  in  that  she  died.'  " 

"  That  indeed  is  true,  and  only  makes  one  feel 
the  greatness  of  one's  loss  the  more." 

"  No,  no,  not  lost,  only  gone  before ;  but  I 
know  there   is  nothing    I  can  say  to  you  that 
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your  own  heart  does  not  tell  yon  better  and  more 
forcibly,  only  that  both  in  sorrow  and  in  joy, 
there  is  a  strange  pleasure  in  hearing  our  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  echoed  by  another's  voice ; 
somehow  the  sorrow  seems  lessened  and  the  joy 
doubled  by  it." 

"Of course  it  does,"  she  replied,  "for  sym- 
pathy to  our  poor  hearts  is  what  air  is  to  a  plant, 
without  air  the  plant  dies,  and  without  sympathy 
the  heart  also  withers  and  deteriorates.  But  how 
selfish  this  absorbing  grief  makes  one;  all  the  time 
you  have  been  here  I  have  been  so  full  of  it  that 
I  have  not  yet  asked  for  dear  Mrs.  Fairbrace.^' 

"  Thank  you,  she  is  as  well  as  ever  she  is  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Ah  !  if  sympathy  could 
really  lessen  the  sorrows  of  others,  I  assure  you 
she  has  felt  for  you  and  your  most  charming- 
daughter  so  deeply  that  yours  would  be  consider- 
ably lightened." 

"  I  thank  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  you  too, 
dear  Dr.  Fairbrace,  for  all  your  kindness,  but 
alas !— " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  rector,  rising,  "only 
the  great  Physician  above  and  His  grand  panacea, 
time,  can  be  of  any  avail.  I  will  not  detain  you 
from  Mistress  Dorothy,  to  whom  I  beg  my  re- 
spects." 

"  Oh !  send  her  something  better,  dear  Dr. 
Fairbrace." 
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"  With  all  my  heart.  God  bless  you  both/' 
said  he,  shaking  her  hand,  and  hurrying  out  of 
the  room,  not  liking  to  let  her  see  that  she 
had  not  all  the  tears  to  herself. 

When  Mrs  Neville  returned  to  Dorothy  she 
found  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  quiet,  happy 
sleep.  Oh!  generous,  gentle,  blessed  sleep, 
friend  of  the  friendless,  good  Samaritan  of  grief, 
how  could  we  bear  life's  many  bitter,  waking 
hours,  but  for  thee  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIII, 


"  Des  remords  !    detrompez-vous,  il  y  a   des  coeurs  si  ba?,  si 
vides,  si  steriles,  qu'un  remordmeme  ne  peut  y  naitre." 


ND  is  it  because  you  are  virtuous,  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and 
ale?" 

And  is  it  because  there  is  so  much 
real,  hard,  stubborn  misery  in  the  world,  there 
should  be  no  ^^  mitigated  woe  department  "  out 
of  those  "  Fashionable  Emporiums,"  where 
graduated  grief  is  sold  at  so  much  a  yard — or,  at 
least,  its  "  outward  and  visible  sign  ?"  Fact 
forbid !  and  as  a  Q.  E.  D.  of  this  problem,  we 
will  just  look  in  upon  that  bereaved  father.  Sir 
Allen  Broderick,  and  see  with  what  a  difference 
he  "  wore  his  rue  "  to  those  poor  silly  women  on 
the  Bird-cage  Walk,  who  took  it  all  au  grand 
serieux. 

But  Sir  Allen,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  remark,  was  a  clever  man  of  the  world,  and, 
moreover,  an  intensely  worldly  man — for  they 
twain  are  by  no  means  synonymous ;  and  where 
ordinary  mortals  under  those  dispensations  of 
Providence,  which  men  call  crosses,  losses,  trials, 
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and  afflictions,  weep,  grieve  and  pray,  Sir  Allen, 
wiser  in  his  generation  (?),  raved,  stormed, 
cursed,  and  swore — in  short,  drew  his  sword,  and 
doubled  his  fists  at  Fate,  and  roundly  told  her  he 
was  not  going  to  submit  to  any  of  her  mauvaise 
plaisanteries  upon  Am  /  Still,  there  comes  a  turn 
in  this  complex  game  of  life,  even  to  the  most 
crafty  and  the  most  worldy — aye,  and  to  the 
most  successful  in  their  craft  and  their  worldli- 
ness,  when,  although  they  profess  to  consider  it 
as  a  mere  game  of  chance,  yet  play  it  as  if  its 
winnings  only  depended  upon  their  skill,  calcula- 
tions, and  combination.  There  comes  a  turn,  we 
say,  or,  rather,  divers  turns  in  this  shifting  game, 
when  these  unconquerable  shufflers  of  the  cards, 
as  they  consider  themselves,  have  the  conviction 
forced  upon  them  by  what  they  would  call  "  a 
confounded  run  of  ill-luck" — that  ''Bon  re- 
nome  vaut  mieux  que  ceinture  dor4e.'^ 

Now,  this  axiom  had  been  made  impertinently 
plain  to  Sir  Allen  Broderick  during  the  chronic 
paroxysm  of  his  great  rage  at  his  son's  disappear- 
ance. In  vain  had  he  put  on  the  most  con- 
descending affability  to  persons  whom  he  had,  as 
a  rule,  heretofore  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
tumely, insolence,  and  neglect,  in  the  hope  of  con- 
verting them  into  bloodhounds  to  track  his  son 
for  him ;  in  vain  had  he  hunted  up  all  the  thrown 
away  rinds  of  his  squeezed  oranges ;  for  it  was 

N  5 
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only  to  find  that  he  had,  before  flinging  them 
away,  already  squeezed  them  so  dry,  that  by  no 
amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
could  any  more  be  got  out  of  them.  And  worst, 
and  most  exasperating  of  all — instead  of  the 
very  stones  of  London  being  roused  by  his  loss  ! 
to  feel  an  anguish  at  it,  with  which  he  was  totally 
unafflicted,  he  had,  noIe7is  volens,  the  role  of  the 
shepherd's  boy  and  the  wolf  forced  upon  him ; 
for  high  or  low,  old  or  young,  not  a  soul  believed 
but  what  this  strange  and  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  son,  was  only  some  fresh  scheme,  plot,  or 
manoeuvre  of  the  father's ; — so  thoroughly  well 
established,  and  on  such  good  grounds,  was  his 
reputation  for  duplicity,  falsehood,  insincerity,  and 
chicane.  And  as,  on  ne  prete  qu^aux  riches^  people 
even  went  the  length — for  what  lengths  are 
there  that  that  most  mendacious  of  all  calum- 
niators, Public  Rumour,  with  her  myriad  tongues, 
will  not  go  ? — yes,  they  even  went  the  length  of 
capping  the  bereaved  Baronet's  misfortunes,  by 
roundly  asserting  that  no  doubt  his  quondam 
patron — My  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  to  whom 
Sir  Allen  owed  everything — owed  his  downfall 
and  banishment  to  his  (Sir  AUen'sJ  plots,  under 
plots,  and  counter  plots.  A  calumny,  which, 
like  many  other  calumnies  emanating  from  the 
public  rumour  forge,  had  not  the  slightest 
foundation  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  that,  to  use  Sir 
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Allen's  own  word,  ^'  By  the  Chancellor's  down- 
fall he  lost  the  best  trump  in  his  hand." 

Every  day,  several  times  the  bereaved  father 
sent  to  his  son's  lodgings  in  the  Pell  Mell  to 
know  if  any  tidings  had  been  heard  of  him,  and 
to  evince  his  Roman  virtue  and  horror  of  any- 
thing like  bribery  and  corruption  he  had  even  on 
several  occasions  gone  there  in  person,  and 
threatened  to  bring  a  match  and  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, and  blow  Mrs.  Swinburne's  house  about 
her  ears  if  she  did  not  produce  Captain  Broderick 
within  a  given  time.  But  even  this,  enticing  as 
the  promise  was,  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  As  veracious  chroniclers  we  are  also 
bound  to  confess  that  the  culminating  fary  of  Sir 
Allen's  rage  was  the  idee  fixe  that  his  son  had 
out-witted  him. 

'^  To  think,"  he  would  exclaim,  grinding  his 
teeth  in  one  of  his  now  frequent  soliloquies,  as 
he  paced  his  magnificent  but  solitary  saloon  at 
Whitehall  Gardens  ;  ^'  to  think  that  such  a  cant- 
ing milksop,  with  his  pretended  deference  and 
obedience  should  outwit  a  man  of  my  calibre  and 
resources.  The  whole  thing  is  a  devil's  cozenage  ; 
but  softly,  my  young  gentleman,  we'll  see  in  the 
long  run  if  I  am  not  a  match  in  foul  play  for  the 
arch  fiend  himself." 

Then  his  sister's  "  bungle  " — as  he  called  it — 
of  dying,  when  she  had  been  so  long  about  it, 
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at  such  an  inopportune  moment  at  all ;  and  her 
imjDertinence  in  placing  her  will  beyond  his  reach 
by  sending  it  to  the  King  ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
not  letting  it  be  opened  and  read  till  thirteen 
months  after  her  death.  Why  the  woman  must 
have  been  mad,  and  the  will  ought  to  be  set 
aside  on  that  score ;  ha  !  he'd  see  about  it. 

It  was  just  after  one  of  these  furious  outbursts 
that  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  announced — 

"  Mr.  Killigrew,  Sir  Allen." 

"  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  sinior, 
how  do?"  said  Killigrew,  holding  out  one 
finger  to  his  host,  who  received  him  more  like  a 
hyena  at  bay,  than  a  well-bred  gentleman,  so 
morosely  did  he  glare  upon  his  visitor. 

*^  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the  latter,  flinging 
himself  upon  a  couch,  flipping  his  exquisitely 
finnikin  cavalier  tan  boots  with  his  handkerchief, 
then  taking  ofl"  his  gloves,  tossing  them  beside 
him,  and  with  his  right  hand  putting  back  his 
long  curls  over  his  shoulder,  the  better,  as  it  were, 
to  look  Sir  Allen  full  in  the  face. 

"My  dear  fellow,  frowns  are  very  good  things 
in  their  way,  growls  ditto ;  but  never  waste  your 
ammunition.  Even  Oliver,  you  know,  though 
he  trusted  in  God — at  least,  so  the  rascal  said — 
at  the  same  time  always  kept  his  powder  dry. 
And   a  much   greater  personage,  more  in  yawr 
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style — Jupiter — who  I'm  sure,  like  you,  always 
trusts  in  himself^  never  wastes  his  thunder,  keep- 
ing it  entirely  as  a  sort  of  celestial  ferule  to  hold 
in  terrorum  over  the  groundlings,  and  never 
having  recourse  to  it  in  Olympus,  among  his  own 
privileged  rabble  of  gods  and  goddesses,  ^oyou^mj 
dear  Sir  Allen,  being  one  of  us^  really  should  not 
waste  your  thunder  upon  me,  more  especially  as 
I  merely  dropped  in,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  see 
how  your  grief  was  getting  on." 

"  Grief !"  re-echoed  Sir  Allen,  with  an  oath 
and  a  stamp  of  the  foot. 

*'  Well,  I  beg  pardon  for  using  in  reference  to 
any — any — sympton  of  yours,  so  commonplace 
and  inappropriate  a  word,  as  I'm  quite  aware  you 
take  a  leaf  out  of  our  friend  Horace — a  clever 
enough  fellow  in  his  way — and  adopt  for  your 
motto — 

"  ''  Mihi  res,  non  me  relms,  suhjungere  ccnior.' 

But  the  deuce  of  it  is,  that  at  that  game,  events 
will  have  their  turn,  and  make  us  submit  from 
time  to  time.  Well,  with  all  due  submission  to 
you,  Horace,  and  even  those  confounded  events, 
turn  about  is  fair  play  all  the   world  over." 

"  Pshaw  !  Killigrew,  when  I  want  your  foolery 
I  can  have  it  at  the  playhouse  ;  but  I  am  in  no 
humour  for  it  now." 

*'  Well,  every  man  in  his  humour,  even  when 
he  is   out  of   humour.       That  is   a   trifle ;  but 
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heavens  above  ! — that  is,  they  used  to  be  up  above 
if  they  have  not  come  down  in  the  world  lately—^ 
what  do  I  see  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  '  The  glass  of 
fashion  and  the  mould  of  form/  out  of  fashion  ? 
that  is  indeed  a  crime  of  the  blackest  die,  more 
especially  when  it  occurs  in  a  morning  suit." 

"  Why,  what*s  the  matter  with  my  suit? 
Pontet  made  it  exactly  like  the  King's  last,  not 
two  days  old.^' 

"  No  matter,  you  must  away  with  it  forthwith, 
par  ordre  du  roL  The  vested^  interests  of  our 
country,  sir,  have  been  insulted  by  the  majesty 
of  France,  as  I  learned  this  very  morning  by  a 
letter  from  De  Grammont,who[says  that  Hamilton 
had  sent  the  grand  monarque  a  sketch  by  Hollar 
of  this  our  last  absurdity,  at  which  he  laughed 
till  he  nearly  split  his  royal  sides,  tangling,  from 
his  cachinatory  convulsions  all  the  curls  of  his 
ambrosial  peruke,  and  made  a  practical  joke  of 
it,  by  instantly  ordering  all  his  lackeys  into  vests. 
I'm  glad,  for  one,  their  day  is  over,  for  as  we  are 

*  Some  time  before  this,  a  new  sort  of  garment  for  men  had 
come  into  fashion,  called  a  *'vest."  It  was  neither  a  coat  nor  yet 
a  waistcoat,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  name,  but  a  pair  of 
cloth  unmentionables,  which  came  down  as  far  as  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  where,  when  made  of  black  or  grey  cloth,  they  were  frilled 
round  with  pink-white  lute  string,  giving  the  wearer  a  hybrid 
appearance,  between  a  school  boy  who  had  outgrown  his  clothes, 
and  a  pouter  pigeon.  Charles  the  Second  was  the  first  to  set  this 
hideous  and  ridiculous  fashion,  by  appearing  with  it  on  the  Mall. 
A  sketch  of  it  having  been  sent  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  he 
laughed  immoderately  at  it,  and  perpetuated  his  mirth  by  im- 
mediately ordering  all  his  footmen  to  be  dressed  in  "vests," 
which  of  course  as  soon  as  Charles  the  Second  heard,  he  and  his 
nobles  instantly  divested  themselves  of  it. 
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all  more  or  less  birds  of  prey,  it  was  false  heraldry 
in  us  to  don  the  simplicity  of  Venus  doves,  and 
strut  in  the  innocent  bravery  of  pigeons.  The 
King  had  just  finished  his  toilet,  and  was  in  full 
feather  in  a  new  pair,  when  I  gave  him  De  Gram- 
mont's  letter  to  read.     He  first  said,  when  he  had 

read  it,  '  D d  impertinent  in   our   cousin  of 

France,'  and  then  went  off  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
and  called  out,  ^  Ho  !  Podgers  !  Podgers  !  to  the 
rescue  !  come  and  unpigeon  me  ?'  and  then  re- 
dressing himself  in  the  dear  old  cavalier  velvets 
and  laces,  he  said,  as  Podgers  was  putting  on 
his  boots,  and  drawing  out  the  lace  round  them, 
*  Ah  !  Kil,  there's  nothing  like  it  after  all.'  " 

"  '  Nothing,  sire,'  I  replied  *  if  one  must  put 
one's  foot  in  it.'  So  you  see.  Sir  Allen,  unless 
you  want  to /aire  antichambre,  which  I  don't  sup- 
pose would  suit  you,  you  must  forthwith  discard 
the  dress  of  a  lackey,  as  ^  our  cousin  of  France ' 
has  taken  French  leave  to  imitate  us." 

*'  I  suppose,"  said  Sir  Allen,  ''  you've  heard 
nothing  of  my  confounded  son  ?" 

"  I  could  not  hear  anything  of  your  confounded 
son,  for  nobody  confounds  him  but  you,  and 
better  still,  no  one  confounds  him  with  you." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Allen,  rising  and  pacing 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  "  the 
King  has  no  feeling  for  those  who  serve  him 
faithfully." 
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"  Apropos  de  qiioi^  mon  cher  ?  there  are  servicea, 
and  services,  I  grant,  that  back  stair,  and  bed- 
chamber services — perhaps  from  their  multiplicity 
— don't  make  very  indelible  impressions  on  him, 
but  battle  and  bivouac  services  T  don't  think  he 
is  apt  to  forget ;  for  instance,  he  was  terribly  cut 
up  the  other  day  when  poor  Sir  Charles  Wheeler 
died,  and  really  feels  very  much  for  poor  Mrs. 
Neville,  and  la  belle  des  belles^  Dorothea." 

Sir  Allen  blessed  them  in  a  way  that  witches 
are  said  to  bless,  with  a  malediction,  and  then 
added,  with  a  frown — 

"  The  King  might  have  exerted  himself  a  little 
more  for  me  about  my  wretched  son,  I  think.** 

"  Well  now,  really  I  think  he  has  done  a  great 
deal,  unless  in  your  ubiquitous  suspicion  you  sus- 
pect that  because  svhen  he  pleases  he  can  make 
any  man  a  peer,  that  he  can  also  at  will  make 
any  man  disappear." 

"  Then  again,  about  my  sister's  preposterous 
freak  with  respect  to  her  will,"  burst  out  Sir 
Allen,  in  answer  to  his  own  train  of  thought, 
showing  plainly,  as  was  his  wont,  that  he  had 
not  attended  to  one  syllable  his  companion  had 
been  saying,  '^  instead  of  accepting  such  a  charge 
and  carrying  it  out,  he  would  set  it  aside  on  the 
ground  of  her  insanity  if  he  had  any  respect  for 
me." 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  any  respect 
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for  a  man  who  could  tliink  of  promulgating  so 
wicked  a  falsehood;  for  not  caring  about  and 
neglecting  one's  relations  is  one  thing,  and  as 
the  world  goes — more  shame  for  it — not  an  un- 
common thing ;  but  trying  to  brand  them  with 
such  a  diabolical  calumny,  living  or  dead,  is 
quite  another  affair,  and  savours  strongly  of  a 
still  lower  region  than  our  not  over  good 
planet." 

Dark  eyes  under  the  influence  of  passion  seem 
to  corruscate  with  natural  meteoric  flashes,  that 
rather  add  to  their  beauty  by  adding  to  their 
brilliancy ;  but  there  is  something  fearfully  re- 
pulsive in  the  smouldering  dead  white  heat  of 
very  light  expressionless  eyes  under  the  domin- 
ion of  anger,  and  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  bleared 
and  bloodshot  as  his  stony  pale  eyes  were,  looked 
perfectly  fiendish  as  he  stopped  suddenly  short, 
in  his  quarter  deck  pacing,  and  glaring  upon 
Killigrew,  hissed  out— 

**  You  had  better  talk  about  what  you  under- 
stand, if  there  is  anything  that  you  do  under- 
stand— for  I  must  be  the  best  judge  of  my  own 
affairs ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Phillida  Broderick  was  mad — quite  mad,  hope- 
lessly mad  I" 

"  Now,  Sir  Allen,  pardon  me,  you  can  have  no 
reason  to  know  anything  of  the  kind;  for  in 
truth,  you  must  be  deprived  of  all  reason  to  make 
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such  a  monstrous  assertion  !  and  let  me  advise 
you,  in  your  own  interest,  not  to  let  anyone  else 
hear  you  make  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  put  you  to 
your  purgations,  morally  or  physically ;  but  I 
should  advise  you  to  send  for  Pierce,  and  let 
him  take  a  few  ounces  of  hot,  bad  blood  from 
you." 

Sir  Allen  actually  gasped  and  foamed,  and  the 
muscular  throes  round  his  mouth  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  labouring  (as  he  clenched  both 
his  hands)  to  bring  out  his  thought  in  the  words, 
"Oh!  for  a  curse  to  kill!"  but  before  he  could 
recover  his  speech,  the  doors  again  opened,  and 

"Colonel  Titus"  was  announced.  How  for- 
tunate for  that  tough,  yet  pliant  turn  coat,  that 
jaunty  cavalier,  grafted  upon  a  coarse  Round- 
head, that  neither  curses  nor  frowns  can  kill,  or 
he  would  have  lain  as  dead  as  his  former  patron, 
the  Protector,  at  the  feet  of  his  host  the  moment 
he  entered.  Though  not  the  most  sensitive  or 
quick  sighted  of  mortals,  yet  not  being  stone 
blind,  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was 
anything  but  welcome ;  not  that  he  was  the  least 
distressed  or  taken  aback  by  that,  as  Sir  Allen's 
ill  temper  was  rather  a  source  of  amusement 
than  otherwise,  to  his  fellow  courtiers,  who  made 
a  butt  both  of  it  and  him. 

"  I  fear.  Sir  Allen,  my  visit  is  malapropos^  and 
that  I  incommode  you  ?"  said  Titus. 
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''  Most  consumedly  !"  was  the  courteous  reply. 

^'  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  My  dear  Sir  Allen,  I  hope 
we  shall  all  in  tune  profit  by  your  example,  and 
tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil.  Kil,  my  boy,  I 
owe  you  one ;  never  heard  a  better  really  extem- 
pore mot  in  my  life.  I  have  just  left  the  King 
telling  it  to  Rochester,  who  is  biting  his  nails 
to  think  the  opportunity  of  saying  it  was  yours 
instead  of  his." 

*'  What  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about  ?" 
growled  Sir  Allen. 

''  Why,  Killigrew's  epigram.  Haven't  you 
heard  it  ?  didn't  he  tell  you  ?" 

''  Now,  really,  Silas,  you  are  too  bad ;  the 
thing  is  not  three  hours  old.  And  do  you  think 
that  I  have  caught  the  Newcastles,  and  run  about 
the  town,  like  her  ridiculous  Grace,  telling  every 
one  my  own  quips  and  cranks  ?  Surely,  a  fellow 
of  any  standing,  may  command  an  echo  without 
being  reduced  to  be  his  own." 

"Well,  Sir  Allen,"  said  Titus,  "here  is  the 
first  edition,  dedicated  to  you  without  permission. 
The  King  was  complaining  to  Kil  of  the  Castle- 
maine's  sans  gene  in  calling  him  now  on  all  occa- 
sions, even  in  public,  Stuart,  and  added,  '  I 
should  not  so  much  mind  even  if  she  called  me 
Charles,  but  Stuart  here,  and  Stuart  there,  is 
rather  too  conjugal,  and  horribly  bourjois iohooV 
*•  Oh !  your  Majesty  may  rely  upon  it,'  said  Killi- 
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grew,  with  that  imperturbably  grave  face  of  his, 
*  she  means  it  for  respect.'  *  Respect !'  quoth  the 
King  ;  '  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that.'  ^Not 
at  all,'  said  Kil,  *  for — 

As  Stuart  First j  you're  in  the  kingdom  reckoned  ; 
But  as  Charles  sire,  you  always  must  be  Second'  " 

''  It's  well  for  you  butterflies,  who  can  live 
upon  epigrams, epithelaniums,  enigmas, and  other 
ephemeral  nonsense,^'  shrugged  Sir  Allen  ;  ^^  I 
have  more  important  matters  to  weigh  me  down." 

'^  It  is  astonishing,"  said  Killigrew,  telegraph- 
ing a  look  to  Titus,  "  how  completely  those  per- 
sons who  consider  themselves  and  their  concerns 
of  the  most  importance  in  one  age,  become  non- 
entities and  non  ests  in  the  next.  Take,  for 
example,  the  nearest  modern  instance  at  hand — 
that  very  imj)ortant  personage.  Mistress  Bathsua 
Makins.  Ye  Grods  !  there's  a  name  to  cap  Greek 
and  chew  Hebrew  upon  !" 

"  Who  the  devil  was  she  ?"  interrupted  Sir 
Allen. 

"  There  it  is  you  see ;  just  what  I  was  saying 
— completely  unknown  already !  She  was  the 
most  learned  Griffon — I  mean  woman,  of  her 
time,  and  her  time  was  only  in  that  of  his 
Majesty  Charles  the  First,  to  whose  second 
daughter,  the  poor  Princess  Elizabeth,  she  was 
governess.  And  she  even  continued  to  shine,  or 
at  least  to  shimmer,  over  the  college  for  young 
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gentlewomen,  at  Putney,  during  the  Protectorate, 
and  no  doubt,  had  a  strong  impression  that  when 
she  disappeared  from  it,  the  gravitation  of  the 
world  would  be  endangered^  and  the  four  seasons 
— to  say  nothing  of  day  and  night — have  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  suitable  deportment ; 
yet  here,  at  the  end  of  a  poor  decade  and  a  half, 
is  there  that  omniscient  and  all  accomplished 
gentleman.  Sir  Allen  Broderick,  who  never  heard 
of  her  !  Oh  !  Bathsua — Bathsua  !  can  it  be 
true — a  ?  Can  it  be  true— a  ?" 

'^  Pshaw!"  said  Sir  Allen,  with  a  frown,  and  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Killigrew,  rising,  and 
signalling  to  Titus  to  do  the  same.  "  Like  the 
German  Baron  Von  Swillandsmoke,  with  regard 
to  his  mistress,  you  wish  us  gone,  that  you  may 
have  the  lu:sury  of  regretting  us  ! — and  we  on 
our  side,  like  the  Frauline  Von  Knitandcook,  the 
Baron's  intended,  will  promise  not  to  break  our 
hearts  during  our  absence.  Oh  !  I  had  nearly  for- 
gotten the  King's  message,  that  he  would  give 
you,  and  my  Lord  Bronneker,  your  revenge  at 
Pimento  to-night,  after  supper,  at  the  Castle- 
maines — sous  entendu.'' 

"•  Oh,  then,  I  shall  see  you  again  to-night," 
said  Sir  Allen,  kindly  opening  the  door  himself 
for  them,  to  make  them  fully  understand  that  he 
wished  them  gone. 
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'^  Non  pas,'^  rejoined  Killigrew:  "I  am  like 
the  Duke  of  York's  dog  Sancho,  whom  he  took 
to  sea  with  him  the  last  time  he  went,  and  who, 
he  says,  invariably  hid  himself  in  the  safest  part 
of  the  vessel,  whenever  there  was  any  fighting 
going  on." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  I  shall  meet  yon  at  the 
Albemarles,  where  I  sup  ?"  asked  Titus. 

'^No,  thank  you;  the  father  and  mother  of 
Wisdom  being  my  guests,  detain  me  at  home." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  said 
Sir  AUen. 

"  What !  at  fault  again.  Sir  Allen  ?  Don't  you 
know  the  Spanish  proverb,  which  says  Experi- 
ence is  the  father,  and  Memory  the  mother  of 
Wisdom  ?  And  I  knowing  from  experience,  and 
my  memory  never  allowing  me  to  forget  it,  what 
atrociously  bad  suppers  and  dinners  the  abstemious 
duke  and  duchess  give,  and,  not  wishing  to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  nightmares,  I  try  to  keep  on 
terms  with  them  without  eating  my  terms,  though 
their  fare  is  harder  than  any  law.  Besides,  I 
hate  people  who  do  things  by  halves,  and  the 
duke  only  drinks  like  a  monk,  but  does  not  eat 
like  one.  As  Casanove  says,  he  can  swallow,  but 
does  not  know  how  to  eat.  Addios,  as  the  Maids 
of  Honour  say,"  added  Killigrew,  kissing  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  host,  as  he  passed 
through   the    door ;     but,    seeing   his    feverish 
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anxiety  to  close  it  upon  them,  he  had  the  malice 
to  return  with  more  last  words — ^'By-the-bye,Sir 
Allen,  I'll  tell  you  who  was  asking  after  yon  the 
other  day,  and  was  much  concerned  about  poor 
Gilbert's  disappearance  :  Paul  Ingoldsby— you 
know  — the  big,  burly  one  ;  not  Seth  Ingoldsby; 
— really  a  good  creature  in  his  way,  though  he 
was  a  sort  of  dme  damme  of  Cromwell's.  I 
wonder  you  have  not  employed  him  to  track  Gil- 
bert; he's  used  to  that  sort  of  work." 

"  Ha !"  said  Sir  Allen,  caressing  his  chin,  and 
evidently  catching  at  the  bait.  "  Paul  Ingoldsby 
— not  a  bad  fellow  ;  and,  unlike  most  over  big 
men,  has  plenty  of  brains  in  his  head.  Tell  him 
when  you  see  him  that  I  really  take  great  in- 
terest in  him." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Allen,  what  right  have  you  to 
take  such  great  interest,  unless  you  lend  him 
money  ?  for  he  is  devilish  poor." 

*'  Of  course  ;  all  people  who  live  by  their  wits 
are  poor." 

"  And  others,  who  have  no  wits  to  live  by, 
still  poorer,"  said  Killigrew,  as  he  vanished 
down  the  stairs. 

And  although  this  time  Sir  Allen  called  after 
him  to  return,  he  did  not  hear — as  none  are  so 
deaf  as  those  who  don't  choose  to  hear.  The 
fact  is,  the  bereaved  father  wanted  to  ask  him 
for  Paul  Ingoldsby's  address,  so  he  had  to  write 
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to  him  for  it;  but  Killigrew  was  exceedingly 
sorry  he  did  not  know  it,  having  only  met  In- 
gold  sby  by  accident  in  the  street. 

When  he  had  at  length  got  rid  of  his  visitors, 
Sir  Allen  rang  for  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  sallied 
forth,  taking  all  the  bye  ways  in  preference  to 
the  highways ;  but,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  that 
great  majority  who  had  all  his  life  been  fond  of 
disporting  himself  in  ^^  Byepath  Meadow." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CHECKMATE. 

m  ALLEN  BRODERICK  pursued  tlie 
2^726  ven  tenor  of  his  way  till  he  arrived 
at  a  tall  gloomy  looking  house  in 
Barbican,  solid  as  a  fortress,  with 
not  only  iron  cross  bars,  like  those  of  a  prison  to 
the  lower  windows,  but  the  sills  of  the  windows 
were  ornamented  with  triune  iron  spikes,  which 
seemed  a  sort  of  grim,  black  metallic  effigic  re- 
presentation of  lilies.  The  house  had  belonged, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  to  a  Nether- 
land  bullion  merchant,  diamond  merchant,  and 
usurer ;  and  hence  all  these  precautions  for  keep- 
ing out,  so  necessary  to  the  business  of  taking 
in.  The  whole  building  looked  suspicious,  sharp, 
shrewd,  and  astute,  like  the  stronghold  of  all  that 
was  occult,  tortuous,  and  requisite  for  the  modus 
operandi  of  weaving  plots,  or  forging  springes  ; 
for  fabricating,  in  fact,  the  costly  tissue  of 
Chicane,  which  has  gold  for  its  weft,  and  sin  for 
its  warp,  and  broken  hearts  and  ruined  fortunes 
for  its  pattern.     While   the  upper   windows   of 
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this  house  had  little  projecting  stone  pent  houses 
over  them,  which  were  so  begrimed  with  the  ac- 
cumulated soot  and  London  smoke  of  many  cen- 
turies that  it  looked  like  moss  in  deep  but  shabby 
mourning.  Altogether  the  whole  building  looked 
like  an  ogre  or  wizard  in  reduced  circumstances, 
who  had  out-lived  his  wealth  and  only  retained 
his  wickedness,  for  it  is  very  certain  that  houses 
and  places  possess  an  individual  physiognomy 
quite  as  much  as  human  beings,  and  often  the 
said  physiognomy  is  much  more  expressive  and 
characteristic  than  that  of  many  vapid,  nul,  and 
void  scions  of  the  human  race.  This  house  was 
now  tenanted  by  a  physician,  a  Dr.  Everhard,  a 
man  of  not  over  good  repute,  but  of  great  renown 
at  that  time,  for  his  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
insanity,  and  his  supposed  skill  in  their  treat- 
ment. He  also,  "  for  a  consideration,"  received 
patients  under  his  own  roof,  and  there  were  cer- 
tain ugly  rumours  afloat  that  occasionally  these 
patients  had  disappeared  for  a  certainty  "  out  of 
life's  history,"  but  whether  "  into  death's 
mystery "  was  never  clearly  ascertained ;  for  in 
those  days  there  was  no  one  nor  no  law  by  which 
to  arrest  and  sift  rumours,  and  by  the  test  of 
truth  either  consolidate  them  into  facts  or  dis- 
perse them  as  noxious  vapours.  Now  Dr. 
Erasmus  Everhard  had  no  notion  of  either 
secresy  or  seclusion  in  the  local  habitation  he  had 
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selected  for  his  name  to  dwell  in  ;  the  house  was 
large,  commodious,  and  cheap,  and  these  were 
his  sole  reasons  for  having  selected  it.     In  our 
much  vaunted  progress  and  civilization  there  are 
few  things  in  which  we  moderns  have  advanced 
by  such  giant  strides  as  in    vulgarity  of  mind, 
and   ^'Snobs,^'    "  SweUs,"   and  "Girls  of   the 
Period,"  are  the  natural  results ;    and  the  con- 
fluent phases  of  this  vulgar  virus,  which  pervades 
all  things,  are  the  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the   snob    and    swellocracy,   that   they   become 
honorary  members  of   the  aristocracy  by  being 
acquainted  with  fine  people,  and  that  it  is  a  rank 
in  life,  to  live  in  certain  streets  and  squares,  and 
to  avoid  others,  as  if  the  plague  was  still  devas- 
tating them.     Now  our    ancestors  had  none  of 
this  vulgarity  par  excellence,   simply   because, 
whatever  else  they  were,  they  were  Tiot  snobs,  and 
they  had  sufficient  self-respect  to  consult  their 
own  liking  and  convenience,  quite  irrespective  of 
what  others  might  think  of  them ;  and  above  all 
they  unflinchingly  accepted  "  The  goods  the  gods 
provided  them,"  and  did  not  ruin  themselves  for 
the  barren  honour  (?)  of  making  the  world  sup- 
pose they  had  ten  thousand  a  year,  when  they  had 
not  a  quarter  as  many  hundreds ;    and  though 
medical  and  all  other  sciences  had  scarcely  got 
beyond  their  dentition  in  those  days,  yet  were  our 
progenitors  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  that 
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although  the  plague  could  be  caught  from  the 
contagion  of  clothes,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
catching  the  patricians  by  merely  rubbing 
shoulders  with  the  peerage.  But  we  must  not 
leave  that  great  man,  Sir  Allen,  standing  so  long 
at  Dr.  Erasmus  Everhard's  door. 

He  knocked — not  intentionally — a  knock  so 
loud  and  sonorus  that  several  heads  about  the 
size  of  Florentine  cauliflowers,  immediately 
sprouted  out  of  all  the  opposite  windows.  The 
fact  was  that  Dr.  Everhard  had  had  his  knocker 
constructed  upon  a  peculiar  principle,  which  he 
thought  was  likely  to  conduce  to  his  interest  by 
letting  his  neighbours  hear  without  any  bragga- 
docia  upon  his  part,  that  whatever  his  own  virtues 
might  be,  his  hall  door  knocker  was  like  sin,  in- 
asmuch as  that  it  had  no  holidays.  Indeed  the 
mauvaises  langues  did  say — for  though  there  was 
no  snobbery  pur  et  simple  in  those  days,  evil 
tongues,  furred  with  other  people's  affairs,  have 
existed  at  all  times  and  in  all  places — well,  these 
said  mauvaises  langues  did  whisper,  that  the  same 
man,  salaried  by  the  doctor  to  call  him  out  of 
church  regularly  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
ten  minutes  after  he  had  entered  it,  was  also  en- 
trusted with  fifty  times  a  day  imitating  thunder 
upon  the  knocker,  so  that  he  might  not  hold  a 
sinecure,  an  abuse  the  doctor  greatly  objected  to, 
he  being  a  Republican  in  politics. 
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Sir  Allen,  thinking  he  was  now  going  to  carry 
everything  by  a  coup  cle  main^  was  in  one  of  his 
superlatively  affable  moods,  and  in  getting  up 
his  blandishments  for  the  doctor,  he  was  not 
above  whetting  them  and  trying  their  edge  first 
on  the  doctor's  servant,  so  that  when  that  tall, 
solemn,  lank  individual  in  black  opened  the  door 
— a  black  almost  made  formidable  by  its  arma- 
dilla-like  superstructure  of  tufts  and  jets,  not  of 
gas,  which  was  then  unknown,  but  beads.  His 
hair  was  also  black,  and  parted  down  the  centre, 
falling  flat  on  each  side,  as  if  it  daily  received 
the  carresses  of  a  tallow  candle.  His  face  was 
hollow  and  colourless,  save  very  red  rims  round 
his  pale  drab  eyes,  and  his  very  thin,  long  nose, 
which  terminated  in  a  blaze  not  exactly  of 
^'  triumph,"  but  in  this  nasal  ruby  there  was 
nothing  of  joviality  or  good  fellowship.  The 
most  invidious  and  least  observant  person,  could 
never  have  attributed  the  cause  to  any  but  the 
real  one — indigestion.  His  extremities,  which 
were  called  legs  by  courtesy,  were  so  exceedingly 
lank  and  shapeless  that  they  more  resembled  the 
wooden  legs  of  a  puppet,  than  those  of  any  living 
thing,  and  even  the  thick-ribbed  black  worsted 
hose  in  which  they  were  incased,  could  not  add 
to  the  bulk,  but  the  feet  appended  to  them  were 
so  large  and  flat,  at  least  they  appeared  so  by 
contrast,  that  they  might  have   belonged  to  a 
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giant.  There  was  something  peculiarly  vulpine 
and  sinister  in  the  side-long  expression  of  this 
man's  face,  Sampson  Golightly  by  name.  In 
short,  he  looked  as  if,  less  fortunate  than  Eomulus 
and  Remus,  he  had  been  suckled  by  a  vixen  fox 
and  weaned  upon  razors.  To  this  attractive  be- 
ing Sir  Allen  now  apologised,  as  if  it  had  been 
his,  Sampson  Golightly's,  head  that  he  had  be- 
laboured for  the  terrible  noise  he  had  made  with 
the  knocker,  "  but  really  he  raised  it  very 
gently ;  it  must  have  slipped  out  of  his  hand." 

Sampson  Golightly,  like  all  spuriously  pious 
people  of  the  tract-and-text  species,  while  pro- 
fessing to  think  only  of  the  other  world,  was  a 
great  votary  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  of 
all  the  powers  that  be,  belonging  to  this  world,  and 
seeing  a  very  fine  gentleman,  bearing  ^evidently 
the  Whitehall  stamp,  he  looked  deferentially  low 
as  he  said  in  reply — 

^'  Don't  mention  it,  sir ;  it's  no  fault  of  youm. 
The  creetur  is  obstroplus  and  unruly  at  all  times ; 
as  I  tells  the  doctor,  it's  a  strait  waistcoat  case." 

For  of  course  the  Doctor's  man  had  the  re- 
version of  all  the  tecbnical  terms  of  the  house, 
or  "  The  Establishment,^'  (as  it  would  be  called 
in  these  sesquipedalian  days,)  at  his  command 
to  furnish  similes  for  his  coloquial  eloquence." 

'*  Pray  is  Dr.  Everhard  within  ?" 

^'  Well,   sir,  I  should  be   loth   to  burden  my 
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conscience  with  anything  that  was  not  the  zact 
truth.  He  is  in,  but  wery  much  engaged  a  study- 
ing one  of  the  most  difficultest  cases  of  money- 
manier.*  What  name  shall  I  say,  sir  ?  Perhaps 
he  might  see  you." 

"Thank  you;  if  you  will  just  say  a  gentle- 
man from  Whitehall.  If  he  cannot  see  me  now 
I  will  write  to  him." 

"  If  you  will  walk  in  here,  sir,"  said  Sampson 
Golightly,  opening  the  door  of  that  cheerful 
apartment  with  the  grated  and  iron  lily-spiked 
windows  which  looked  out  upon  the  street,  and 
placing  a  large  black  leather  seat  for  Sir  Allen, 
"  I  will  go  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

And  he  withdrew  with  another  profound  bow, 
and  slowly  and  solemnly  walked  up  the  old  wide 
black  oak  stairs,  till  he  got  to  the  first  landing, 
when  he  ran  or  rather  skimmed  along  the  passage 
like  a  stork  over  a  marsh,  till  he  came  to  the 
door  of  a  small  room,  where  Dr.  Everhard  was 
studying  the  difficult  case  of  monomania,  not, 
one  would  think,  a  very  mirth-exciting  subject, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  there  issued  from  it  sounds 
of  suppressed  laughter,  which  occasionally  ex- 
ploded into  more  distinct  peals. 

If  originality  is  a  proof  of  cleverness,  as  it  is 
thought   to  be.   Dr.   Everhard  was  decidedly  a 


*  Monomania,  though,  in  many  cases,  no  doubt  money  mania 
would  be  the  correct  reading. 
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clever  man ;  for  he  was  studying  the  causes  of 
monomania  in  a  most  original  manner.  That  is, 
he  was  leaning  back  in  a  large  easy  chair,  a  red 
woollen  night-cap  on  his  head,  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  a  volume  of  "  Hudibras "  in  his  hand, 
and  an  exceedingly  dropsical  looking  sack  jar, 
and  a  not  very  diminutive  silver  flagon  on  a  table 
beside  him.  His  forehead  was  high  and  bald, 
his  eyes  dark  and  shrewd,  his  nose  aquiline,  his 
face  large  and  pale,  his  lips  red  and  fall,  his  chin 
heavy,  corresponding  well  with  his  bull  neck.  In 
short,  he  only  wanted  a  cowl,  brown  dress,  rope 
girdle,  and  sandals,  to  have  made  a  good  jovial 
friar  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  monastery 
before  that  dear,  pious,  exemplary  soul,  Henry 
the  Eighth,  reformed  all  that. 

"  Good  Lord  deliver  us,  didn't  you  hear  the 
last  trump,  sir  ?'^  asked  Sampson  Golightly,  as 
in  his  pious  jargon,  retained  from  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  somewhat  profanely  called 
the  small  piece  of  ordnance  at  his  master's  hall 
door.  "A  quality,  sir,  fresh  from  Whitehall; 
told  him  as  it  was  wery  dubus  whether  you  could 
see  him,  as  you  was  deep  engaged  a  studying  on 
one  of  the  most  difficultest  cases  of  money- 
maniar ;  but  Pd  see  what  could  be  done." 

The  doctor  was  instantly  "  on  his  legs,"  as 
they  say  in  another  madhouse  down  at  West- 
minster.    With  a  sigh  he  laid  his  pipe  on  the 
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table,  tucked  "  Hndibras  ^'  under  the  cushion  of 
the  chair,  replenished  the  tankard,  and  drained  it 
at  a  draught. 

Meanwhile  Sampson  wanted  no  instructions, 
being  too  well  used  to  dressing  him  for  the  part. 
A  large  wardrobe  was  opened  that  filled  one  side 
of  the  small  room ;  a  rich,  new,  and  intensely 
respectable  black  suit  was  taken  from  it,  into 
which  the  doctor  inducted  himself.  Sampson 
then  removed  the  red  woollen  night-cap.  from  his 
head,  replaced  it  by  a  fiiU-bottomed  black  wig, 
which  in  its  turn  he  surmounted  by  a  large  ham- 
mer-shaped black  hat,  such  as  the  Spanish  priests 
still  wear ;  next  he  appended  to  his  girdle,  by  a 
silver  chain,  a  small  ink  bottle,  with  a  pen  in  it, 
with  a  note-book  also  tucked  into  the  girdle  be- 
side it,  for  making  minutes  of  symptoms,  &c., 
&c.  Then  he  gave  him  a  large,  snowily  white 
lawn  pocket  handkerchief,  and  a  pair  of  ditto 
fine  lawn  ruffles.  Next,  an  enormously  large  oval 
diamond  ring,  which  the  doctor  always  wore  on 
his  right  thumb;  the  biography  of  which,  as 
given  by  him  to  his  patients,  was  that  when  on 
his  travels,  it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a 
Russian  prince,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  hav- 
ing cured  his  grandmother  of  the  monomania  of 
fancying  him  extravagant,  and  having  also, 
about  the  same  time,  cured  the  prince's  valet  of 
kleptomania. 

o  5 
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''  Now,  my  gold  headed  cane,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, surveying  himself  in  a  small  glass,  which 
nevertheless,  from  being  hung  very  high  and 
bent  very  much  forward,  gave  him  a  resume  of 
his  whole  person.  "  Oh ! "  added  he,  having 
made  the  survey,  ^'  and  the  spices,  Sampson, 
just  to  warrant  my  breath,  and  cheat  the  excise 
as  to  the  sack  and  tobacco." 

And  from  a  jar  in  the  wardrobe,  always  kept 
filled  for  the  purpose,  Sampson  poured  into  his 
master's  hand  a  shower  of  cloves  and  pieces  of 
cut  lemon  peel,  which  the  Doctor  munched,  and 
then  appealed  to  his  servitor,  as  an  expert,  to 
know  whether  he  could  detect  ^h^  slightest  trace 
of  either  the  wine  or  the  weed?  "In  short, 
Sampson,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  facetious 
wink,  '^  I  want  to  know  whether  the  jawbone  will 
do  for  the  Philistines  now  ?" 

"  Yea,  verily,  sir,  you  may  go  forth  and  slay 
your  thousands." 

And,  preceded  by  Sampson,  Dr.  Everhard  de- 
scended to  a  large  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
but  at  the  back  of  the  house,  furnished  with  all 
the  solid,  quiet,  hypocritical  costliness  of  "  The 
devil's  darling  sin — pride  that  apes  humility ;" 
abounding  also  in  skulls,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, globes,  an  olipile  (or  instrument  for 
weighing  air),  a  whale's  tooth,  a  mummy,  and  a 
stuffed  alliofator  and  boa  constrictor. 
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For  truly — 

**  The  trade  of  knowledge  is  replete, 
As  others  are  witli  fraud  and  cheat ; 
Such  cheats  as  scholars  put  upon 
Other  men's  reasons  and  their  own, 
A  sort  of  drapery  to  ensconce 
Absurdity  and  ignorance." 

And  seating  himself  before  a  large  library 
table,  upon  wbicb  a  huge  folio  remained  open, 
en  permanence. 

"  Now  V  fiatised  Dr.  Erasmus  Everhard,  and 
Sampson  disappeared  to  usher  in  Sir  Allen 
Broderick,  whom  he  epitomised  into  "the 
quality,"  from  not  knowing  what  other  name  to 
give  him. 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  that  veracious  personage, 
who  winced  at  the  bare  idea  of  burdening  his 
conscience  with  even  the  shadow  of  an  untruth, 
''  Sorry,  sir,  to  have  kep'  you  so  long ;  but  I  was 
afeared  it  would  be  so,  as  if  't  had  been  the 
King  hisself,  the  Doctor  could  not  'ave  seed  him 
till  he  'ad  finished  some  calkelation;  he  do  so 
take  his  cases  to  'art,  do  the  Doctor." 

Sir  Allen  rose  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  at 
the  same  time  offering  a  passing  but  "  eloquent 
tribute"— as  they  say  at  those  strongholds  of 
humbug  and  emporiums  of  clap-trap,  modem 
public  dinners,  always  conducted  upon  the  Cale- 
donian scratch  me  and  I'll  scratch  you  principle ; 
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a  tribute,  in  fact,  which  for  "  eloquence,"  and 
above  all,  for  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
and  desert  on  the  part  of  its  object,  could  vie 
with  the  most  eloquent  tributes,  upon  the  Doctor's 
conscientious  method  of  dealing  with  ^^  the  mad- 
ness of  many"  decidedly  for  the  ''  gain  of  a  few" 
— to  wit,  that  of  himself  and  his  household. 

Upon  Sir  Allen  Broderick's  entrance.  Dr.  Eras- 
mus Everhard  rose,  removed  his  hat,  and  bowed 
profoundly. 

The  baronet,  who  was  in  one  of  his  most 
affable  and  prevenant  moods — as  he  always  was 
when  he  thought  he  was  going  to  have  every- 
thing his  own  way — bowed  equally  low,  and 
putting  up  his  closed  hands  in  a  supplicatory 
manner,  implored  that  the  Doctor  would  keep 
his  hat  on. 

The  Doctor,  not  to  be  outdone  in  such  exqui- 
site courtesy,  raised  his  right  hand  in  a  sort  of 
deprecating,  couldn't  think  of  such  a  heresy 
style,  and  placed  the  ponderous  extinguisher  on 
the  table  beside  him,  as  his  visitor  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  which  Sampson  had  placed  for  him. 

'^  Ahem  !  ahem  !  I  take  it  for  granted.  Dr. 
Everhard,"  said  Sir  Allen,  looking  cautiously 
round  the  room,  and  approaching  his  chair* 
within  sotto  voce  reach  of  the  Doctor's,  "  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  are  here  in  perfect  secresy 
and  safety  ?  for  I  have  come  to  consult  you  upon 
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rather  a  delicate  matter,  but  for  the  safe  conduct 
of  which,  money  on  my  part  shall  be  no  object." 

The  business-like  and  financial  complexion  of 
the  last  sentence  at  once  riveted  the  Doctor's 
attention,  and  caused  him,  as  Sampson  Golightly 
would  have  expressed  it,  to  take  the  case  to  'art, 
for  the  art  of  taking  care  of  number  one,  was  an 
art  of  which  he  was  perfect  master. 

"  Sir,"  rejoined  Dr.  Everhard,  closing  his  eyes 
and  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  "  this,  my  con- 
sulting room,  is  '  a  bourne  from  whence  no  verbal 
traveller  ever  returns ;'  indeed,  with  regard  to 
that  silence  and  secresy  which  my  branch  of  the 
profession  peculiarly  demands,  I  may  say  that 
with  regard  to  both,  the  grave  itself  is  a  gossip- 
ing sieve  compared  to  it." 

'^  I  have  no  doubt,"  bowed  Sir  Allen,  "  that 
your  honour  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon  ;  in- 
deed, with  regard  to  the  matter  in  hand^  your 
silence  and  your  interest,  are  one  and  indivisible. 

Heaven  and  earth !  what  the  d 1  was  that  ?" 

he  exclaimed,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  looking 
down,  he  beheld  an  enormous  dog  fox,  who,  in 
prying  into  his  identity,  had  twisted  his  tail  round 
Sir  Allen's  ankles. 

"So  ho  !  Spitfire ; — go  back  to  your  kennel, 
sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  pointing  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  window,  which  opened  in  the  centre  like  a 
folding-door,  through  which  the  fox  had  entered, 
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and  throngh  which  he  now,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, scampered  off  into  the  yard,  the  Doctor 
closing  the  wooden  doors  after  him,  as  he  added, 
reseating  himself — 

"It's  only  a  tame  fox  of  mine — a  most  intelli- 
gent creature — that  I  cured  of  rabies." 

"  Good  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Allen,  not  quite 
decided  whether  he  should  at  once  beat  a  retreat, 
without  waiting  to  communicate  his  business. 
"  I  hope  you  have  not  any  mad  dog  patients,  as 
well  as  mad  foxes  ?" 

"  Oh !  no,"  smiled  the  Doctor.  "  Spitfire  is 
my  only  quadruped  patient." 

Sir  Allen  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief ;  and  then 
looking  into  his  hat,  and  biting  his  lips,  he 
said — 

"  I — I — really  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  you 
understand.  Dr.  Everhard,  exactly  what  I  want, 
for  it  is  rather  unusual — I  may  say  a  ticklish 
matter,  which  will  require  not  only  great  secrecy, 
but  great  skill  and  dexterity  on  your  part." 

**  Perhaps,"  kindly  interposed  the  Doctor,  who 
did  not  see  any  difficulty  in  that,  "  it  is  to  have 
some  one  kidnapped,  and  secretly  brought  here  ? 
That  may  be  very  easily  managed." 

"No,  no,  it's  not  that;  in  fact,"  said  Sir 
Allen,  growing  desperate,  and  thinking  it  was 
only  a  choice  of  sooner  or  later,  "  I — I — want 
you   to    give   a  certificate  of  the  insanity  of  a 
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person  whom  you  have  never  seen,  and  whom  you 
never  can  see,  as  she  is  now  dea'd ; — but  I  want 
you  to  certify  that  she  was  utterly  incapable  of 
making  a  will." 

The  Doctor  elevated  his  eyebrows,  pursed  up 
his  mouth  as  if  he  was  going  to  whistle,  but  did 
not  whistle ;  then  drew  a  very  long  breath,  as  if 
he  had  been  suddenly  deprived  of  his  breath  by  a 
blow,  and  had  as  suddenly  recovered  it. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  by  no  means  negativing  the 
proposition  at  once,  "  all  will  depend  upon  my 
seeing  my  way  clearly  first,  I  can  say  nothing, 
pro  or  con,  till  I  know  the  exact  position  in  life 
of  this  person :  all  her  antecedents, — what  she 
died  of, — who  attended  her  in  her  last  illness, — 
also  the  nature  of  her  testamentary  dispositions." 

Sir  Allen  drew  his  chair  still  closer  to  that  of 
Dr.  Everhard,  and  in  a  very  low  whisper  gave 
him  every  detail  of  the  case,  with  the  exception 
of  his  own  and  his  sister's  name,  which  he 
thought  need  not  be  given  at  that  stage  of  the 
business. 

'*  Whew !"  whistled  the  Doctor ;  and  then 
shaking  his  head  very  deliberately,  he  said,  "  My 
dear  sir,  there  are  two  insuperable  obstacles  at 
the  onset — one  of  which,  without  going  any 
farther,  would  be  insurmountable  ;—;^rs^,  this 
lady,  having  confided  her  will  to  the  King,  and 
his  having  accepted  the  charge,  that  is  quite  too 
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high  game  to  let  fly  at ;  next.  Sir  John  Baber, 
having  attended  her  in  her  last  illness,  would,  of 
course,  depose  on  oath,  that  not  only  was  this 
lady  perfectly  sane,  but  that  I  had  never  seen 
her  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  !  And  then 
just  look  what  a  pretty  position,  not  only  I,  but, 
still  worse,  you  yourself  would  be  in  !  The  thing 
cannot  be  done.  If  it  was  possible,  I'd  do  it,  or, 
if  it  could  be  made  possible,  I'd  attempt  it ;  for 
there  are  many  cases  quite  as  groundless  as  this, 
as  to  having  a  shadow  of  truth  in  them,  where 
probabilities  can  be  invented,  and  then  possi- 
bilities follow  as  a  natural  sequence ; — but  even 
then,  that  must  be  where  the  victim  is  perfectly 
unknown,  and  friendless,  for  in  this  admirably 
prudent  and  common  sense  world  of  ours  Might 
is  always  right,  and  Success  is  never  scrutinised, 
But  here  we  are  in  the  kingdom  of  stubborn  and 
patenty^c^s ;  and  Truth  has  issued  a  Me  exit  regneo 
against  us." 

"  Will  £3,000,  £4,000,  £5,000, £6,000,  £7,000, 
£8,000,  £9,000,— wiU  £10,000  do  it?"  groaned 
Sir  Allen,  having  received  nothing  but  negative 
shakes  of  the  head  to  all  his  propositions. 

"  The  Bank  of  England,  the  Exchequer,  and 
the  Chimney  Money,  if  it  was  imposed  again  to- 
morrow, would  not  do  it,  because  it  cannot  be 
done.  Money  I  grant  you  caji  do  everything  that 
is  possible ;  but  where  impossibility  begins,  there. 
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and  there  only,  the  powerof  money  ends.  Besides, 
my  dear  sir,  you'll  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  but, 
really,  as  you  have  an  only  son,  I  think  it  would 
be  cruel,  and  a  terrible  thing,  to  introduce  imagi- 
nary insanity  into  your  family,  and  so  fix  a  real 
brand  upon  him  for  ever." 

"  Tush !"  said  Sir  AUen,  "  I  don't  care  a  d 

about  that ;  and  if  you  knew  the  English  world 
as  well  as  I  do,  you'd  know  that  neither  madness 
or  even  murder ;  no,  nor  all  the  crimes  in 
the  decalogue,  not  only  proved  but  exhausted, 
ever  injure  a  man  for  one  moment  in  what  is 
called  Society,  so  long  as  he  has  money  and  a 
certain  position.  And  then,  above  all,  we  have 
one  piece  of  delicious  cant  in  England  about 
men's  private  life  being  sacred,  which  is  the  most 
invulnerable  wrap-rascal  that  ever  was  invented, 
and  renders  all  their  vices  and  crimes,  as  invisible 
as  if  they  all  wore  the  ring  of  Gyges.  Public 
life  and  public  clap-trap,  are  the  only  things  need- 
ful." 

"  I  know  all  that ;  nobody  better,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  and  to  convince  you  that  I  do,  and  show 
you  how  willing  I  am  to  serve  you  were  the  thing 
possible,  I  would,  was  it  your  wife,  for  instance, 
alive  or  dead,  say  or  do  anything  you  wished,  for 
this  is  a  free  country,  especially  for  husbands, 
though  it  may  not  be  equally  easy  for  wives,  and 
nothing  that  you  could  do  in  the  way  of  injuring. 
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oppressing,  calumniating ,  starving,  or  incarcerat- 
ing her  would  be  interfered  with  by  anyone  ;  men 
always  hold  their  own  by  supporting  and  defend- 
ing each  other,  however  bad  they  may  be,  and 
English  women  are  such  intensely  selfish,  vapid, 
ignorant  nonentities,  that  they  are  always  the 
worst  enemies  of  their  own  sex,  being  cruel  from 
very  silliness.  But  independent  of  all  this,  we 
English  are  essentially  a  people  of  words  and 
symbols,  and  so  long  as  we  go  on  bragging  and 
flattering  one  another,  and  insulting  other  nations 
about  our  superior  laws,  justice,  and  liberty, 
that's  all  we  require  ;  having  the  names,  we  can 
very  well  do  without  the  things  specified.  It's 
not  so  long  ago  but  that  we  of  this  generation 
are  quite  aware  of  how  all  our  State,  and,  indeed, 
any  other  trials  of  moment,  are  adjudicated,  that 
is,  managed  beforehand^  from  Queen  Katherine's 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  down  to  poor  Lord  Essex's  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's.  However,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  complain  of  this  state  of  things.  We 
English  are  Empirics  to  our  very  marrow,  there- 
fore is  England  the  very  paradise  of  Charlatans  ; 
for  humbug  in  legislation,  customs,  and  manners, 
is  as  necessary  to  us,  as  the  air  we  breathe  is  as 
surcharged  with  densities  and  impurities,  and  all 
things  considered,  perhaps  either  a  purer,  moral, 
or  atmospheric  air  might  not  suit  us  as  well.  I 
often  think  what  an  epitome  of  us  are  the  bills 
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of  fare  at  our  inns,  every  dainty,  every  delicacy, 
every  luxury  specified  therein;  but  bring  any  one 
of  these  magnificent  items  to  the  test  of  reality, 
by  ordering  it  to  be  got  ready  without  delay,  and 
the  whole  affair,  resolves  itself  into  underdone 
cold  meat,  and  an  over-done  mutton  chop." 

"That's  about  it,"  said  Sir  AUen.  ''Gad! 
Doctor,  you  seem  to  understand  us  pretty  well." 

"  And  considering  my  especial  branch  of  the 
profession,  so  I  ought,^'  rejoined  Dr.  Everhard, 
with  ultra  gravity,  but  at  the  same  time  laughter 
running  over  at  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  which  gave 
to  his  whole  appearance  such  an  irresistible  comic- 
ality that  it  caused  even  Sir  Allen,  who,  despite 
his  pomposity,  was  by  no  means  humour-proof, 
to  explode  into  a  grim  guffaw,  but  soon  relapsing 
into  dignity  and  despondency,  he  said,  pinning 
the  doctor  by  two  sharp  glances  into  the  very 
pupils  of  his  eyes — 

*'  Will  you  turn  the  matter  over  in  your 
mind?" 

"  Not  the  least  use,  unless  I  was  to  turn  my 
mind  over,  and  become  demented  in  the  process. 
I  have  pointed  out  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  what  the 
two  great,  insurmountable  impossibilities  are, 
and  I'm  sure,  upon  a  little  reflection,  your  own 
common  sense  must  endorse  them." 

"  You  don't  know,"  said  Sir  Allen,  making  a 
last  effort  to  clutch  at  the  shadowy  dagger  which 
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he  wished  nolens  volens  to  place  in  his  companion's 
hand,  ^^you  have  no  idea  what  an  easy,  good 
natured,  indolent,  easily  managed  person  the 
King  is,  and  how  he  could  be  made  to  believe 
any  [plausibly  concocted  story  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  of  disproving  it." 

Dr.  Everhard  again  shook  his  head,  and  this 
time  more  resolutely  than  before,  as  he  replied — 

"  That  very  good  nature,  would  be  another 
spoke  in  our  wheel ;  and  what  I  do  know  per- 
fectly well  is,  that  Sir  John  Baber,  who,  from  his 
position  about  him,  has  the  King's  ear,  is  as 
resolute  as  the  very  devil,  and  a  man  of  such 
strict  truth  and  impregnable  honour,  that  he 
would  consider  not  only  himself,  but  the  whole 
profession  eternally  disgraced,  if  he  left  a  stone 
unturned  to  denounce  and  expose  any  such  certi- 
ficate on  my  part  as  a  foul  conspiracy.'^ 

Sir  Allen  winced  under  the  disappointment ; 
but  the  withers  of  his  conscience  remained  un- 
wrung,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not 
troubled  with  so  vulgar  and  puerile  an  appendage 
as  a  conscience. 

'•'  Then,"  said  he,  rising,  "  there  is  no  use  in 
my  taking  up  your  time  any  longer ;  and  for 
having  already  done  so  to  some  extent,  you  will 
accept  this  as  your  fee," — placing  a  rouleau  of 
twenty  gold  Jacobuses  in  his  hand — "  and  I'm 
sure  I  may  trust  to  your  honour  to  be  silent,  of 
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course,  as  to  the  cause,  but  I  mean  also  as  to  my 
visit  itself,  which,  as  you  are  unacquainted  with 
my  name,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  assign  any  reason 
for  it  to  prying  curiosity  ?" 

"  Pooh !"  said  the  Doctor,  still  unctuously 
balancing  the  unexpected  rouleau,  which  he  had 
already  decided  upon  placing  in  solitary  grandeur 
in  the  archives  of  his  memory  as  the  fee  for  virtue 
rewarded  !  and  not  for  the  munificent  bribe  of 
£10,000,  having  done  a  rascally  thing  that  would 
have  been  sure  to  have  been  found  out,  and  have 
entailed  upon  him  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  total  ruin.  "  Pooh  I  Reasons, 
my  dear  sir,  as  Palstaff  says,  are  plenty  as  black- 
berries ;  but  I  will  give  no  man  a  reason  on  com- 
pulsion. But  really,  my  lord — for  such  I  judge 
you,  by  your  largesse — I  am  right,  am  I  not  ?" 

"  No  matter,"  said  Sir  Allen,  waving  his 
hand ;  "  sir  or  lord,  you  know,  are  all  the  same 
in  Latin." 

"  True,  my  lord  ;  but  if  it's  only  Latin,  I  think 
I  ought  to  decline  this  really  too  munificent 
gift !" 

"  Not  at  all.  Doctor,  not  at  all ;  speech  is  silver, 
but  silence^  you  know,  is  golden." 

"  True,  my  lord ;  as  a  rule,  gold  is  the  best 
stopping  for  tongues,  as  well  as  teeth." 

"  Since  you  have  created  me  a  peer,"  said  the 
baronet,  putting  on  his  left  hand  glove,  but  leav- 
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ing  his  right  hand  still  uncovered,  ^'you  mnst 
allow  me,  I  will  not  say  to  kiss  hands,  but  to 
shake  hands  on  the  occasion." 

And  the  Doctor  took  the  proffered  hand,  and 
also  bowed  over  it ;  and  in  the  superabundance 
of  his  gratitude  and  his  respect  (?)  was  about  to 
accompany  his  visitor  to  the  hall  door,  but  this 
the  other,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  would  not  hear 
of.  So  the  bell  was  rung,  and  Sampson,  who 
never  was  very  far  off  when  any  of  the  Philis- 
tin's,  as  he  called  them,  were  with  his  master, 
soon  appeared,  and  received  his  orders  to  open 
the  door.  Now,  Sir  Allen,  as  he  followed,  dis- 
bursed— not  without  a  deep  sigh — another  Jaco- 
bus, which  he  dropped  into  the  no- way  reluctant 
talon  of  the  astonished  and  delighted  Sampson. 
But  Sir  Allen  was  wise  in  his  generation,  when 
his  blind  fary  did  not  make  him  otherwise ;  and 
he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  well  merited 
and  wide  spread  reputation  he  had  for  extreme 
parsimony.  So  his  argument  was  this — ''  Now, 
that  d —  Doctor  called  me  my  lord,  to  begin 
with,  which,  in  one  way,  would  throw  people  off 
the  scent,  if  ever  it  should  be  hinted  that  I  had 
been  to  him ;  then  next,  I  was  so  confoundedly 
civil,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  the  black  vulture 
that  opened  the  door,  that  people  would  say  that's 
not  very  like  Sir  AUen ;  but  when  they  come  to 
hear  of  the  way  in  which  this  fine  cavalier  visitor 
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to  Dr.  Everhard  flung  about  his  gold,  they'll  be 
sure  to  say — ^  Oh  !  that's  not  Sir  Allen  Brode- 
rick ;  depend  upon  it,  it  was  Rochester,  or  Buck- 
ingham, or  Sedley,  or  some  of  those  fellows  who 
fling  away  their  money  as  if  they  thought  it  of 
no  more  value  than  their  souls.'  " 

But  his  last  grim  smile,  bestowed  with  his 
gold  upon  "  the  black  vulture"  at  the  door,  since 
such  was  his  classification  of  Sampson  Golightly; 
anyone  who  had  seen  Sir  Allen  retracing  his 
disappointed  footsteps  to  Whitehall,  his  hat 
slouched  over  his  eyes,  his  brows  knit  into  a 
sort  of  knotted  frown,  and  had  marked  his  con- 
vulsive and  sharply  bitten  lips,  would  have 
thought  they  beheld  a  man  who  had  either  just 
committed  a  murder,  or  was  planning  how  to 
commit  one,  for  despite  his  mingled  rage  and 
disappointment,  he  could  hardly  as  yet  realize 
the  failure  of  his  plot,  being  in  his  own  estima- 
tioU;,  a  sort  of  Joshua,  who  looked  upon  the  whole 
world  as  onp  great  valley  of  Ajalon,  where  he 
thought  both  sun  and  moon  ought  to  stand  still 
when  HE  !  commanded  them  to  do  so,  and  all 
nature  should  deviate  from  its  course,  to  serve 
his. 
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